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They're 

playing 

our 

song: 


"Rhapsody  in  Green" 


What  else  would  they  play  at 
Tanglewood?  A  pastorale.  A  sylvan 
symphony. 

Extraordinarily  well. 

They're  outstanding  young 
musicians,  selected  through  auditions 
at  high  schools  around  the  country  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year, 
offers  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  available  anywhere.  Members 


of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Private  study 
with  master  artists.  Performance  with 
chamber  music  and  orchestral 
groups.  Or  participation  in  an  in- 
depth  vocal  program  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Institute  Chorus.  And  for 
students  at  the  college  and  post- 
graduate level:  seminars  in  piano  and 
harp  and  an  applied  music  program 
for  experienced  instumentalists. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  offered  by  Boston 


University  School  for  the  Arts  in 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  June  29  through  August  24, 
1975. 

For  further  information  about 
the  Institute,  or  about  music  pro- 
grams leading  to  degrees  at  the 
bachelor,  master  and  doctoral 
levels,  contact: 
Norman  Dello  Joio,  dean 
Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
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We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
andissues.  (Nothingelselikeit 
in  broadcasting!)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 


Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  bulletin. 


WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
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a  place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 
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Tanglewood 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  of  the  Tan- 
glewood grounds  stands  a  small  red 
cottage,  a  replica  of  the  building  in 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  from 
the  early  summer  of  1850  to  November 
of  1851.  The  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  apparently  agreed  with 
Hawthorne,  for  the  time  he  spent  here 
was  an  unusually  productive  one. 
Among  the  works  he  completed  was 
The  Wonder  Book,  a  collection  of  fan- 
ciful tales  which  take  place  in  a  locale 
for  which  Hawthorne  invented  the 
name  'Tanglewood.'  Shortly  after- 
wards he  completed  a  similar  volume 
entitled  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Wil- 
liam Aspinwall  Tappan,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant and  banker,  in  turn  appropriated 
the  name  for  his  neighboring  estate,  an 


Hadley,  and  the  venture  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  promoters  in- 
corporated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  following  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in 
the  next  summer's  concerts.  The  Or- 
chestra's Trustees  accepted,  and  it  was 
on  August  13  1936  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concert  in  the 
Berkshires.  The  event  took  place  at 
'Holmwood,'  a  former  Vanderbuilt  es- 
tate, today  Foxhollow  School.  The 
series,  which  again  consisted  of  three 
concerts,  was  given  under  a  tent,  and  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people  attended. 
In  the  winter  of  1936,  the  descendants 
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estate  which  would  later  become  the 
summer  home  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Hawthorne  was  but 
one  of  several  famous  writers  who 
were  drawn  to  the  Berkshire  coun- 
tryside. Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Mel- 
ville were  sometime  residents,  and  so 
too  were  many  well-to-do  Bostonians 
and  New  Yorkers,  some  of  whom  built 
magnificent  summer  homes  in  the 
area,  a  location  that  had  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  great  beauty 
spots  of  New  England.  It  was  on  one 
such  estate,  the  Dan  Hanna  Farm  at 
Interlaken,  that  a  group  of  music  lov- 
ing summer  residents  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  in  Au- 
gust 1934.  These  were  performed  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic  under   the  direction   of  Henry 


of  William  Aspinwall  Tappan,  Mrs 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  As- 
pinwall Tappan,  offered  Tanglewood, 
with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of 
lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  12  1937  the  Festival's  largest 
crowd  thus  far  assembled  under  a  tent 
for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert,  a 
program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As 
Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  over- 
powering the  music  and  causing  the 
concert  to  be  interrupted  three  times 
before  the  first  half  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  second  half  of  the  program 
had  to  be  changed,  because  of  water 
damage  to  some  of  the  instruments, 
and    when    the    concert    ended,    Miss 
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Jacob's 
illow 


nee  Festival 


America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival 

July  1  -  August  23  at  Lee,  Mass. 

34th  Year  in  the  Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

Norman  Walker,  Director 

Grace  Badorek,  Comptroller 

Donald  Westwood,  Promotional  Director 

NEW  PROGRAM  EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  7:30  P.M. 

FIRST  WEEK -July  1-5 
Linda  Di  Bona  &  Chris  Jensen 
Theatre  Dance  Collection 
Chiang  Ching 

SECOND  WEEK  July  8-12 

Emily  Frankel 

Joan  Miller  Dance  Company 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 

THIRD  WEEK  July  15-19 
Murray  Louis  Dance  Company 

FOURTH  WEEK  July  22-26 
Cliff  Keuter  Dance  Company 
Nala  Najan 

FIFTH  WEEK  July  29  -  August  2 
Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Company 

SIXTH  WEEK  August  5-9 
Boston  Ballet  Company 

E.  Virginia  Williams,  Artistic  Director 

SEVENTH  WEEK  August  12-16 
Margaret  Beals 
Dancers  —  Soloists  from 
American  Ballet  Theatre 

EIGHTH  WEEK  August  19-23 
Five  by  Two  (Jane  Kosminsky  & 
Bruce  Becker)  and  Guest  Artists 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 


Performances:  Performances  are  held  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Curtain  times:  Tuesday, 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
8:40  p.m.  Thursday  and  Saturday  Matinees: 
3:00  p.m.  Tickets:  $7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron  or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office,  Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

call  10  a.m.  -  9  p.m.  (413)  243-0745. 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow:  Approx.  1  50 
mi.  from  Boston  or  New  York,  near  Tangle- 
wood. Take  the  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike.  Public  transportation 
from  Boston  via  Greyhound;  from  New  York 
via  Greyhound  or  Bonanza  Bus.  For  bus 
information  call  (617)  423-5810  or 
(212)  594-2000. 
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Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238 

(413)  243-0745 
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If  music 

be  the  food 

of  love, 

play  on! 


^P  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink  to  the  patrons  of  Tang lewood  for  years. 


LEISURE  IEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the 
Festival's  founders,  came  to  the  stage 
and  told  the  audience  that  the  storm 
had  proved  conclusively  the  need  for  a 
shed.  $100,000  would  be  needed  for 
this  purpose,  she  said,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount 
was  fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the 
Music  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  emi- 
nent architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and 
these  were  then  modified  by  Josef 
Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  di- 
rected construction.  Miraculously,  the 
structure  was  completed  on  June  16 
1938,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  inaugural  concert,  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

For  Koussevitzky,  the  event  repre- 
sented the  partial  fulfillment  of  one  of 
his  fondest  dreams,  a  dream  that 
would  be  completely  realized  two  sum- 
mers later  with  the  opening  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  He  thought  of 
the  two  institutions  as  a  single  entity, 
a  'creative  musical  center,'  he  wrote, 
'where  the  greatest  living  composers 
will  teach  the  art  of  composition;  the 
greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect 
performance;  the  greatest  conductors, 
the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras 
and  choruses.  The  most  eminent  think- 
ers and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A 
free  cooperation  of  such  an  elite  will 
certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new 
and  great  values  of  art;  in  the  radi- 
ation of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and, 
finally,  in  the  education  and  training 
of  a  new  generation  of  American  art- 
ists.' 

By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall, 
the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several 
small  studios  had  been  built,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  as  to 
attract  nearly  100,000  visitors.  Tan- 
glewood  today  draws  nearly  a  quarter 
million  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  there  are  weekly 
'Prelude'  concerts  and  open  rehearsals, 
there  is  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  there  are  al- 
most daily  concerts  by  the  gifted 
young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  perform  annually,  and  the 
Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  con- 
certs by  popular  artists.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  mu- 
sic but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical 
forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
which  makes  the  Festival  truly  unique. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  have  become  a  fit- 
ting shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  vital,  humanistic  tra- 
dition which  was  his  legacy. 
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SCULPTURE     AT     TANGLEWOOD 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  four  distinguished  artists: 
Harry  Bertoia,  Masayuki  Nagare,  Herbert  Ferber  and  Forrest  Myers. 


Born  in  San  Lorenzo,  Italy,  Harry  Bertoia 
studied  with  Eliel  Saarinen  in  this  country, 
has  worked  extensively  in  metal  work,  ab- 
stract jewelry,  graphics  and  sculpture,  and 
has  exhibited  in  the  leading  museums  of 
the  United  States. 

Masayuki  Nagare's  background  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  traditional  religion  and  art  of 
Japan.  His  life  has  known  years  of  contem- 
plation and  intense  periods  of  self-study  in 
sculptural  forms.  Nagare's  commissions  in- 
clude works  for  the  Juilliard  School  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Bertoia  and  Nagare  are 


represented  by  the  Staempfli  Gallery. 

Herbert  Ferber's  work,  which  is  exhibited 
widely  here  and  abroad,  appears  in  impor- 
tant private  collections  as  well  as  in  leading 
museums.  Represented  by  the  Emmerich 
Gallery  in  New  York,  he  divides  his  time 
between  New  York  and  North  Egremont. 

Forrest  Myers,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Park  Place  Gallery  in  New  York,  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Great  Barrington.  His  work 
appears  in  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 
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Masayuki  Nagare:   Loneliness,  1966 
Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York 


Herbert  Ferber:  Morgan  II,  1971 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  with  flickering 
gaslights,  polished  walnut  and 
shining  brass. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  from 
11  P.M.  to  2,  draft  beer,  peanuts, 
great  snacks  and  an  old-time 
piano.  A  perfect  way  to  continue 
your  evening  out. 

sraiNC  BOS 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent 
modern  14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berkshires. .  .a  complete  resort  complex 
with  luxurious  air-conditioned  rooms  and 
suites,  dining  in  three  restaurants,  glass- 
domed  pool,  saunas,  cinema,  indoor  parking 
and  two-level  shopping  plaza— all  under 
one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 

Restaurant— elegant 

new  buffet  Wednes- 
day through  Saturday; 
superb  food  plus  a 
carafe  of  wine,  just  $6.25. 
Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  initimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 


Emerald  Room 

...skytop cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


JIDolonial 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


Inquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 


sDl 
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Map  of  Tanglewood 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


MOUNTAIN 


)scedd 


VALLEY 
ESTATES 


m 


•  An  exclusive  community  of  forty  single  family  dwellings  in  Lenox 
and  Richmond. 

•  Homesites  available  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  acres  with  re- 
strictive covenants. 

•  Appealing  low  tax  rate. 

•  Over  80  acres  of  common  ground  for  recreational  use. 

•  Ideally  located  in  the  Berkshires  .  .  .  just  ten  minutes  from  Tan- 
glewood, Pittsfield,  ski  area,  Racquet  Club  for  tennis  etc. 

•  Superb  views  of  The  Berkshire  Hills  and  Mt.  Greylock.     fr-- 

•  Financing  available.     •  Brochure  upon  request.  / \ 


PJTTSFiet 


/JLCHrtOfrt> 


M.  J.  QUIGLEY,  Realtor 

101  South  Street     Pittsfield,  Mass. 


443-5350  or  443-1 561 
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The  Music  Director 


Seiji  Ozawa,  who  became  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
have  headed  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881.  The  successor  of 
such   historic   figures   as    Karl    Muck, 


Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
and  Charles  Munch,  Mr  Ozawa  had 
served  as  Music  Adviser  during  the 
preceding  season,  and  before  that  he 
had  appeared  on  numerous  occasions 
as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935, 
he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting,  and  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition 
of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France. 
One  of  the  judges,  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  invited  him  to 
study  at  Tanglewood  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Or- 
chestra began.  He  was  made  an  assis- 
tant conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic at  the  beginning  of  the  1961- 
1962  season,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  season  that  he  made  his  first 
full-length  professional  concert  ap- 
pearance in  North  America,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964 
he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the 
start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he  be- 
came Music  Director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  a  post  he  relinquished  after 
four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  guest-conducting.   During  the 


summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera 
for  the  first  time  —  Cos!  fan  tutte  at 
Salzburg,  where  he  conducts  again  this 
summer— and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  festi- 
val. That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and  later  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  of 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmon- 
ic. He  will  return  to  Berlin  in  1976  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  in  perform- 
ances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
and  the  Berlioz  Requiem. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  became  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  holds  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. His  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  include  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust, 
Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach, 
and  Ravel's  Bolero,  Rapsodie  espag- 
nole  and  La  Valse.  He  and  the  Orches- 
tra are  currently  recording  the  com- 
plete orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  Mr 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra are  scheduled  to  tour  Europe 
in  February  of  1976. 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings, Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


X 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 

Gourmet  Foods  Papeteries 

„    ,   _    .  Herbs  and  Spices 

Maple  Products     „       _  ,    ,  /  , 
Home  Baked  Goods 
Choice  Cheeses     Coffee    Tea    Honey 

Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 
Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 

Imported  Delicacies  Old-Fashioned  ssre^xr    :Em.gaa.m.d."s     .A.z».exica.:rLa.  2vCa.rlcetpis.ce  W 
Candy  O-^E-A-T    B-A.^^ISTO-T'OiT,    MASS 
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In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7 


1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
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As  featured  weekly  in 
THE. 

NEWVORKER. 

by 

J.TlLL 

?Jltd. 


Telephone:  413-528-1500 
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Remember,   you    havv.n't   seen   the   Berkshire*   if  you  haven't  seen    fKNIFKR   HOUSt. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

records  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

exclusively  for 


/*  m 


■  ^.  Hector  Berfioe 

La  DamnaBon  de  Faust 

FausB\%trfammneTteDarnnatioiic5tFausr 

BMiiMMtaM  Burrows 

Donald  Mdhryre-Thomas  Paul 

"6ngle»t!od  Festival  Chorus 

Bosun  Symphony  Orchestra 

Sap  Ozawa 
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BEETHOVEN  KLAVIERKONZERT  XR5  ES-Dl'R 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  5  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR 

C'HRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  PIANO 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORC  HESTIU  NEIJ1  OZAWA 

• S^LSTEREOJisP^— ^ ; 


ThetrLatest  Recording! 

Berlioz: 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

Mathis  ■  Dickison  •  Burrows 
Mclntyre  ■  Paul  •  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  •  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  •  2709048  ■  3  LPs 


Marketed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated 
810Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10019 


2530358 


2530475 

First  Recording  in  Ozawa 's  Ravel  Cycle! 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  July  4  1975 
at  7pm 


Weekend  Prelude 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


FRANZ  QUERFURTH 

Concerto  in  E  flat  for  Piccolo  Trumpet, 
Harpsichord  and  Bassoon  (ca.  1750) 

Allegro 

A  dagio 

Presto 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA 

piccolo  trumpet 

SHERMAN  WALT 

bassoon 

BETSY  MOYER 

harpsichord  (guest  soloist) 


MOZART 

Divertimento  in  E  flat  for  Violin, 
Viola  and  Cello  K.  563 

A  llegro 

A  dagio 

Menuetto:  allegro 

Andante 

Menuetto:  allegretto 

Allegro 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

violin 

BURTON  FINE 

viola 

JULES  ESKIN 
cello 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO   /    DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  RECORDS 


Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players 

Since  their  formation  under  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Orchestra  as  a  dis- 
tinct performing  ensemble  in  1964,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
have  given  over  five  hundred  concerts. 
Comprising  twelve  basic  members— 
the  Orchestra's  string,  woodwind,  and 
brass  Principals  and  the  solo  tim- 
panist— the  ensemble  has  toured  Eu- 
rope three  times  and  has  made  much- 
acclaimed  tours  to  South  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Each  year  they  also 
travel  to  different  areas  of  the  United 
States  to  present  concerts  and  master 
classes. 

Among  the  ensemble's  numerous 
recordings  (some  thirty  works  from 
their  repertoire  of  over  150  composi- 
tions), several  have  received  honors, 
including  the  Grammy  Award  for  the 
year's  outstanding  chamber  music  per- 
formance, given  their  first  recording 
(RCA  Victor)  by  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Their  second  Deutsche  Grammophon 
release— 'American  Chamber  Music  of 
the  20th  Century'— received  a  nomin- 
ation for  the  same  award. 

The  Chamber  Players  have  also 
been  involved  in  a  series  of  experi- 
mental television  programs  produced 
by  WGBH  on  the  various  instruments 
of  the  Orchestra.  One  of  these,  'The 
Double  Reed,'  earned  the  first  award 
for  excellence  in  local  programming 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 


Betsy  Green  Moyer 
Harpsichordist 

Betsy  Green  Moyer  received  her  Ba- 
chelor degree  from  Oberlin  College 
and  her  Masters  in  piano  from  Ober- 
lin Conservatory.  She  has  studied 
harpsichord  with  Fenner  Douglas, 
Louis  Bagger,  Gustav  Leonhardt  and 
Daniel  Pinkham,  and  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Sinfonietta  and  the 
Boston  Musica  Antiqua.  Mrs  Moyer 
has  performed  extensively  in  the  New 
England  area. 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  July  4  1975 
at  9pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

conductor 


HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  99  in  E  flat  Major 

Adagio;  Vivace  assai 

A  dagio 

Minuet  to  (Allegretto) 

Vivace 


MOZART 

Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G     K.  453 

A  llegro 

Andante 

Allegretto 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 


INTERMISSION 


HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  100  in  G  'Military' 

Adagio;  Allegro 

Allegretto 

Menuetto 

Finale:  Presto 


Leonard  Bernstein  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


Program  Notes 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  1732—1809 
Symphony  No.  99  in  E  Flat  Major 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

In  Vienna,  in  1793,  Haydn  composed 
this  symphony  in  preparation  for  his 
second  visit  to  London  and  added  five 
more  (Nos.  100-104)  to  be  introduced 
at  the  second  series  of  six  concerts 
under  the  management  of  Johann 
Peter  Salomon.  This  one  was  duly 
performed  at  the  opening  concert  in 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  1794. 

As  almost  without  exception  in  his 
London  symphonies,  Haydn  opens 
this  one  with  a  reflective  and  free 
adagio,  no  pompous  or  ceremonious 
portal,  but  tender  and  mysterious, 
foreshadowing  Beethoven.  The  princi- 
pal difference,  in  this  case,  is  that 
instead  of  leading  the  hearer  by  a 
subtle  transition  into  the  main  body 
of  the  movement,  Haydn  dismisses 
the  introductory  mood  with  not  so 
much  as  a  gesture,  as  he  breaks  into 
the  sprightly  theme  of  his  vivace  assai. 
The  second  theme  is  for  violins  and 
clarinet,  an  instrument  which  takes 
its  place  in  these  later  symphonies. 
The  development  progresses  through 
chameleon-like  modulations  with  a 
wit  and  daring  which  almost  equals 
the  whimsical  fancy  and  legerdemain 
of  the  finale.  The  adagio,  in  G  major, 
opens  with  a  theme  for  the  first  vio- 
lins, cantabile,  which  is  ornamented 
with  passages  in  the  woodwinds, 
the  flutes  predominating.  The  second 
theme  is  inseparable  from  the  elab- 
oration of  sixteenth  notes  upon  which 
its  sustained  songfulness  subsists.  This 
is  a  slow  movement  of  lyric  intensity 
with  aspects  of  nineteenth-century  ro- 
manticism, and  there  is  a  passage  in 
stormy  triplets  which  again  almost 
makes  one  exclaim  'Beethoven!' There 
is  a  lusty  minuet,  allegretto,  based 
upon  a  simple  descending  chord  of 
E-flat.  In  the  trio  the  oboe,  cantabile, 
is  combined  with  the  strings.  The 
final  rondo,  vivace,  brings  a  more  in:' 
dependent  and  distinct  use  of  the 
various  woodwind  voices.  There  is 
the  characteristic  pause  of  suspense 
upon  the  main  theme,  slowed  to  ada- 
gio and  played  by  the  first  violins, 
before  the  coda. 
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Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
1756-1791 

Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G 
K.  453 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

It  could  almost  be  said  that  Mozart 
created  the  piano  concerto  as  a  form 
—it  is  certainly  true  that  he  developed 
it  from  almost  negligible  beginnings 
to  great  ends.  His  first  direct  model 
was  Christian  Bach,  and  this  Bach 
owed  much  to  his  older  and  more  ex- 
ploratory brother,  Carl  Philip  Eman- 
uel. Emanuel  Bach's  gropings  toward 
the  sonata  form  were  still  heavily 
overlaid  with  the  tradition  of  the  con- 
certo grosso— a  chamber  ensemble  in 
which  the  keyboard  was  a  supporting 
continuo  instrument.  Only  exception- 
ally, as  in  the  father  Bach's  splendid 
specimens,  had  it  become  a  prominent 
part  of  the  counterpoint,  assuming  an 
occasional  solo  function,  not  yet  an 
independent,  thematic  function. 

Mozart,  the  virtuoso  perpetually  on 
show,  had  a  lifelong  inducement  to 
develop  both  factors  in  a  concerto. 
No  phase  of  his  art  was  pressed  upon 
him  so  persistently  as  this,  and  the 
result  was  prodigious  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  He  achieved  the  spectac- 
ular metamorphosis  quite  alone  and 
unaided,  not  even  by  the  example  of 
Haydn.  Haydn's  concertos  were  un- 
progressive— he  readily  filled  in  at  the 
clavier  but  never  cultivated  it  as  a 
conspicuous  solo  performer. 

The  concerto  as  Mozart  found  it 
was  little  more  than  a  harpsichord  so- 
nata with  a  backing  of  string  players. 
He  left  it  a  full  orchestral  form,  an 
organization  even  more  complex  than 
the  symphony,  in  which  the  two  ele- 
ments of  solo  and  orchestra  each 
blended  or  alternated  with  the  other 
in  a  perfect  integration.  Any  one  of 
the  later  concertos  is  fully  symphonic 
—often  richer  in  color,  variety  and 
individual  expression  than  the  sym- 
phonies. 

To  appreciate  what  Mozart  did  for 
the  piano  concerto  it  is  not  enough 
to  compare  the  first  and  the  last— one 
must  compare  his  very  first  efforts 
with  the  models  about  him  at  the 
time.  As  a  small  boy  in  London  he 
encountered  concertos  by  Wagenseil 
and  other  composers  now  forgotten, 
but  particularly  the  concertos  as  well 
as  the  symphonies  of  Johann  Christian 
Bach.  This  youngest  Bach  frankly 
purveyed  to  fashionable  audiences 
with  gracefully  ornamented  melodies 
and  elementary  accompaniments  cal- 
culated not  to  disturb.  His  earlier  con- 
certos were  composed  for  harpsichord 
and  strings,  with  sometimes  a  light  re- 
inforcement of  oboes  and  horns.  The 
later  ones  were  published  for  'harpsi- 
chord or  forte-piano,'  but  the  string 


group  was  still  constricted  by  the 
fainter  instrument. 

Mozart  thought  and  worked  from 
the  beginning  in  terms  of  the  sturdier 
pianoforte.  He  began  at  once  to  treat 
the  orchestra  as  a  respected  partner 
and  to  break  up  the  sectional  block 
procedure.  His  first  original  piano 
concerto  (K.175),  written  in  Salzburg 
late  in  1773,  at  once  leaves  all  previ- 
ous concertos  far  behind.  The  scheme 
of  those  to  follow  is  already  laid  out 
and  needs  only  to  be  amplified,  eased, 
subtilized.  The  piano  and  orchestra 
proceed  like  good  dancing  partners 
instead  of  an  ill-assorted  and  stilted 
pair,  each  afraid  of  stepping  on  the 
toes  of  the  other.  Since  the  true  valu- 
ation of  any  of  Mozart's  concertos 
lies  in  its  inner  impulse,  its  buoyancy 
and  invention  rather  than  its  anatomy, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  the  very  first 
brought  the  piano  concerto  to  life  as 
a  new  apparition  in  music,  and  those 
to  follow  would  range  variously  ac- 
cording to  the  adventuring  imagina- 
tion of  the  growing  artist. 

The  flowering  of  Mozart's  piano 
concertos  came  between  the  autumn 
of  1782  and  the  end  of  1786— in  those 
four  years  he  wrote  no  less  than 
fifteen.  The  Concerto  in  G  major  (the 
only  one  in  this  key)  came  in  the 
spring  of  1784,  one  of  six  gems  in 
that  year.  Like  the  first  of  these  (K. 
449  in  E  flat)  it  was  composed  not 
for  himself  but  for  a  pupil,  Barbara 
Ployer.  Barbara  (or  Babette)  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  friends  of  Salz- 
burg, who  then  lived  in  Vienna. 

'Tomorrow,'  wrote  Mozart  to  his 
father  on  June  9  1784,  'Herr  Ployer, 
the  agent,  is  giving  a  concert  in  the 
country  at  Dobling,  where  Fraulein 
Babette  is  playing  the  new  Concerto 
in  G,  and  I  am  performing  the  Quin- 
tet (K.  452  for  piano  and  winds) ;  we 
are  both  to  play  the  Sonata  for  two 
claviers  (K.  448) .  I  am  taking  Pai- 
siello  in  my  carriage,  as  I  want  him 
to  hear  both  my  pupil  and  my  com- 
positions.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  Paisiello,  who  was  an  Italian 
and  exclusively  operatic,  thought  of 
the  new  compositions,  and  what  he 
thought  of  the  daughter  of  his  host. 
Ignatz  von  Ployer,  who  was  the  agent 
of  the  Salzburg  Court  in  Vienna,  had 
obviously  engaged  good  wind  players 
for  the  Dobling  concert,  essential  for 
the  Concerto,  but  more  so  for  the 
Wind  Quintet  which  called  for  a 
separate  wind  group  and  their  solo 
voices.  Mozart  must  have  thought 
well  of  his  pupil  thus  to  show  her 
off,  for  not  only  does  the  Concerto 
have  difficult  solo  passages,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  movement— it  is  an 
intensely  individual,  an  emotionally 
searching   work,   and   exacts   an   un- 
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FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

August  10  to  August  16 

co-sponsored  by  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

at  Tanglewood 

and  the 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 

at  Harvard 

August  10  at  8.30  pm 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN, 
YVONNE  LORIOD,  pianists 
JUDITH  NICOSIA,  soprano 

August  11  at  8.30  pm 
CONTEMPORARY  VOCAL  MUSIC 

August  12  at  8.30  pm 

CONTEMPORARY 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 
Suzanne  Cheetham,  pianist 

August  13  at  8.30  pm 

CONTEMPORARY 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 

August  14  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

August  15  at  7  pm 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 
PRELUDE  CONCERT 

Messiaen:  Quat our  pour  la  fin  du  temps 

YVONNE  LORIOD,  piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 


August  16  at  8.30  pm 

BEKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Messiaen:  Turangalila-Symphonie 

YVONNE  LORIOD,  piano 
JEANNE  LORIOD,  ondes  Martenot 
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Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  2  for  Flute, 
Viola  &  Harp 

DG/2530  049 

American  Chamber  Music 
of  the  20th  century 

CARTER 

Sonata  for  Flute,  Oboe, 
Cello  &  Harpsichord 

IVES 

Largo  for  Violin, 
Clarinet  &  Piano 

PORTER 

Quintet  for  Oboe, 

Two  Violins,  Viola  & 
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DG/2530   104 

DVORAK 

String  Quintet  in  G 
op.  77 

DG/2530  214 


The  Boston  Symphony 

Chamber  Players 

on 
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and 
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usual  musical  intelligence  in  its  per- 
former. 

Although  the  G  major  Concerto 
opens  softly,  although  it  never  at- 
tempts to  stun  with  virtuosity,  it 
ranges  far  through  a  great  variety  of 
moods  and  treatment.  The  exposition 
is  a  profusion  of  themes,  gay,  singing, 
at  moments  evenly  darkly  dramatic, 
which  become  symphonic  with  the 
separate  use  of  the  winds,  and  grow 
upon  the  hearer  as  the  piano  de- 
velops them  in  close  conjunction  with 
the  orchestra.  The  Andante  is  a  true 
symphonic  slow  movement  in  vari- 
ation form,  where  the  concertante 
woodwinds  build  to  a  climax  of  emo- 
tion. The  final  Allegretto  presents 
more  variations,  quite  free  of  any 
traditional  pattern.  After  seven  vari- 
ations, through  which  the  develop- 
ment becomes  passingly  tender,  al- 
most serious,  the  composer  seems  to 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  round 
off  the  whole  with  swift  gaiety,  and 
he  does  so  with  a  presto  which  could 
easily  have  served  for  a  buffo  finale. 
It  creeps  in  pianissimo  with  soft  fan- 
fares, picks  up  a  sort  of  'final  curtain' 
excitement  and  ends  with  the  return 
of  the  main  theme. 

Since  the  excelling  qualities  of  any 
of  the  concertos  lie  in  the  beauty  of 
their  themes  and  their  particular  note- 
for-note  manipulation,  matters  not  to 
be  conveyed  in  words,  any  description 
of  them  becomes  a  mere  signpost, 
nothing  more  demonstrable  than  a 
personal  preference.  The  G  major 
Concerto  holds  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Mozarteans— but  so  too 
do  many  others  in  this  astonishing 
department  of  his  art. 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  1732—1809 
Symphony  No.  100  in  G  'Military' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Haydn  composed  this  symphony  for 
his  second  visit  to  London,  where  it 
had  its  first  performance  on  May  2 
1794.  It  might  well  have  been  called 
'Turkish'  rather  than  'Military.'  The 
bass  drum,  cymbals  and  triangle  were 
at  that  time  looked  upon  as  an  exotic 
trio;  they  had  been  popular  through 
the  centuries  as  typical  of  Turkish 
color,  suggestive  of  the  Sultan's  body- 
guard, and  called  'Janizary  music' 
Classical  instances  of  'alia  turca'  are 
in  Mozart's  Die  Entjiihrung  aus  dem 
Serail,  composed  before  this  sym- 
phony, and  later  on  Beethoven's  Ruins 
of  Athens  and  Ninth  Symphony  (the 
march  episode) .  Haydn  makes  use  of 
the  then  astonishing  instruments  only 
in  the  allegretto  and  at  the  close  of 
the  finale.  They  always  appear  as  an 


inseparable  three,  sometimes  with  a 
special  droll  effect.  The  dress  parade 
character  of  the  symphony  is  nothing 
more  than  a  touch  here  and  there, 
and  is  mostly  confined  to  the  alle- 
gretto, where  there  is  an  unexpected 
trumpet  fanfare,  and  where  the  in- 
strumentation is  touched  up  by  the 
hard  quality  of  two  clarinets  in  C 
(an  instrument  now  obsolete) . 

This  is  the  most  cheerful  of  sym- 
phonies, having  after  the  opening  ada- 
gio not  a  grave  note  in  its  whole 
course.  The  opening  theme  of  the 
first  movement  is  introduced  by  the 
flutes  and  oboes  alone  in  the  high 
register  (another  'military'  touch) . 
The  second  theme  is  even  gayer  than 
the  first,  and  this  theme,  contrary  to 
custom,  takes  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  development,  whereby  the  move- 
ment sparkles  prodigiously.  The  usual 
slow  movement  is  replaced  by  an  alle- 
gretto, built  upon  nothing  else  than 
a  little  French  arietta,  'La  gentille 
et  jeune  Lisette.'  Haydn  showed  his 
fondness  for  the  'catchy'  and  also 
workable  tune  by  using  it  in  three 
different  scores.  In  his  Symphony  No. 
85,  written  for  France,  and  known 
as  La  Reine,  he  also  makes  an  alle- 
gretto from  it,  shaping  the  second 
phrase  differently.  Again  he  makes  a 
movement  of  it  in  one  of  five  con- 
certos which  he  wrote  for  the  lira 
organizzata  for  the  delectation  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  who  cultivated  that 
strange  instrument.  Here  the  treat- 
ment is  virtually  the  same,  save  for 
the  different  instrumentation— a  reli- 
ance upon  varying  color  combina- 
tions, rather  than  upon  the  traditional 
ornamental  variations  which  he  used 
in  La  Reine.  He  brings  in  his  Turkish 
trio  at  each  forte  return  of  the  French 
melody  with  a  delightful  tendency  to 
diminish  the  boom-clash-tinkle  com- 
bination to  pianissimo.  Sprightliness 
is  not  forfeited  in  the  minuet,  nor  in 
the  finale  which  trips  along  in  a 
presto  6/8.  There  are  quiet  passages 
and  sudden  outbursts  in  Haydn's  best 
jocular  vein.  The  Turkish  three  return 
before  the  close. 


COMING  EVENTS 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  events  open 
to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special 
information  sheet,  which  is  available  at 
the  entrances  to  the  Tanglewood 
grounds. 
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A  Janizary  band.  The  'Turkish  music'  in  works  by  Mozart,  Haydn,  Gluck,  and  other 
eighteenth-century  composers  was  inspired  by  the  sound  of  these  bands. 


and  trained  in  the  United  States  had 
been  named  to  such  a  prominent  post. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  conducted  the 
Philharmonic  on  many  occasions  since 
making  his  debut  with  the  Orchestra 
in  1943.  He  has  also  conducted  other 
leading  orchestras  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding  those    of    Philadelphia,    San 
Francisco,    Pittsburgh,    Los    Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  Rome,  Prague,  London, 
Budapest,  Vienna,  Milan,  Paris,  Israel 
and  many  more.  Mr  Bernstein  made 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1963 
and  conducts  there  in  addition  to  ap- 
pearances at  other  major  opera  houses 
such   as   La   Scala   and  The  Vienna 
State  Opera.  Mr  Bernstein  has  taken 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  on  tour 
in    South    America,    Europe,    USSR, 
New  Zealand,  Australia  and   Japan. 
Among  Mr  Bernstein's  compositions 
are  the  Jeremiah  Symphony,  The  Age 
of  Anxiety,  the  Serenade  for  Violin, 
Strings  and  Percussion,  the  Kaddish 
Symphony,  the  Chichester  Psalms  for 
chorus    and    orchestra;     the    ballets 
Fancy  Free  and  Facsimile;  the  one-act 
opera  Trouble  in  Tahiti;  the  score  for 
the  film  On  the  Waterfront.  For  the 
Broadway  theater  he  has  contributed 
the  scores  to  On  the  Town,  Wonder- 
ful Town,   Candide,   and   West  Side 
Story.  His  most  recent  compositions 
are  Mass,  which  opened  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Dyb- 
buk,    a   ballet   given   its   world   pre- 
miere by  the  New  York  City  Ballet 
in  May,  1974.  Mr  Bernstein  is  also  the 
author  of  several  best-selling  books: 
The  Joy  of  Music,  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Young  People's  Concerts  and  The  In- 
finite Variety  of  Music.   During  the 
1972-73  season,  Mr  Bernstein  was  the 
Charles    Eliot    Norton    Professor    of 
Poetry  at  Harvard  University  and  his 
six  lectures,  entitled  The  Unanswered 
Question,  have  been  recently  released 
on  Columbia  Records. 


Leonard  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Conductor 

Pianist 

Leonard  Bernstein  has  been  associated 
with  Boston  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony throughout  his  life.  Born  in 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  he  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1939,  after 
which  he  continued  his  studies  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  with  Fritz  Reiner,  Isa- 
belle  Vengerova  and  Randall  Thomp- 
son. He  was  also  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  for  sev- 
eral summers  as  a  student  and  assis- 
tant to  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

Laureate  Conductor  and  former 
Music  Director  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  from  1958-1969,  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  has  frequently  been 
called  the  most  versatile  man  on  the 
musical  scene.  He  has  been  given 
wide  acclaim  as  conductor,  composer, 
pianist,  teacher,  lecturer  and  author. 
His  appointment  in  1958  as  Music 
Director  of  the  Philharmonic  marked 
the  first  time  that  a  musician  born 


BROADCASTING 
SCHEDULE 


The  Friday  evening  concerts 

at  Tanglewood 

will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM) 

WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me.  (90.9) 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me.  (90.1) 


The  Saturday  evening  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

WGBH-FM  Boston 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 
WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WGBH-FM  (Boston) 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Sys- 
tems are  used  to  monitor  the  ra- 
dio broadcasts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  ADS, 
Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of 
Cambridge,  also  provides 
BRAUN  high  fidelity  loudspeak- 
ers for  the  monitoring  and 
recording  of  concerts. 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Saturday  July  5  1975 
at  8.30pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

NEVILLE  MARRINER 

conductor 

HANDEL 

Suite  from  'The  Water  Music' 

Prelude 
Hornpipe 

Menuet 

Lentement 

Air 

Bourree 

Finale 


MOZART 

Symphony  No.  35  in  D     K.  385    'Haffner' 

Allegro  con  spirito 

Andante 

Menuetto  &  trio 

Finale:  presto 


INTERMISSION 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 

Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 
for  Double  String  Orchestra 


HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  53  in  D    'LTmperiale' 

Largo:  Vivace 

Andante 

Menuet 

Presto 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 
This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


Program  Notes 


George  Frideric  Handel  1685-1759 
Suite  from  'The  Water  Music' 

The  dust  of  two-and-a-half  centuries 
has  obscured,  probably  forever,  the 
true  facts  of  the  origins  of  Handel's 
Water  Music.  The  most  popular  story 
is  the  earliest  one,  coming  from  the 
Reverend  John  Mainwaring,  Handel's 
first  biographer,  writing  in  1760:  it 
tells  that  the  work  was  first  performed 
on  the  River  Thames  in  1715,  and 
that  King  George  I,  finding  himself 
serenaded  from  a  neighbouring  barge, 
promptly  forgave  Handel  his  truancy 
(it  will  be  remembered  that  Handel 
had  been  court  composer  at  Hanover, 
where  George  1  was  Elector,  and  had 
long  overstayed  his  leave  of  absence) . 
Like  most  Handelian  anecdotes,  this 
one  is  doubtful,  at  best.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  another  almost  equally 
plausible  story  about  the  reconcilia- 
tion: that  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
famous  violinist  and  composer  Fran- 
cesco Geminiani  who,  when  asked  to 
play  to  George  I,  refused  unless  Han- 
del could  accompany  him,  as  no-one 
else  could  follow  his  tempermental 
playing. 

More  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  that 
probably  no  reconciliation  was  needed 
anyway.  Before  the  water-party  could 
have  happened,  George  I  had  heard 
Handel's  music  at  the  opera  house 
and  in  the  Chapel  Royal;  there  is  not 
a  shred  of  real  evidence  that  ill-will 
ever  existed.  Still,  it  remains  possible 
that  the  Water  Music,  or  at  least  some 
of  it,  was  heard  at  a  royal  river  party 
on  August  22  1715,  when  the  King 
and  his  party  sailed  from  Whitehall 
to  Limehouse,  and  were  regaled  with 
music  on  the  return  journey;  versions 
of  a  few  of  the  movements  existed  by 
then.  What  is  certainly  true  is  that  it 
was  heard  on  such  an  occasion  two 
years  later.  The  event  was  reported 
as  follows  in  the  Daily  Courant  of 
July  19  1717: 

'On  Wednesday  [July  17]  Evening, 
at  about  8,  the  King  took  Water  at 
Whitehall  in  an  open  Barge,  wherein 
were  also  the  Dutchess  of  Bolton,  the 
Dutchess  of  Newcastle,  the  Countess 
of  Godolphin,  Madam  Kilmanseck, 
and  the  Earl  of  Orkney.  And  went  up 
the  River  towards  Chelsea.  Many  other 
Barges  with  Persons  of  Quality  at- 
tended, and  so  great  a  Number  of 
Boats,  that  the  whole  River  in  a  man- 
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Introducing  a  Hornpipe  into  the  music  for  a 
Thames  water  party  was  a  happy  thought,  for 
the  Hornpipe,  since  it  could  be  danced  with- 
out a  partner  and  took  so  little  space  that  it 
could  be  done  on  the  narrow  deck  of  a  sailing 
ship,  was  the  favorite  dance  of  the  British 
sailors.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  in- 
strument with  a  bell-shaped  end  made  of  horn, 
upon  which  the  tunes  were  played.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  jollity  of  the  Hornpipe,  and 
Handel  has  refined  it  until  it  might  almost  be 
a  dance  of  sailor  ghosts  making  merry  on  a 
summer's  evening. 

(From  Baldwin's  A  Listener's  Anthology  of  Music.) 


The  suggestion  of  the  Hornpipe  comes  with  the  woodwind 
orchestration,  the  oboe  giving  out  the  tune: 


rierissimo 


Later,  light  strings  join  in,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme 
the  woodwinds  again  claim  the  Hornpipe  as  their  own: 


Oboe  pp 


rf      PP 


Descriptive  piece  hv  Arden  Reunion 


ner  was  cover'd;  a  City  Company's 
Barge  was  employ'd  for  the  Musick, 
wherein  were  50  Instruments  of  all 
sorts,  who  play'd  all  the  Way  from 
Lambeth  (while  the  Barges  drove 
with  the  Tide  without  Rowing,  as  far 
as  Chelsea)  the  finest  Symphonies, 
compos'd  express  for  this  Occasion, 
by  Mr  Hendel;  which  his  Majesty 
liked  so  well,  that  he  caus'd  it  to  be 
plaid  over  three  times  in  going  and 
returning.  At  Eleven  his  Majesty  went 
a-shore  at  Chelsea,  where  a  Supper 
was  prepar'd,  and  then  there  was 
another  very  fine  Consort  of  Musick, 
which  lasted  till  2;  after  which  his 
Majesty  came  again  into  his  Barge, 
and  return'd  the  same  Way,  the  Mu- 
sick continuing  to  play  till  he  landed.' 

The  river  party  was  arranged  by 
Baron  Kielmansegge,  an  important 
court  official  who  had  known  Handel 
since  before  he  left  Italy,  and  whose 
wife  (one  of  the  king's  mistresses— 
the  Dutchess  of  Bolton  was  another) 
organized  the  supper  and  was  present 
on  the  royal  barge. 

It  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  known 
which  pieces  were  played  on  this  oc- 
casion, or  indeed  any  other  (there 
was  a  royal  river  party  in  1736,  for 
which  Handel  may  also  have  com- 
posed music).  Handel's  own  manu- 
script scores  do  not  survive,  and  the 
Water  Music  was  not  published  in 
anything  like  complete  form  until  the 
1730's:  at  that  time  various  versions 
appeared  in  print,  giving  different  se- 
lections of  movements;  some  were  in 
keyboard  arrangements,  and  some  also 
included  movements  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. One  point  emerges  clearly 
from  a  study  of  this  material  and  the 
two  manuscript  scores  in  the  writing 
of  Handel's  amanuensis:  that  the 
pieces  fall  into  three  distinct  groups, 
each  of  them  unified  both  by  key  (al- 
ways a  significant  factor  in  music  of 
this  period)   and  by  instrumentation. 


The  Suite  in  F  is  the  longest,  and  in- 
cludes horns  as  well  as  woodwind 
and  strings;  that  in  G  is  the  shortest 
and  the  lightest  in  texture,  with  its 
use  of  flutes  and  recorders;  and  the 
one  in  D,  with  trumpets,  is  probably 
the  most  splendid— it  has  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  kind  of  suite  writ- 
ten by  French  composers  to  entertain 
their  king  during  his  festivities  at 
Versailles.  It  might  not  be  too  fanci- 
ful to  suggest  that  the  Suite  in  G, 
having  the  qualities  more  of  indoor 
than  outdoor  music,  was  intended  pri- 
marily to  amuse  George  I  over  his 
supper,  while  those  in  F  and  D  were 
designed  for  the  journey  upstream  to 
Chelsea  and  downstream  back  to 
Westminister  respectively  —  though 
how  Thameside  residents  may  have 
reacted  to  trumpets  at  three  in  the 
morning  we  can  only  conjecture. 

The  version  of  'The  Water  Music' 
Suite  for  this  evening's  performance 
is  one  edited  by  Neville  Marriner. 

Notes  copyright  (Q)  by  Stanley  Sadie 


COMING  EVENTS 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  events  open  to 
the  public,  are  included  on  a 
special  information  sheet, 
which  is  available  at  the  en- 
trances to  the  Tanglewood 
grounds. 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
1756-1791 

Symphony  No.  35  in  D 
K.  385     'Haffner' 

Program  Note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Sometimes  composers  have  by  chance 
left  a  written  record  of  their  prog- 
ress in  the  composing  of  a  partic- 
ular work,  and  the  attendant  circum- 
stances. The  information  can  be  illu- 
minating; in  the  case  of  the  'Haffner' 
Symphony,  as  referred  to  in  Mozart's 
letters  to  his  father,  it  is  astonishing. 
This  important  score,  which  succeed- 
ing generations  have  cherished  as  a 
little  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  merest  rou- 
tine 'job',  undertaken  grudgingly  in  a 
few  hasty  hours  between  more  im- 
portant matters. 

In  addition  to  this,  an  observation 
in  a  letter  from  Mozart  to  his  father 
about  this  Symphony  throws  a  remark- 
able light  on  the  unretentiveness  of 
his  memory  about  his  own  music.  We 
have  constant  evidence  that  he  com- 
posed easily,  rapidly,  and  altered 
little.  The  'Haffner'  Symphony,  in  its 
original  form  as  a  serenade  in  six 
movements,  he  composed  under  pres- 
sure in  the  space  of  two  weeks,  a 
time  crowded  with  obligations,  in- 
cluding other  music  and  his  own  wed- 
ding! Six  months  later,  when  he  had 
decided  to  turn  the  score  into  a  sym- 
phony for  a  sudden  need,  he  opened 
the  package  sent  by  his  father,  and 
found  that  he  had  quite  forgotten 
what  he  had  composed.  'The  new 
Haffner  Symphony  has  astonished 
me,'  he  wrote  his  father,  'for  I  no 
longer  remembered  a  word  of  it  ['ich 
wusste  kein  Wort  mehr  davon'];  it 
must  be  very  effective.' 

When  Siegmund  Haffner,  Mozart's 
fellow  townsman  in  Salzburg,  needed 
a  serenade  for  a  special  festivity, 
probably  the  occasion  of  his  ennoble- 
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The  center  sixteen  pages  of 
this  program  magazine  have 
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ment,  he  applied  to  Leopold  who 
promptly  wrote  to  his  son  in  Vienna 
urging  him  to  supply  one.  This  was 
a  second  commission  from  the  Biirger- 
meister,  a  prosperous  first  citizen  of 
Salzburg  who,  it  is  hoped,  paid  Mo- 
zart generously.  (The  'Siegmund  Haff- 
ner  Strasse'  still  cuts  across  the  old 
town.)  Mozart  had  written  what  later 
became  known  as  the  'Haffner'  Sere- 
nade as  long  before  as  1776,  for  the 
wedding  of  Haffner's  daughter,  Elisa- 
beth. He  received  the  request  for  a 
new  serenade  in  July  1782,  when  he 
was  pressed  by  duties.  He  was  hurry- 
ing to  finish  an  arrangement  of  Die 
Entjuhrung  for  wind  orchestra,  that 
opera  having  been  first  produced  on 
the  sixteenth  of  that  same  month.  He 
was  at  work  on  his  Serenade  in  C 
minor  for  wind  octet  (the  'Nachtmu- 
sique'  K.  388) ,  but  nothing  could 
have  been  less  appropriate  for  Haff- 
ner's party  than  that  sombre  piece. 
Mozart,  always  obliging,  stole  time  to 
put  a  new  serenade  together,  sent  the 
first  movement,  and  managed  to  fol- 
low it  with  a  slow  movement,  two 
minuets,  and  the  finale.  There  was 
another  pre-occupation— his  marriage. 
There  was  still  a  missing  number: 
the  march.  He  managed  to  send  it 
along  on  August  7  when  he  was  a 
bridegroom  of  three  days. 

Eight  months  later,  needing  a  popu- 
lar symphony  for  Vienna,  he  asked 
his  father  to  send  back  four  of  the 
movements  (including  only  one  of  the 
minuets) ,  which  would  pass  perfectly 
well  as  a  symphony.  It  was  when  he 
received  the  manuscript  in  the  post 
that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  forgotten  'every  note  of  it',  a  re- 
markable evidence  that  he  could  write 
timeless  music  even  in  a  state  of  ha- 
rassment with  other  matters.  He  liked 
his  forgotten  child  on  second  acquain- 
tance, added  clarinet  and  flute  parts, 
and  felt  that  it  would  'go  well'.  And 
so  it  did— it  was  loudly  applauded  in 
Vienna,  and  repeated.  He  had  re- 
marked to  his  father  that  the  first 
movement  should  'strike  real  fire',  and 
that  the  last  should  go  'as  quickly  as 
possible'.  What  he  meant  was  that 
the  first  movement  had  the  'recht 
feuerig'  grandiloquence  to  suit  a  big 
party—  its  opening  broad  proclama- 
tion and  the  quieter  notes  in  march 
rhythm  which  complete  the  phrase 
furnish  most  of  the  movement.  The 
presto  was  wit  through  speed.  'So 
geschwind  als  es  moglich  ist'  meant 
as  fast  as  the  Salzburg  basses  could 
manage  its  running  figure.  This  is 
party  music.  The  minuet  has  the  old 
elegance,  the  slow  andante  has  'grazi- 
oso'  qualities  in  dotted  rhythms.  Mo- 
zart could  at  any  time  write  to  catch 
the  lay  ear.  Yet  this  Symphony  has  a 
right  to  its  title  and  does  not  deserve 


to  be  condescended  to  as  it  some- 
times has.  It  is  a  true  product  of  the 
Mozart  of  1782.  It  is  really  symphonic, 
it  turns  up  a  profusion  of  happy  mu- 
sical thoughts.  It  is  fully  worthy  of 
the  composer  of  Die  Entjuhrung. 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 
1872-1958 

Fantasia 

on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 

Program  note  by  fohn  N.  Burk 

'The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  string  or- 
chestra divided  into  three  sections,'  so 
the  composer  explains.  '(1)  Full  body 
of  strings.  (2)  Small  orchestra  of  nine 
players.  (3)  Solo  quartet.  These  three 
bodies  of  players  are  used  in  vari- 
ous ways,  sometimes  playing  as  one 
body,  sometimes  antiphonally,  and 
sometimes  accompanying  each  other.' 
Vaughan  Williams  in  the  score  speci- 
fies the  second  orchestra  as  consist- 
ing of  nine  players,  'two  first  violin 
players,  two  second  violin  players, 
two  viola  players,  two  violoncello 
players,  and  one  doublebass  player. 
. . .  The  solo  parts  are  to  be  played 
by  the  leader  of  each  group. 

In  1567,  Thomas  Tallis,  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth  of  England,  wrote  eight 
tunes,  each  in  a  different  mode,  for 
the  Metrical  Psalter  of  Archbishop 
Parker.  The  Psalter,  which  is  now 
housed  in  the  British  Museum,  shows 
the  tunes  in  four-part  harmony,  each 
part  printed  separately.  The  cantus 
firmus,  according  to  the  following 
note,  is  in  the  tenor  part:  'The  Tenor 
of  these  partes  be  for  the  people  when 
they  will  syng  alone,  the  other  parts, 
put  for  greater  queers,  [See  the  Ger- 
man quer-cross,  transverse,  oblique.] , 
or  to  such  as  will  syng  or  play  pri- 
uatelye.'  Of  the  eight  tunes,  Vaughan 
Williams  has  chosen  the  third  for  the 
subject  of  his  Fantasia.  Each  of  them, 
and  its  corresponding  mode,  is  char- 
acterized in  the  following  eight  rhym- 
ing lines: 

'The  first  is  meeke:  deuout  to  see, 
The  second  sad:  in  maiesty. 
The  third  doth  rage:  a  roughly 

brayth, 
The  fourth  doth  fawne:  and  flattry 

playth. 
The  fyth  delight:  and  laugheth  the 

more, 
The  sixth  bewayleth:  it  weepeth 

full  sore. 
The  seuenth  tredeth  stoute:  in 

froward  race, 
The  eyghte  goeth  milde:  in  modest 

pace.' 
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FANTASIA 

on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis. 
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Orchestra  I 
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A  page  from  the  Hawkes  Pocket  Score 
of  the  Williams  'Fantasia'  showing  the 
unusual  orchestration.  In  an  introduc- 
tion to  this  score  Edwin  Evans  makes 
the  following  observation: 


'To  be  noted  throughout  is  the  frequent  alter- 
nation between  major  and  minor  which, 
though  restored  to  modern  usage  by  such 
composers  as  Ceasar  Franck.  really  belongs 
to  Tallis 's  period,  from  which  Vaughan  Wil-  ^r;11  l^vl  j  B  J-y 
Hams  has  inherited  it,  and  not  from  his  more 
immediate  predecessors.  There  is,  in  fact,  far 
more  than  the  use  of  Tallis's  theme  to  link  this 
Fantasia  with  the  polyphonic  era  and  the 
Golden  Age  of  English  music. ' 
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Descriptive  piece  by   Arden  Reunion 


Hearers  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  look  in  vain  for  any  suggestion 
of  raging  or  rough  braying  in  the 
tune  of  Vaughan  Williams'  choice. 

'Although  this  Fantasy  may  vividly 
conjure  up  for  the  hearer  the  Eng- 
land of  Henry  VIII,  or  of  Elizabeth,' 
wrote  Eric  Blom,  in  his  illuminating 
notes  for  the  program  of  the  BBC 
Orchestra,  'it  must  be  listened  to  as 
a  modern  work  and,  but  for  the  theme 
it  borrows,  an  entirely  original  com- 
position. Its  form,  however,  approxi- 
mates one  that  was  current  in  Tallis's 
own  time— the  fantasia  or  fancy  for  a 
consort  of  viols.  It  flourished  greatly 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  was  revised  by  Purcell 
near  its  end.' 

Vaughan  Williams  gives  the  indica- 
tion 'largo  sostenuto',  and  opens  his 
Fantasia  softly  with  chords  for  the 
full  orchestra,  followed  by  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  theme  in  the  lower 
strings.  The  theme  is  then  fully  stated 
largamente  under  tremolo  chords  of 
the  violins.  A  restatement  with  an 
ornamental  figure  in  the  second  vio- 
lins leads  to  a  cadence  and  a  portion 
where  the  first  orchestra  and  the  sec- 
ond, its  slighter  'echo',  here  muted, 
play  alternate  phrases  in  antiphonal 
fashion.  Then,  over  the  alternate 
groups,  there  is  heard  a  portion  of 
the  tune  newly  developed  by  the 
viola  solo  and  the  violin  solo  in  turn. 
The  solo  quartet  also  enters,  and  a 
varied  fabric  is  woven  between  the 
different  groups.  By  these  divisions  of 
large  and  small  groups  and  solos,  a 
rich  variety  of  tone  color  is  obtained. 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  53  in  D 
'L'Imperiale' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Imaginative  annotators  have  described 
at  some  length  the  visit  of  Maria 
Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria,  to  Ester- 
haz  on  the  assumption  that  this  Sym- 
phony may  have  been  composed  at 
the  time  of  that  visit  in  1773  when 
the  Symphony  No.  48,  the  Maria 
Theresa,  was  performed  in  her  honor. 
Except  for  the  title  of  No.  53,  there 
is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  this 
Symphony  was  then  performed  or 
even  composed. 

This  Symphony  enjoyed  a  wide  pop- 
ularity in  its  day,  and  a  relic  of  this 
popularity  is  the  survival  of  copied 
parts  which  have  lately  been  found 
in  many  centers  of  Europe.  The  Sym- 
phony made  its  way  to  London,  where 
it  was  introduced  with  great  success 
at  the  concerts  of  Johann  Christian 
Bach  and  Friedrich  Abel.  The  An- 
dante became  known  as  the  'cele- 
brated Andante'  and  was  used  many 
times  as  a  subject  for  popular  songs. 
One  is  entitled  'Morning,'  published 
in  Dublin;  and  two  published  in  Lon- 
don were  'Adieu,  My  Charming  Fair' 
and  'jemmy  and  Jenny's  Farewell'  (a 
prelude  to  Auld  Robin  Gray).  Even 
the  Minuet  appeared  as  a  vocal  duet, 
'Yorick's  fille  de  chambre.'  In  Paris 
the  Andante  appeared  as  'Je  ne  vous 
dirai  pas.' 

The  score  of  the  edition  here  used 
contains  the  statement  by  Edvard 
Fendler:   'The  present  edition  is  the 


first  complete  publication  of  this 
work.'  On  examination  this  means 
that  early  editions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  such  as  Simrock 
in  Bonn  and  Hummel  in  Berlin  were 
in  parts  only,  while  the  publication 
of  the  score  by  the  French  firm  of 
Leduc,  which  is  established  as  before 
1815,  did  not  contain  the  Minuet. 
A  claim  such  as  Fendler's  that  'the 
text  is  an  authentic  reproduction  of 
Haydn's'  requires  a  stout  heart.  On 
account  of  the  very  popularity  of  the 
Symphony  in  Haydn's  time  and  also 
after  his  death,  assembled  parts  have 
reposed  through  the  years  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  London.  These 
parts,  obviously  assembled  with  re- 
gard to  what  material  was  available 
or  what  orchestra  was  at  hand,  have 
innumerable  versions  as  to  the  move- 
ments. The  complication  was  in- 
creased by  the  early  publication  of 
reductions  for  piano  and  violin  in 
still  different  versions.  In  some  cases 
the  Minuet,  in  others  the  Andante, 
was  missing.  Four  entirely  different 
finales  have  been  found.  The  intro- 
duction is  sometimes  omitted.  The  An- 
dante has  appeared  in  connection  with 
the  Symphony  No.  62.  Certain  instru- 
ments, the  flute,  the  trumpets,  or  the 
timpani,  were  often  not  included. 

There  have  been  three  valiant  at- 
tempts by  the  experts  in  Haydn  to 
deduce  the  original  symphony  from 
this  superabundance  of  contradictory 
material.  Since  no  original  manuscript 
has  been  found  in  the  archives  of 
Esterhaz,  and  since  there  are  indica- 
tions that  Haydn  may  have  used  or 
approved  the  use  of  several  different 
finales  on  different  occasions,  no  so- 
lution is  to  be  found  at  the  source. 
It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  the 
results  of  the  three  research  projects 
do  not  agree.  Fendler,  a  musicologist 
of  Leipzig,  examined  various  archives 
in  his  efforts  to  verify  this  symphony 
for  the  Radiodiffusion  Francaise  in 
Paris  in  1939.  Dr  Helmut  Schultz 
(who  died  in  1945)  had  succeeded 
Mandyczewski  in  the  preparation  of 
a  complete  edition  of  Haydn  for  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel.  The  project  was  taken 
over  after  the  war  by  the  Haydn 
Society  as  an  appendage  to  its  phono- 
graph recording  activities.  This  So- 
ciety published  with  elaborate  nota- 
tions the  Symphonies  Nos.  50—57  in 
1951  with  Jens  Peter  Harsen  as  'Gen- 
eral Editor'  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon 
as  Editor  of  'additional'  annotations. 
Meanwhile  the  late  Alfred  Einstein, 
whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  Haydn's 
music  were  second  only  to  what  he 
had  done  for  Mozart's,  made  some 
research  on  his  own  account.  He 
assembled  from  various  manuscript 
parts  in  London,  Florence,  Zurich 
and  elsewhere  thirteen  symphonies  of 
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Haydn,  including  this  one,  and  ulti- 
mately presented  the  manuscripts  to 
the  Fleisher  Collection  in  Philadel- 
phia. Dr  Einstein  did  not  admit  the 
Minuet  nor  did  he  include  the  trum- 
pets and  timpani  in  the  orchestration. 
This,  however,  was  the  finale  he  in- 
cluded. The  Haydn  Society,  on  the 
other  hand,  published  more  detailed 
results  of  the  research  for  which  they 
had  become  responsible  and  which 
included  nine  sources.  These  results 
were  not  in  accord  with  Dr  Einstein's. 
The  Minuet  they  retained— the  Finale 
they  rejected  as  probably  not  by 
Haydn,  in  favor  of  two  others,  the 
second  of  which  was  a  Presto  but 
entirely  different,  also  found  in  most 
of  the  collections  they  had  examined 
(including  Vienna,  the  Monastery  of 
Molk  in  Lower  Austria,  London,  Bu- 
dapest, Copenhagen) .  It  must  be  said 
that  this  tangle  (which  also  applies 
to  other  of  Haydn's  symphonies)  has 
been  found  more  perplexing,  more 
troublesome  to  the  scholars  dedicated 
to  purity  of  reconstruction  than  to 
the  practical  publisher  or  the  casual 
listener.  Even  Haydn  himself  seems 
not  to  have  been  too  particular  about 
keeping  each  of  his  symphonies  intact 
and  inviolate. 


Neville  Marriner 
Conductor 

Neville  Marriner's  early  career  was 
that  of  a  violinist.  He  studied  in 
London  and  Paris,  performing  with 
chamber  groups  in  the  beginning  and 
subsequently  with  the  Boyd  Neel  Or- 
chestra, the  London  Mozart  Players 
and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 
In  1955  he  founded  the  Academy  of 
St  Martin  in  the  Fields— today,  per- 
haps, the  most  comprehensively  re- 
corded chamber  orchestra  of  the  20th 
century.  Pierre  Monteux,  then  the 
principal  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  encouraged  Ne- 
ville Marriner  to  study  conducting 
himself,  and  from  that  time  his  violin 
playing  has  been  mostly  for  his  own 
enjoyment  and  for  private  occasions. 
In  1969  Neville  Marriner  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  Orchestra.  This  appointment 
recently  culminated  in  the  orchestra's 
highly  successful  tour  to  Europe  and 
the  making  of  their  first  records. 

For  the  year  1975,  Mr  Marriner's 
engagements  include  appearances  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and 
the  Bonn  State  Orchestra  as  well  as 


Neville  Marriner 


the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
yet  a  new  repertoire  for  him— Berlioz, 
Brahms,  and  Mahler.  He  is  in  the 
midst  of  founding  a  new  orchestra  in 
Australia  and,  by  next  year,  plans  to 
conduct  his  first  opera. 


IS  PROUD  TO  GREET 
NEVILLE  MARRINER  AT  TANGLEWOOD 


VIVALDI:  LA  STRAVAGANZA  -    12  CONCERTI, 

OPUS  4 

Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

Neville  Marriner,  Director 

ZRG  800/1 

2  Record  Boxed  Set  With  Insert 

ONLY  STEREO  RECORDING  AVAILABLE 

MOZART:    EINE   KLEINE   NACHTMUSIK 

Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

Neville  Marriner,  Director 

ZRG  679 


VIVALDI:  L'ESTRO  ARMONICO 

Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

Neville  Marriner,  Director 

ZRG  733/4 

2  Record  Boxed  Set  With  Insert 


HANDEL:  MUSIC  FOR  THE  ROYAL  FIREWORKS 

WATER  MUSIC 

Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

Neville  Marriner,  Director 

ZRG  697 


SUK:  SERENADE  FOR  STRINGS 

STRAUSS:   SEXTET  FROM  "CAPRICCIO" 

JANACEK:    SUITE   FOR   STRING   ORCHESTRA 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra 

Neville  Marriner,  Director 

ZRG  792 

CORELLI:  TWELVE  CONCERTI  GROSSI,  OPUS  6 

Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

Neville  Marriner,  Director 

ZRG  773/5 

3  Record  Boxed  Set  With  Insert 

SCHOENBERG:  VERLARTE  NACHT,  OPUS  4 

HINDEMITH:  FUNF  STUCKE,  OPUS  44,  NO.  4 

WEBERN:  FUNF  SATZE,  OPUS  5 

Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

Neville  Marriner,  Director 

ZRG  763 

VAUGHN  WILLIAMS:  FANTASIA  ON  A  THEME 

BY  THOMAS  TALLIS 

Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

Neville  Marriner,  Director 

ZRG  696 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Sunday  July  6  1975 
at  2.30pm 
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Program  Notes 


Franz  Schubert   1797—1828 
Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat 
D.  485 

Program  Note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  sluggishness  of  the  world  in 
awakening  to  its  priceless  heritage 
from  Franz  Schubert  is  one  of  the 
most  incredible  occurrences  in  mu- 
sical history.  Schubert  remained  dur- 
ing his  life  practically  unnoticed  and 
unknown  even  in  his  own  Vienna, 
beyond  his  circle  of  personal  friends. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  certain  discern- 
ing and  ardent  champions  after  his 
death.  Robert  Schumann  eleven  years 
later  made  much  of  the  chamber 
works  and,  discovering  the  great  C 
major  Symphony,  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig  and 
wrote  winged  words  about  it.  Liszt 
labored  for  Schubert  at  Weimar,  made 
piano  transcriptions  of  many  songs, 
including  the  great  cycles,  and  called 
him  'le  musicien  le  plus  poete  que 
jamais'.  The  ardor  of  Sir  George 
Grove  was  equal  to  Schumann's,  and 
his  pioneering  efforts  have  endeared 
him  to  every  Schubert  lover. 

But  the  zeal  of  these  champions 
missed  the  'Unfinished'  Symphony, 
which  was  not  dug  up  until  it  was 
forty-three  years  old,  and  the  six 
earlier  symphonies  slept  as  untouched 
and  unregarded  manuscripts  in  their 
archives  for  many  years.  It  was  in 
1867  that  Grove  visited  Vienna  with 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  discovered 
the  parts  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  (as 
copied  by  Ferdinand  Schubert)  in  the 
possession  of  Johann  Herbeck. 

Alfred  Einstein  was  reminded  by 
Schubert's  Fifth  of  Mozart's  G  minor 
Symphony  (no.  40) .  He  has  found  in 
this  one  emergence  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Beethoven,  an  expression  of 
independence.  'It  is  written  in  the 
cheerful  key  of  B  flat  major  and  scored 
for  a  small  orchestra  without  trum- 
pets and  side-drums.  The  orchestral 
combination  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  in  the  original  version  of  Mo- 
zart's G  minor  Symphony,  without 
clarinets.  The  only  remaining  remi- 
niscence of  Beethoven  is  the  four-bar 
"curtain"  in  the  first  movement,  but 
this  time  it  rises  quietly;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  delicate  refinements  of  this 
movement  that  this  "curtain"  reap- 
pears in  the  development,  but  not  in 
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the  recapitulation.  The  dynamics  are 
pre-Beethoven.  The  Andante  con  moto 
hovers  between  Haydn  and  Mozart 
and  its  loveliest  passage  is  reminiscent 
of  the  "Garden"  aria  from  Figaro. 
The  Minuet  is  so  Mozartian  that  it 
would  fall  into  place  quite  naturally 
in  the  G  minor  Symphony.  The  Finale, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  once  again  pure 
Haydn.  And  yet  this  chamber  sym- 
phony is  more  harmonious  and  in 
many  respects  more  original  than  its 
predecessor,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  form  the  Finale  is  perhaps 
the  purest,  most  polished,  and  most 
balanced  piece  of  instrumental  music 
that  Schubert  had  yet  written.' 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
1756-1791 

Piano  Concerto  in  C  Major  K.  246 

Program  note  by  Richard  Dyer 

Mozart  wrote  piano  concertos  nearly 
all  his  life.  The  last  one  was  com- 
posed in  1791,  the  year  he  died;  the 
first,  which  does  not  survive,  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  astounding 
anecdotes  about  the  child-genius. 

Once  after  a  Thursday  service,  An- 
dreas Schachtner,  court-trumpeter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  walked 
home  with  Leopold  Mozart,  the  com- 
poser's father.  Years  later  he  recalled 
the  scene: 

We  found  the  4-year  old  Wolfgan- 
gerl  busy  with  his  pen.  Papa:  What 
are  you  writing?  Wolfgang:  A  clavier 
concerto;  the  first  part  is  nearly  fin- 
ished. His  father  took  it  from  him 
and  showed  me  a  smudge  of  notes, 
most  of  which  were  written  over  ink- 
blots which- he  had  rubbed  out.  At 
first  we  laughed  at  what  seemed  such 
a  galimatias,  but  his  father  then  began 
to  observe  the  most  important  matter, 
the  notes  and  music;  he  stared  long 
at  the  sheet,  and  then  tears,  tears  of 
joy  and  wonder,  fell  from  his  eyes. 
Look,  Herr  Schachtner,  he  said,  see 
how  correctly  and  properly  it  is  all 
written,  only  it  can't  be  used,  for  it 
is  so  very  difficult  that  no  one  could 
play  it.  Wolfgangerl  said,  That's  why 
it's  a  concerto,  you  must  practise  it 
till  you  can  get  it  right,  look  that's 
how  it  goes.  He  played,  and  managed 
to  get  just  enough  out  of  it  for  us 
to  see  what  he  intended.  At  that  time 
he  had  the  notion  that  to  play  a  con- 
certo and  work  a  miracle  must  be  one 
and  the  same. 

And  indeed  it  is  to  the  series  of 
twenty-three  piano  concertos,  and  the 
operas,  that  we  turn  for  the  fullest 
realization  of  the  'miracle'  of  Mozart's 
genius— and  for  reasons  that  turn  out 
to  be  peculiarly  the  same,  the  con- 
versation, developed  into  drama,  be- 


tween opposing,  characterful  and  bal- 
anced forces. 

The  C  Major  Concerto,  K.  246, 
composed  in  Mozart's  20th  year, 
comes  early  along  in  his  development 
of  mastery  in  this  form.  It  had  been 
preceded  only  by  the  concertos  which 
he  had  developed  from  the  keyboard 
sonatas  of  Johann  Christian  Bach  and 
other  composers  (the  three  Bach  con- 
certos were  written  when  Mozart  was 
9;  two  years  later  there  were  four 
more,  based  on  the  work  of  German 
composers  like  Raupach  and  Hon- 
auer)  and  by  three  original  ones,  all 
adating  from  the  same  year.  It  was 
written  for  a  pupil  of  his  father's, 
Antonia,  Countess  Lutzos,  wife  of  the 
commander  of  the  Hohensalzburg 
Fortress.  Evidently  hers  was  not  a 
very  fully-developed  technique,  for 
this  curiously  'right-handed'  piece  is 
mechanically  one  of  the  least  demand- 
ing of  the  Mozart  concertos  to  play. 

That  it  has  other  than  virtuoso 
attractions  and  difficulties  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Mozart  himself  played 
it  at  least  twice  in  1777,  in  Munich 
and  in  Mannheim.  Five  years  later 
he  remembered  it  well  enough  to  ask 
his  father  to  send  the  score  to  Vienna. 
He  may  have  planned  to  play  it  again; 
probably  he  wanted  to  use  it  in  his 
teaching,  for  he  wrote  several  sets 
of  cadenzas,  each  exploiting  —  and 
evading  —  different  technical  prob- 
lems. 

The  first  movement,  the  Allegro 
aperto,  alternates  rather  foursquare 
material  between  the  piano  and  the 
orchestra;  the  alternations  of  dyna- 
mic level  are  frequent  and  obvious. 
But  there  are  surprises  as  well— some 
of  the  ornamental  figurations  are  not 
merely  ornamental,  and  it  has  often 
been  noted  that  the  second  subject, 
heard  legato  in  the  piano  alone,  bears 
a  close  relationship  to  the  melodies 
that  occur  in  similar  positions  in  the 
two  other  concertos  in  C  major,  K. 
415  and  K.  503. 

The  second  movement,  in  abbre- 
viated sonata  form,  is  built  around 
an  attractive  melody  that  some  have 
found  similar  to  the  one  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  solo  cantata  Exultate 
Jubilate.  The  last  movement  is  a  ron- 
deau, in  minuet  tempo,  with  agreeable 
bits  of  quirk  in  its  alternation  of 
springing  and  flowing  rhythmic  pat- 
terns. 

Abbot  Vogler— the  one  Browning 
wrote  the  poem  about— once  sight- 
read  the  concerto  for  Mozart.  In  a 
letter  to  his  father  Mozart  described 
the  playing  in  unprintable  language, 
but  went  on  to  define  the  art  of 
sight-reading  in  a  way  that  challenges 
all  performers. 

'Wherein  consists  the  art  of  playing 
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A  page  from  the  exercise  book  in  which  Mozart  wrote  his  first  symphony  at 
the  age  of  eight. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Preussische  Staatsbibliothek,  Berlin.) 

Descriptive  piece  by  Arden  Reardon 
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prima  vista?  In  this:  in  playing  the 
piece  in  the  proper  tempo  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  played,  and  in  playing 
all  the  notes,  appoggiaturas  and  so 
forth,  exactly  as  they  are  written  and 
with  the  appropriate  expression  and 
taste,  so  that  you  might  suppose  that 
the  performer  had  composed  it  him- 
self.' 

Accessible  as  the  piece  is,  it  also 
challenges  those  who  hear  it. 

'Listeners  who  can  really  appre- 
ciate Mozart's  piano  concertos,'  Alfred 
Einstein  wrote,  'are  the  best  audience 
there  is.' 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
1756-1791 

Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A 
K.  488 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

A  glance  at  Mozart's  activities  in  the 
winter  of  1785-86  will  show  to  what 
efforts  he  was  put  to  budget  his  small 
household  and  his  pleasures.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  just  ventured  upon 
his  most  cherished  project— The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro.  The  father  wrote  to 
Marianne  on  November  2  that  her 
brother  was  'up  to  his  ears'  in  Figaro 
—he  had  shifted  all  of  his  pupils  to 
afternoon  hours  in  order  to  have  his 
mornings  free  for  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress   on    his    opera.    Meanwhile,    he 


had  much  else  to  do.  There  was  Der 
Schauspieldirector,  the  one-act  opera- 
travesty,  which  he  must  compose  for 
a  performance  at  Schonbrunn  on 
February  7.  There  was  a  performance 
of  Idomeneo  in  March,  which  he 
supervised  for  Prince  Augsperg,  writ- 
ing two  new  numbers.  Then  there 
were  innumerable  concerts,  for  some 
of  which  he  must  write  new  works. 
In  addition  to  the  three  pianoforte 
concertos,  the  composition  of  other 
instrumental  music  had  kept  the  inex- 
haustible Mozart  from  finishing  his 
musical  setting  of  Beaumarchais.  He 
put  his  last  touches  to  the  score  of 
Figaro  just  before  its  performance  on 
May  11  1786. 

Still,  this  profusion  of  music  repre- 
sents but  a  part  of  his  activities 
during  the  six  months  in  question. 
The  scores  as  such  usually  brought 
him  no  income,  which  had  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  performance  at  an 
endless  round  of  concerts.  Besides  the 
public  performances,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable vogue  for  private  concerts 
in  the  houses  of  the  Viennese  nobility. 
A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  would 
be  proud  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
music-making  by  the  celebrated  Mo- 
zart, and,  let  us  hope,  rewarded  him 
well  for  his  services. 

The  A-major  Concerto  was  finished 
on  March  2  1786,  and  is  the  second 
of  the  three  composed  for  the  Lenten 
concerts  of  that  year.  An  illuminat- 
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ing  study  of  the  Concerto  is  to  be 
found  in  Alfred  Einstein's  Mozart, 
His  Character  and  His  Work,  a  part 
of  which  is  here  quoted: 

'In  the  A-major  Concerto  Mozart 
again  succeeded  in  meeting  his  public 
halfway  without  sacrificing  anything 
of  his  own  individuality.  He  never 
wrote  another  first  movement  so  sim- 
ple in  its  structure,  so  "normal"  in  its 
thematic  relations  between  tutti  and 
solo,  or  so  clear  in  its  thematic  in- 
vention, even  where  it  makes  excur- 
sions into  the  realm  of  counterpoint, 
or  contains  rhythmic  peculiarities.  The 
key  of  A  major  is  for  Mozart  the  key 
of  many  colors.  It  has  the  transpar- 
ency of  a  stained-glass  window.  There 
are  relations  between  the  first  move- 
ment of  this  Concerto  and  the  Clari- 
net Quintet.  Not  without  reason  are 
there  no  trumpets  and  timpani.  But 
there  are  also  darker  shadings  and 
concealed  intensities,  which  the  lis- 
tener interested  only  in  pleasant  enter- 
tainment misses  altogether.  Already  in 
this  movement  there  is  a  threatening 
touch  of  F-sharp  minor,  and  the  whole 
Andante  is  in  that  key,  which  Mozart 
otherwise  avoided.  The  latter  move- 
ment is  short,  but  it  contains  the  soul 
of  the  work.  .  .  .  The  Presto  seems  to 
introduce  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and 
a  ray  of  sunlight  into  a  dark  and 
musty  room.  The  gaiety  of  this  un- 
interrupted stream  of  melody  and 
rhythm  is  irresistible.' 


Georges  Bizet  1838-1875 

Little  Suite,  'Children's  Games' 
op.  22 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Like  Ravel's  Mother  Goose,  Bizet's 
Children's  Games  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  piano  duets  and 
then  subsequently  orchestrated.  The 
piano  version  was  a  set  of  twelve 
pieces;  the  Petite  Suite  consisted  of 
five  of  them.  Unlike  Ravel's  Mother 
Goose,  however,  both  composition 
and  orchestration  seem  to  have  gone 
hand  in  hand,  for  the  orchestral  suite 
was  actually  completed  in  the  month 
(September  1871)  that  Bizet  sold  the 
piano  pieces  to  the  publisher  Durand. 
The  orchestral  suite  was  first  per- 
formed in  March  1873. 

The  first  movement,  Marche:  Alle- 
gretto moderato  in  C  minor  is  entitled 
'Trompette  et  Tambour  (Trumpeter 
and  Drummer) .'  It  presents  the  gra- 
dual crescendo  and  then  decrescendo 
development  of  a  dainty  march-theme, 
interspersed  with  brisk  trumpet-calls, 
while  the  snare-drum  is  heard  keeping 
up  its  regular  ran-tan  in  the  distance. 


This  movement  is  scored  for  1  flute, 

1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair 
of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  snare-drum, 
cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  second  movement,  Berceuse: 
Andantino  quasi  andante  in  B  major 
is  entitled  'La  Poupee  (The  Doll).' 
In  it  a  simple  little  melody  is  devel- 
oped, now  in  the  muted  violins,  now 
in  this  or  that  wooden  wind  instru- 
ment, over  a  gently  rocking  figure  in 
the  muted  'celli.  The  movement  is 
short  and  perfectly  free  in  form.  It 
is  scored  for  1  flute,  1  piccolo-flute, 

2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  third  movement,  Impromptu: 
Allegro  vivo  in  A  minor  is  entitled 
'La  Toupie  (The  Top) .'  Against  a 
persistent  buzzing  of  the  violas,  a 
bright  little  dance-tune  is  played,  now 
by  the  wood-wind,  now  by  the  strings 
pizzicati.  The  music  is  picturesquely 
suggestive,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  fol- 
low the  first  brisk  whizz  of  the  string, 
as  the  top  is  set  a-going,  the  top's 
gradually  settling  down  to  its  droning 
hum,  its  skimming  over  the  floor  to  a 
wobbling  death.  Then  it  is  wound  up 
again,  and  the  spinning  is  repeated. 
This  movement  is  scored  for  the  same 
orchestra  as  the  preceding  one,  with 
the  addition  of  2  trumpets  and  1  pair 
of  kettle-drums. 

The  fourth  movement,  Duo:  An- 
dantino in  B-flat  major  is  entitled 
'Petit  mari,  petite  femme  (Little  Hus- 
band, Little  Wife).'  It  is  a  tender 
little  duet  between  the  first  violins 
and  the  'celli,  to  a  plain  harmonic 
accompaniment  in  the  other  strings. 
It  is  scored  for  strings  only. 

The  fifth  movement,  Galop:  Presto 
in  A  major  is  entitled  'Le  Bal  (The 
Ball) .'  It  is  a  rushing  galop  on  a 
dainty  theme,  worked  up  with  great 
spirit  and  dash.  It  is  scored  for  the 
same  orchestra  as  the  third  movement. 

The  score  of  this  suite  bears  no 
dedication. 
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David  Zinman 


David  Zinman 
Conductor 

David  Zinman,  Music  Director  of 
the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1936.  A  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory where  he  studied  violin,  he 
did  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  studying  composition 
and  serving  there  as  university  choral 
director.  He  studied  conducting  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood,  and  later  with  Pierre  Monteux, 
who  invited  him  to  serve  as  his  assis- 
tant in  Europe.  In  June  1963,  Mr 
Zinman  appeared  at  the  Holland  Fes- 
tival, replacing  the  indisposed  Paul 
Sacher  for  two  concerts  with  the 
Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed 
Music  Director  of  that  orchestra,  a 
post  he  retains  to  this  day.  With 
the  Chamber  Orchestra,  he  has  ap- 
peared throughout  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  at  numerous  European 
music  festivals.  In  the  spring  of  1974, 
he  led  the  Chamber  Orchestra  on  a 
global  tour  that  included  Indonesia, 
Australia,  the  Caribbean  and  Mexico. 
David  Zinman  has  conducted  the 
London  and  BBC  Symphony  Orches- 
tras, the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the 
Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra,  the 
Concertgebouw  and  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic. His  American  debut  oc- 
curred in  1967  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  since  then  he  has  con- 
ducted the  Toronto,  Chicago  and  Bos- 
ton Symphonies,  the  New  York  and 
•Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestras, 
and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  He 
made  his  Rochester  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra debut  in  1970,  and  two  years 
later  was  appointed  Music  Director 
there,  effective  fall  1974. 
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Malcolm  Frager 


Malcolm  Frager 
Pianist 

Malcolm  Frager,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  many  occasions  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  at  Tanglewood,  was  soloist 
with  the  St  Louis  Symphony  at  the 
age  of  ten.  During  his  teens  he  studied 
in  New  York  with  Carl  Friedberg, 
and  made  his  debut  at  Town  Hall 
before  he  was  twenty.  He  won  several 
important  musical  prizes  while  he 
studied  languages  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  magna 
cum  laude.  In  1959  Malcolm  Frager 
won  the  Leventritt  Award  in  New 
York,  and  the  first  prize  at  the  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Piano  Competition  in  Brussels.  The 
same  year  he  played  for  the  first  time 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

During  the  years  since,  he  has  given 
recitals  and  performed  with  orches- 
tras in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding South  America,  Europe,  the 
USSR,  Japan,  Australia  and  North 
America.  Among  the  orchestras  who 
have  invited  him  to  appear  are  the 
BBC  Orchestra,  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic, the  London  Symphony,  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  and  the  American  Sym- 
phony. Malcolm  Frager  has  given 
many  duo-recitals  with  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  has  given  the  first  perfor- 
mances in  modern  times  of  the  origi- 
nal versions  of  the  Schumann  A 
minor  and  Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor 
concertos,  and  has  made  many  re- 
cordings for  RCA,  London,  Soviet 
Grammophone  and  other  companies. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  phi- 
lanthropist and  amateur  musician, 
dreamed  many  years  of  founding  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston.  When  at  last  his 
dreams  approached  reality,  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  he  committed  to  paper 
a  statement  which  described  his  pur- 
poses and  intentions.  He  explored 
many  specifics,  among  them  the  en- 
gagement of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all 
their  time  needed  for  rehearsals  and 
for  concerts,  and  allowing  them  to 
give  lessons  when  they  had  time'.  He 
planned  'to  give  in  Boston  as  many 
serious  concerts  of  classical  music  as 
were  wanted,  and  also  to  give  at  other 
times,  and  more  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. Prices  of  admission  were  to  be 
kept  'low  always'.  The  conductor's 
charge  was  to  'select  the  musicians 
when  new  men  are  needed,  select  the 
programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all  the  re- 
hearsals and  concerts  .  .  .  and  general- 
ly be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances.' 
Administrative  help  and  a  librarian 
were  also  to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was 
to  be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts 
there  were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As 
for  the  orchestra's  financial  structure, 
of  the  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$115,000  Major  Higginson  reckoned  to 
provide  himself  for  the  deficit  of 
$50,000.  He  continued:  'One  more 
thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musi- 
cians. Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some 
money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller 
wrote  two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was 
the  scene  of  a  large  and  brilliant  gath- 
ering on  Saturday  evening  at  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Georg  Henschel.  We  find  it  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  Mr  Higginson,  who  instituted 
the  course,  and  to  whose  efforts  alone 
more  credit  is  due  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  music  than  all  the  "close  cor- 
poration societies"  ever  organized  in 
this  city.  The  selection  of  Mr  Georg 
Henschel  as  director  of  the  orchestra 
is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's  astute- 
ness and  sound  common  sense,  for  al- 
though the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  com- 
plimentary, the  results  attained  [Satur- 


day evening]  under  that  gentleman's 
baton  amply  and  doubly  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  for  there  has 
not  been  a  leader  in  our  musical  cir- 
cles during  recent  years  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  so  much  of  his 
own  musicianly  qualities  and  magnet- 
ism as  did  Mr  Henschel  on  Saturday 
evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  first  book- 
ing, there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five 
people  outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of 
whom  had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end 
of  the  season  concerts  were  sold  out, 
and  ticket  scalpers  had  already  started 
operations.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  press,  which  was  published 
on  March  21  1882:  'When  last  spring 
the  general  scheme  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  my  mind 
was  whether  they  were  wanted.  This 
doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  a  most 
kindly  and  courteous  public,  and  there- 
fore the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be 
held  in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  Symphony  Hall 
was  opened  in  1900.  The  new  building 
was  immediately  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  acoustically  perfect 
concert  rooms.  Georg  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,Emil  Paur,  and  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  all  of  them  German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  'Promenade  concert',  to  ful- 
fill Mr  Higginson's  wish  to  give  Bos- 
ton 'concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. From  the  earliest  days  there  were 
both  music  and  refreshments  at  the 
'Promenades'  —a  novel  idea  to  which 
Bostonians  responded  enthusiastically. 
The  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  to  be  renamed  'Popu- 
lar', and  later  'Pops',  fast  became  a 
tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The 
vicious  anti-German  feeling  then  prev- 
alent resulted  in  the  internment  and 
later  dismissal  of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of 
the  German  players  also  found  their 
contracts  terminated  at  the  same  time. 
Mr  Higginson,  then  in  his  eighties,  felt 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Orches- 
tra by  himself  was  now  too  heavy,  and 
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entrusted  the  Orchestra  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged 
as  Conductor,  to  be  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis. 
The  Boston  Symphony  at  that  time 
was  the  only  major  orchestra  whose 
members  did  not  belong  to  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
upheld  by  Mr  Higginson,  who  had  al- 
ways believed  it  to  be  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Conductor  to 
choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many 
wanted  Union  support  to  fight  for 
higher  salaries.  There  came  a  Saturday 
evening  when  about  a  third  of  the  Or- 
chestra refused  to  play  the  scheduled 
concert,  and  Monteux  was  forced  to 
change  his  program  minutes  before  the 
concert  was  due  to  start.  The  Trustees 
meanwhile  refused  to  accede  to  the 
players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  dem- 
onstrating characteristic  resource,  tact 
and  enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Or- 
chestra's pensioners,  several  of  whom 
responded  to  his  appeal,  then  held  au- 
ditions to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies. 
Two  present  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra, the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and 
Clarence  Knudson,  were  among  the 
young  Americans  engaged.  During  the 
following  seasons  Monteux  rebuilt  the 
Orchestra  into  a  great  ensemble.  In 
1924  Bostonians  gave  him  a  grateful 
farewell,  realising  that  he  had  once 
more  given  the  city  an  orchestra  that 
ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It  was 
not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  final- 
ly joined  the  Musicians  Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship,  elec- 
tric personality,  and  catholic  taste 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking 
moves  towards  expansion:  recording, 
begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts 
of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
since  1915,  and  who  became  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  eighteenth  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  contin- 
ues to  hold  today.  In  1936 
Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra  in 
their  first  concerts  here  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  and  two  years  later  he  and  the 
players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians'  was 
passionately  shared  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  In  1940  the  dream  was 
realized  when  the  Orchestra  founded 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood.  This  summer  academy  for 
young  artists  was  and  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  on  mu- 
sic throughout  the  world.  (An  article 
about  the  Center  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in 
Boston  Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers, and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertoire  to  this 
country.  The  Boston  Symphony  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the 
first  American  orchestra  to  appear  in 
the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch  restored 
the  Open  Rehearsals,  an  adaptation  of 
Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday  're- 
hearsals', which  later  had  become  the 
regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Direc- 
tor in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  sev- 
en years  with  the  Orchestra,  he 
presented  many  premieres  and  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to 
the  repertoire.  As  his  two  predecessors 
had  done,  he  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA,  including  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  Direc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  Fel- 
lowship program  was  instituted.  Many 
concerts  were  televised  during  his  ten- 
ure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he  con- 
ducted several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Mid-West.  He  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  world's  first  issues 
in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Steinberg 
appeared  regularly  on  televison,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  sta- 
tions. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  fol- 
lowing a  year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Invited  by  Charles 
Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting 


student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Orchestra  in  the 
years  since  that  time.  He  has  made 
many  recordings  with  the  Orchestra 
on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon labels,  and  with  the  latter  com- 
pany he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
an  ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal 
players.  Each  year  the  Chamber  Play- 
ers give  concerts  in  Boston,  and  have 
made  several  tours  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  the  USSR.  They 
have  appeared  on  television  and  have 
made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestras and  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  is  active  in  the 
sponsorship  of  Youth  Concerts  in  Bos- 
ton, is  deeply  involved  in  television, 
radio  and  recording  projects,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  es- 
tate here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Mr  Higgin- 
son's projected  $115,000  to  a  sum 
more  than  $6  million.  It  is  supported 
not  only  by  its  audiences,  but  by 
grants  from  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals. 
Without  their  support,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  would  be  unable 
to  continue  its  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  world  of  music. 
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SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

Saturday,  August  2 

Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Saturday,  August  16 

Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Virginia  Eskin,  piano 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Sunday,  September  21 

Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 
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THE  LEMON  TREE 

102  Main  Street 
Lenox,  Mass.  01240 
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When  the  Boston  Symphony  established 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of 
the  Orchestra's  most  illustrious  figures 
became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higgin- 
son  clearly  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  highly  professional  training  envi- 
ronment to  young  musicians,  and  when 
he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he 
wrote  of  his  wish  to  establish  also  a 
'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It 
was  a  wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized 
for  a  good  many  years  — not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  from 
1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fer- 
vently shared  Higginson's  vision  of  an 
academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and 
broaden  their  artistic  experience  under 


Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor, 
educator  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tan- 
glewood  for  the  annual  eight-week  ses- 
sion of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great 
experience  in  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  performance,  in  conducting  and 
composition.  Joseph  Silverstein,  Con- 
certmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal 
players  and  members  of  the  Orchestra, 
faculty  members  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as 
leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  per- 
formance,   carried    out    under    profes- 


the  guidance  of  eminent  international 
musicians.  More  than  any  other  single 
person,  it  was  Koussevitzky  who  made 
the  vision  a  reality.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  found- 
ing until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his 
vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an 
inspiring  example.  Today  Leonard 
Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  maintains  his  close  associ- 
ation with  Tanglewood  and  with  the 
Center.  Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  trib- 
ute to  the  continuity  and  success  of 
the  Center  that  the  present  Music  Di- 
rector, Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  dur- 
ing the  Munch  era.  From  1963  until 
1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of 
the  Center,  and  it  was  during  his  ten- 
ure that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  an- 
other conductor  who  would  become 
closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra, 
was  a  student  at  the  Center.  Today  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's 
direction   is  in   the  hands  of  Gunther 


sional  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
Center's  Fellowship  program  for  in- 
strumentalists, conductors,  singers  and 
composers,  Boston  University  offers 
programs  for  talented  high  school  in- 
strumentalists and  singers,  a  piano 
seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and 
programs  in  such  related  arts  as  dance 
and  theater.  These  programs  offer  col- 
lege-level credit  through  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  resources  available  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  nu- 
merous studios  for  practice  and  cham- 
ber music,  and  an  extensive  library  of 
music  literature  and  scores.  Rehear- 
sals and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center  Orchestra  and  other  per- 
forming groups  take  place  mostly  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lec- 
tures, seminars,  conducting  classes, 
vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  com- 
posers' forums  and  concerts  of  cham- 
ber music  take  place  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the 
Rehearsal    Stage,    in    the    Hawthorne 
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Cottage,  and  in  small  studios  situated 
both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and 
in  buildings  in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Or- 
chestra for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously 
provides,  without  charge,  nearly  100 
keyboard  instruments  for  individual 
practice  each  year,  while  other  in- 
struments—percussion, for  ex- 
ample—are provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  average  enrollment  of  the  Cen- 
ter is  somewhat  over  400,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 175  are  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program.  The  program 
provides  free  tuition  and  a  living  ex- 
pense stipend  to  a  number  of  students 
of  post-graduate  caliber.  In  addition  to 
the  Fellowship  Program  and  the  Tan- 
glewood Institute— the  Center's  prin- 
cipal divisions— the  Center  now  con- 
ducts a  Listening  and  Analysis  Semi- 
nar, which  is  open  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  teachers  and  performers.  This 
special  program  uses  the  Berkshire 
Festival  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  the  basis  of  classes  devoted 
to  musical  analysis,  history  and  appre- 
ciation. A  high  point  of  the  Center's 
activities  each  summer  is  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  August  10 
through  14  this  year,  which  is  present- 
ed in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard.  This 
internationally  known  'festival  within 
a  festival'  presents  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  most  advanced  music  of  today's 
composers.  For  many  years  now 
alumni  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
and  active  members  of  the  music 
world.  More  than  ten  percent  of  the 
members  of  this  country's  major  or- 
chestras are  graduates  of  the  Center, 
as  are  many  of  the  world's  notable 
conductors,  instrumental  soloists  and 
singers. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the 
scholarship  program  is  large  and  adds 
each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite 
you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself  the 
remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  mu- 
sicians. 
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IN  AND  AROUND 


THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich  in  its  activities  and 
events.  Of  these,  Tanglewood  is 
but  one.  A  complete  listing  of 
events  in  and  around  the  Berk- 
shires appears  in  Berkshire 
Week,  a  summer  magazine  of 
The  Berkshire  Eagle  and  Tor- 
rington  Register.  Copies  are 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  and 
the  Lions  Gate. 


Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 


Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 


Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 


Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 


Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 


Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 


Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife 
Sanctuary 

Lenox 
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paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

fine 

handcrafts 


MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON         413-298-4767 


-Je&vficne- :  637- 11<5& 


tcrfi  surf 


X 
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Your  host  Saturday  Eves  in 
the  Tanglewood  Tent 

THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

INN 

Dinner  and  Entertainment  Nightly 
after  Tanglewood 

Superb  French  Cuisine  served  in  a  quiet 
country  setting   Reservations  necessary 

(413)  274-6580 
RTE  41,  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS 


DONALD  O    1 1       LJLJf 

REALTORS 

163  NORTH  STREET 
PITTSFIELD.  MASS.  01201 
413  -  445-5661 
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Everyone's 
Guide  to  the 
Friends  of  Music 

or.' 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

ot  Tonglewood  provides  you  with  mony  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  all  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Derkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the«Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.   Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/607-1600 
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77i£  Friends  of  Music  at  Tan- 
glewood  are  hundreds  of  people 
concerned  with  keeping  beautiful 
music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not 
only  do  the  Friends  help  bring 
famous  conductors  and  soloists 
to  Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire 
Festival  concert,  but  they  also 
provide  the  critical  support  for 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
training  institution  for  tomor- 
row's great  musicians.  Further 
information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood, 
and  about  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 
OFFICE  located  at  the  Main 
Gate. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
THE  TANGLEWOOD  COUNCIL 
OF  THE   BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Mr  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Secretary 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Liaison  to  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 
Liaison  to  the  New  York  Council 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Liaison  from  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 
Business  Chairman 

Mr  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Public  Relations  Chairman 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Special  Projects  Chairman 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Membership  Chairman 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Special  Events  Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  Tivy 
Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Klein 

Vice-Chairmen 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr  William  A.  Selke 

Nominating  Co-Chairmen 
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Shh... 

I'm 

listening 

to 

UUmHT-FfTll 

89.1 


the  finest  in 
classical  music 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E>  op.  73  'Emperor' 
with  Christoph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


RAVEL 

Bolero 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

La  Valse 

Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(complete  ballet)  fall  release 


DG/2530  479 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2530  358 


DG/2530  475 
DG/2530 


F  YOU  ARE  A  KID 
YOU  HAVE  A  KID 
YOU  KNOW  A  KID 
YOU  FEEL  LIKE  A 

There  Is  Only 

One  Store 

In  the  Berkshires 


We  carry  fabulous  miniatures,  Ma- 
dame Alexander  &  handmade  dolls, 
imaginative  adult  games  &  puzzles, 
Lego,  Meccano  &  other  construction 
sets,  the  largest  selection  of  kites, 
boats  &  planes,  creative  coloring, 
game  &  antique  replica  books,  Steiff 
&  Beatrix  Potter  stuffed  animals  & 
lots  morel 


Stop  In  & 

Browse  for 

J  One  of  the 

Best  Times 

of Your 

Vacation 


VI  it/A 


,i 


FATHER 


84  North  St.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  10-5:30 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  Thurs.  10-9  P.M. 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 

(album  includes  Petrushka  and 
Suite  from  The  Firebird) 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 
Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

(album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak)      RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 


J 


and 


MWJQ 
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Williamstown 
Theatre  Festival 


£ 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

One  hundred  seventy-five 
performances  of  thirty-five  events 

JULY  3-AUG.  30 

PHONE  RESERVATIONS:  413-458-8146  P.O.  BOX 
675  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  02167 


Auster-Lodge 

15  MIN.  FROM  TANGLEWOOD 
ENTREES  PREPARED  ACCORDING 
TO  AUTHENTIC  VIENNESE- 
GERMAN  RECIPES 
TORTE  IMPORTED  FROM  WORLD 
FAMOUS  SACHER  HOTEL  IN  VIENNA 
OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

WEEKLY  5: 30  TO  9: 30  PM 

SUNDAY  4:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SOUPE  9:00  TO  10:30  PM 

RT.  22  AUSTERLITZ,  N.Y. 
(518)392-9996 


You  are  always  welcome  at 

The  Only  Botanical  Garden 
in  the  Berkshires 


THE 

BERKSHIRE 

GARDEN 

CENTER 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

on  Routes  1 83  &  1 02 

(10  minutes  from  Tanglewood) 

Herb  Garden  &  Shop 

Plant  Windows 

Perennial  Borders 

Seasonal  Exhibits 

Garden  Gift  Shop 

Youth  Center 

Lectures 


Nonprofit     • 


Open 
Daily 


Free 
Admission 


John  Ganson 
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University  of  Rochester 

EASTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

■ 

Robert  Freeman,  director 

announcing  recent  appointments  to 
the  senior  performing  faculty: 

Helen  Boatwright,  soprano 

David  Burge,  piano . 

Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

James  Galway,  flute 

Sydney  Hodkinson,  composer-conductor 

Gustav  Meier,  conductor 

Yi-Kwei  Sze,  bass 

Thomas  Paul,  bass 

Philip  West,  oboe-chamber  music 


and  returning  to  the  Eastman  Faculty 
as  Distinguished  University  Professor: 
Cecile  Staub  Genhart,  piano 

for  further  information,  contact: 
Philip  Swanson,  director  of  admissions 

Eastman  School  of  Music 

26  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for 

SIR  GEORG  SOLTI 

and  the 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 

on 

LONDON  RECORDS 

at 


berkshire 
record 
outlet 
inc. 


'at  least  1/3  off 
all  records 
at  all  times" 


10-6  Mon. -Wed. 
10-9  Thurs. -Sat. 


ROUTE  7-20  PITTSFIELD 
ACROSS  FROM  YELLOW  ASTER 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  10  of  the 
program.  During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are 
closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end 
are  earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
held  each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge 
for  admission  is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The 
Office  is  open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert 
days.  Please  note  that  children  regardless  of  age  pay  full  admission. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find 
stray  property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who 
wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  Office 
located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph 
records,  sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The 
store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the 
Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany, 

New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 


First  Aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate. 
In  case  of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Rest  rooms  are  located  throughout  the  grounds.  Please  note,  however,  that 
all  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Shed  are  closed  during  the  concerts. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name 
and  seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and  the   Boston   Symphony   Chamber 
Players  record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON. 


BALDWIN  is  the  offical  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Slockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 


CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENES  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT 
ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  8-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Now  There's  Lots  of  Living  in  the  Berkshires  as  Exciting  as  Tanglewood 


NEAR  HEMLOCK  BROOK 

Tanglewood 
Brodie  &  Jiminy  Peak 
Jacobs  Pillow  Dance  Festival  \ 

Summer  Stock  Theatres 
Many  Hiking  Trails 
Country  Clubs 
Sailing 
Fishing 
Hunting 


"v  ■'  ,,    I 


JUST  OVER 
NEW  YORK  BORDER 

Summer  Home  of  — 
NYC  Ballet  and 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Harness  Racing 


IN  WILLI AMSTOWN 
Sterling  &  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
Cross  Country  Skiing 
Williams  Museum  of  Art 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre 
Concerts/Lectures 
Fine  Restaurants 
Golf  Courses 

JUST  OVER  VERMONT 
BORDER 

Skiing 

Horse  Racing 
Art  Centers  — 

Crafts/Pottery /Painting 
Music  Festival 
Variety  of  Museums 


_J|emlock  Iriool^ 


301  North  Hemlock  Lane,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267 

Hemlock  Brook  Town  Home  Condominiums  are  a  unique  mixture  of  Early  America  with  modern  con- 
veniences. Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  as  magnifi- 
cent a  view  of  the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  2Y2  baths,  master  suite,  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  fishing  in  the  brook  and  ample  room  to  stroll  or 
jog  on  the  11 -acre  site.  Prices  range  from  $39,000  —  $48,400.  You  must  see  Hemlock  Brook  to  appreciate 
this  value.  It's  a  perfect  four-seasonal  home  for  year-round  or  vacation  enjoyment.  COME  SEE  FOR 
YOURSELF  any  day  from  1 :00  p.m.  till  dusk,  or  call  us  collect  (413)  458-4060. 

Hemlock  Brook  is  on  Rte.  7  just  north  of  the  junctions  of  Rts.  2  &  7,  and  only  a  3  hour  drive  from  New  York  City  or  Boston 
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This  piano  was  onfy  used  for  8  weeks 
by  a  little  lacty  in  Tanglewood. 


This  might  sound  like  the  classic  used  car  come-on, 
if  it  weren't  the  truth. 

After  the  Festival,  all  Baldwin  pianos  and  organs  are 
ready  to  perform  a  beautifully-priced  encore 
in  your  home. 


Baldwin 

Annual  Tanglewood  Sale 

September  2  thru  September  30 

In  Boston  at  Paine  Furniture,  81  Arlington  Street  Phone  426-0775 

In  Burlington  at  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Factory  Showrooms,  54  Middlesex  Turnpike  (Exit  42  east  from  Rt.1 28)  Phone  273-0450 
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They're 

playing 

our 

song: 


"Rhapsody  in  Green" 


What  else  would  they  play  at 
Tanglewood?  A  pastorale.  A  sylvan 
symphony. 

Extraordinarily  well. 

They're  outstanding  young 
musicians,  selected  through  auditions 
at  high  schools  around  the  country  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year, 
offers  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  available  anywhere.  Members 


of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Private  study 
with  master  artists.  Performance  with 
chamber  music  and  orchestral 
groups.  Or  participation  in  an  in- 
depth  vocal  program  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Institute  Chorus.  And  for 
students  at  the  college  and  post- 
graduate level:  seminars  in  piano  and 
harp  and  an  applied  music  program 
for  experienced  instumentalists. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  offered  by  Boston 


University  School  for  the  Arts  in 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  June  29  through  August  24, 
1975. 

For  further  information  about 
the  Institute,  or  about  music  pro- 
grams leading  to  degrees  at  the 
bachelor,  master  and  doctoral 
levels,  contact: 
Norman  Dello  Joio,  dean 
Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 

COLIN     DAVIS 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Assistant  Conductor 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 


oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
E>  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

.harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


IMIilC 

FM    90.3   mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothingelse  like  it 
in  broadcasting!)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 


Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  bulletin. 


WAMC 

Albany  Medical  College 

Albany,  New  York  12208 


n 


National  Public  Radio 

for  eastern  New  York 


Uppp  for  eastern  New  York 
U      and  western  New  England 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


o  place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.  413-623-8933 

becket ' 
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Tanglewood 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  of  the  Tan- 
glewood grounds  stands  a  small  red 
cottage,  a  replica  of  the  building  in 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  from 
the  early  summer  of  1850  to  November 
of  1851.  The  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  apparently  agreed  with 
Hawthorne,  for  the  time  he  spent  here 
was  an  unusually  productive  one. 
Among  the  works  he  completed  was 
The  Wonder  Book,  a  collection  of  fan- 
ciful tales  which  take  place  in  a  locale 
for  which  Hawthorne  invented  the 
name  'Tanglewood.'  Shortly  after- 
wards he  completed  a  similar  volume 
entitled  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Wil- 
liam Aspinwall  Tappan,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant and  banker,  in  turn  appropriated 
the  name  for  his  neighboring  estate,  an 


Hadley,  and  the  venture  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  promoters  in- 
corporated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  following  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in 
the  next  summer's  concerts.  The  Or- 
chestra's Trustees  accepted,  and  it  was 
on  August  13  1936  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concert  in  the 
Berkshires.  The  event  took  place  at 
'Holmwood,'  a  former  Vanderbuilt  es- 
tate, today  Foxhollow  School.  The 
series,  which  again  consisted  of  three 
concerts,  was  given  under  a  tent,  and  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people  attended. 
In  the  winter  of  1936,  the  descendants 


estate  which  would  later  become  the 
summer  home  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Hawthorne  was  but 
one  of  several  famous  writers  who 
were  drawn  to  the  Berkshire  coun- 
tryside. Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Mel- 
ville were  sometime  residents,  and  so 
too  were  many  well-to-do  Bostonians 
and  New  Yorkers,  some  of  whom  built 
magnificent  summer  homes  in  the 
area,  a  location  that  had  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  great  beauty 
spots  of  New  England.  It  was  on  one 
such  estate,  the  Dan  Hanna  Farm  at 
Interlaken,  that  a  group  of  music  lov- 
ing summer  residents  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  in  Au- 
gust 1934.  These  were  performed  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under   the  direction   of   Henry 


of  William  Aspinwall  Tappan,  Mrs 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  As- 
pinwall Tappan,  offered  Tanglewood, 
with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of 
lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  12  1937  the  Festival's  largest 
crowd  thus  far  assembled  under  a  tent 
for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert,  a 
program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As 
Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  over- 
powering the  music  and  causing  the 
concert  to  be  interrupted  three  times 
before  the  first  half  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  second  half  of  the  program 
had  to  be  changed,  because  of  water 
damage  to  some  of  the  instruments, 
and    when    the    concert    ended,    Miss 
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43RD  SEASON 
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Jacob's 
Pillow 

Dance  Festival 


America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival 

July  1  -  August  23  at  Lee,  Mass. 

34th  Year  in  the  Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

Norman  Walker,  Director 

Grace  Badorek,  Comptroller 

Donald  Westwood,  Promotional  Director 

NEW  PROGRAM  EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  7:30  P.M. 

FIRST  WEEK- July  1-5 
Linda  Di  Bona  &  Chris  Jensen 
Theatre  Dance  Collection 
Chiang  Ching 

SECOND  WEEK  July  8-12 

Emily  Frankel 

Joan  Miller  Dance  Company 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 

THIRD  WEEK  July  15-19 
Murray  Louis  Dance  Company 

FOURTH  WEEK  July  22-26 
Cliff  Keuter  Dance  Company 
Nala  Najan 

FIFTH  WEEK  July  29  -  August  2 
Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Company 

SIXTH  WEEK  August  5-9 
Boston  Ballet  Company 

E.  Virginia  Williams,  Artistic  Director 

SEVENTH  WEEK  August  12-16 
Margaret  Beats 
Dancers  —  Soloists  from 
American  Ballet  Theatre 

EIGHTH  WEEK  August  19-23 
Five  by  Two  (Jane  Kosminsky  & 
Bruce  Becker)  and  Guest  Artists 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 


Performances:  Performances  are  held  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Curtain  times:  Tuesday, 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
8:40  p.m.  Thursday  and  Saturday  Matinees: 
3:00  p.m.  Tickets:  $7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron  or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office,  Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

call  10  a.m.  -  9  p.m.  (413)  243-0745. 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow:  Approx.  150 
mi.  from  Boston  or  New  York,  near  Tangle- 
wood. Take  the  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike.  Public  transportation 
from  Boston  via  Greyhound;  from  New  York 
via  Greyhound  or  Bonanza  Bus.  For  bus 
information  call  (617)  423-5810  or 
(212)  594-2000. 


Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238 

(413)  243-0745 
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If  music 

be  the  food 

of  love, 

play  on!" 


m 

^P  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink  to  the  patrons  of  Tang lewood  for  years. 


LEISURE  l£E 


A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee.  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the 
Festival's  founders,  came  to  the  stage 
and  told  the  audience  that  the  storm 
had  proved  conclusively  the  need  for  a 
shed.  $100,000  would  be  needed  for 
this  purpose,  she  said,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount 
was  fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the 
Music  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  emi- 
nent architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and 
these  were  then  modified  by  Josef 
Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  di- 
rected construction.  Miraculously,  the 
structure  was  completed  on  June  16 
1938,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  inaugural  concert,  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

For  Koussevitzky,  the  event  repre- 
sented the  partial  fulfillment  of  one  of 
his  fondest  dreams,  a  dream  that 
would  be  completely  realized  two  sum- 
mers later  with  the  opening  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  He  thought  of 
the  two  institutions  as  a  single  entity, 
a  'creative  musical  center,'  he  wrote, 
'where  the  greatest  living  composers 
will  teach  the  art  of  composition;  the 
greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect 
performance;  the  greatest  conductors, 
the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras 
and  choruses.  The  most  eminent  think- 
ers and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A 
free  cooperation  of  such  an  elite  will 
certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new 
and  great  values  of  art;  in  the  radi- 
ation of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and, 
finally,  in  the  education  and  training 
of  a  new  generation  of  American  art- 
ists.' 

By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall, 
the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several 
small  studios  had  been  built,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  as  to 
attract  nearly  100,000  visitors.  Tan- 
glewood  today  draws  nearly  a  quarter 
million  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  there  are  weekly 
'Prelude'  concerts  and  open  rehearsals, 
there  is  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  there  are  al- 
most daily  concerts  by  the  gifted 
young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  perform  annually,  and  the 
Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  con- 
certs by  popular  artists.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  mu- 
sic but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical 
forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
which  makes  the  Festival  truly  unique. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  have  become  a  fit- 
ting shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  vital,  humanistic  tra- 
dition which  was  his  legacy. 


SCULPTURE     AT     TANGLEWOOD 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  four  distinguished  artists: 
Harry  Bertoia,  Masayuki  Nagare,  Herbert  Ferber  and  Forrest  Myers. 


Born  in  San  Lorenzo,  Italy,  Harry  Bertoia 
studied  with  Eliel  Saarinen  in  this  country, 
has  worked  extensively  in  metal  work,  ab- 
stract jewelry,  graphics  and  sculpture,  and 
has  exhibited  in  the  leading  museums  of 
the  United  States. 

Masayuki  Nagare's  background  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  traditional  religion  and  art  of 
Japan.  His  life  has  known  years  of  contem- 
plation and  intense  periods  of  self-study  in 
sculptural  forms.  Nagare's  commissions  in- 
clude works  for  the  Juilliard  School  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Bertoia  and  Nagare  are 


represented  by  the  Staempfli  Gallery. 

Herbert  Ferber's  work,  which  is  exhibited 
widely  here  and  abroad,  appears  in  impor- 
tant private  collections  as  well  as  in  leading 
museums.  Represented  by  the  Emmerich 
Gallery  in  New  York,  he  divides  his  time 
between  New  York  and  North  Egremont. 

Forrest  Myers,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Park  Place  Gallery  in  New  York,  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Great  Barrington.  His  work 
appears  in  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 
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Masayuki  Nagare:   Loneliness,  1966 
Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York 


Herbert  Ferber:  Morgan  II,  1971 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 
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A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  with  flickering 
gaslights,  polished  walnut  and 
shining  brass. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  from 
11  P.M.  to  2,  draft  beer,  peanuts, 
great  snacks  and  an  old-time 
piano.  A  perfect  way  to  continue 
your  evening  out. 

888891!  m 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent 
modern  14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berkshires ...  a  complete  resort  complex 
with  luxurious  air-conditioned  rooms  and 
suites,  dining  in  three  restaurants,  glass- 
domed  pool,  saunas,  cinema,  indoor  parking 
and  two-level  shopping  plaza— all  under 
one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— elegant 

new  buffet  Wednes- 
day through  Saturday; 
superb  food  plus  a 
carafe  of  wine,  just  $6.25. 
Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  initimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 


Emerald  Room 

. .  .skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


JtDoloniol 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


*lnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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Map  of  Tanglewood 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


MOUNTAIN 


VALLEY 
ESTATES 

•  An  exclusive  community  of  forty  single  family  dwellings  in  Lenox 
and  Richmond. 

•  Homesites  available  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  acres  with  re- 
strictive covenants. 

•  Appealing  low  tax  rate. 

•  Over  80  acres  of  common  ground  for  recreational  use. 

•  Ideally  located  in  the  Berkshires  .  .  .  just  ten  minutes  from  Tan- 
glewood, Pittsf  ield,  ski  area,  Racquet  Club  for  tennis  etc. 

•  Superb  views  of  The  Berkshire  Hills  and  Mt.  Greylock.     k^- 

•  Financing  available.     •  Brochure  upon  request.  / \ 


/>JTTSFI£L 
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M.  J.  QUIGLEY,  Realtor 

101  South  Street     Pittsf  ield,  Mass. 


443-5350  or  443-1 561 
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The  Music  Director 


Seiji  Ozawa,  who  became  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
have  headed  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881.  The  successor  of 
such   historic   figures   as    Karl    Muck, 


Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
and  Charles  Munch,  Mr  Ozawa  had 
served  as  Music  Adviser  during  the 
preceding  season,  and  before  that  he 
had  appeared  on  numerous  occasions 
as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935, 
he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting,  and  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition 
of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France. 
One  of  the  judges,  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  invited  him  to 
study  at  Tanglewood  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Or- 
chestra began.  He  was  made  an  assis- 
tant conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic at  the  beginning  of  the  1961- 
1962  season,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  season  that  he  made  his  first 
full-length  professional  concert  ap- 
pearance in  North  America,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964 
he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the 
start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he  be- 
came Music  Director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  a  post  he  relinquished  after 
four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  guest-conducting.   During  the 


summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera 
for  the  first  time  —  Cost  fan  tulte  at 
Salzburg,  where  he  conducts  again  this 
summer  — and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  festi- 
val. That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and  later  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  of 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmon- 
ic. He  will  return  to  Berlin  in  1976  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  in  perform- 
ances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
and  the  Berlioz  Requiem. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  became  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  holds  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. His  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  include  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust, 
Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach, 
and  Ravel's  Bolero,  Rapsodie  espag- 
nole  and  La  Valse.  He  and  the  Orches- 
tra are  currently  recording  the  com- 
plete orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  Mr 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra are  scheduled  to  tour  Europe 
in  February  of  1976. 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs, Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings, Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg"and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions, Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


X 


-Aunt  'Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 

Gourmet  Foods  Papeteries 

„    ,   _    .  Herbs  and  Spices 

Maple  Products     _       _  ,    ,  /  , 
Home  Baked  Goods 
Choice  Cheeses     Coffee    Tea   Honey 

Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 

Imported  Delicacies  Old-Fashioned    IfcTe-w    England's       .A.:m.e:Eica.x}.a.  2vCa.rlcetpla.ee  W 

Candy  a-RE-A-l*    BA.ERHTO-T01T,    MASS 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stookbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NLWNOlKEIl 

by 

J.TlLL 

tJVTD. 


Telephone:  413-528-1500 


X 
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Remember, 


rn   the   Rerkshires   if   you  hriven'i  seen    JKNIFFR   HOUSE! 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

records  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

exclusively  for 


mm 
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Hector  Robe 

La  DamnaBon  de  Faust 

FausB^nb^rme  The  Damnation  of  ft»sr 

EdfrhMartK  Stuart  Burrows 

DonaHMdnryie-ThomasPaul 

'EmgewoodFestnel  Chorus 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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BEETHOVEN  KLAVIERKONZERT  XR5  ES-DIR 
PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  5  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR 

C'HRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH.  PLANO 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRVSEIJI  OZAWA 
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TheirLatest  Recording? 

Berlioz: 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

Mathis  •  Dickison  •  Burrows 
Mclntyre  •  Paul  •  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  •  Boston 
Syrnphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  ■  2709048  •  3  LPs 
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Marketed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated 
810Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


2530358 


2530  475 

First  Recording  in  Ozawa 's  Ravel  Cycle! 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 

TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  July  11  1975 
at  7pm 


Weekend  Prelude 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

violin 


Joseph  Silverstein 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 


Sonata  No.  1  in  G  minor     S.  1001 

Adagio 

Fuga 
Siciliano 

Presto 


Partita  No.  2  in  D  minor     S.1004 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Gigue 
Chaconne 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


Joseph  Silverstein 
Violinist 

Joseph  Silverstein,  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972 
season  and  concertmaster  since  1962, 
joined  the  Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was 
then,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  the 
youngest  member.  Born  in  Detroit, 
he  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Josef  Gin- 
gold  and  Mischa  Mischakoff .  He  was 
a  prize  winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elis- 
abeth of  Belgium  International  Com- 
petition, and  a  year  later  won  the 
Naumberg  Foundation  Award.  Before 
coming  to  Boston  he  played  in  the 
orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and 
Philadelphia.  Joseph  Silverstein  has 
established  an  international  reputation 
as  soloist  and  as  first  violinist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  Germany  and  England,  in 
1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has 
performed  over  30  concertos  with 
the  Orchestra,  and  has  recorded  those 
by  Bartok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

As  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein 
has  made  many  recordings  of  cham- 
ber music  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood, 
he  is  also  Adjunct  Professor  of  Music 
at  Yale  University  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity. In  addition  he  teaches  privately. 
In  1970  he  received  an  honorary  Doc- 
torate of  Music  from  Tufts  Univer- 
sity. During  the  1969-1970  season  he 
made  his  debut  as  conductor  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra. 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Program  Notes 


Friday  July  11  1975 
at  9pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

conductor 


J.C.  BACH 

Sinfonia  in  D    Op.  18,  No.  4 

Allegro  con  spirit o 

Andante 

Rondo:  presto 

J.S.  BACH 

Cantata  No.  51  'Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen' 
for  Soprano  and  Orchestra  with  Trumpet  Obbligato 

Aria:  Jauchzet  Gott 

Recitative:  Wir  be  ten  zu  dem  Temp  el 

Aria:  Hochster,  mache  deine  Gute 

Choral:  Sei  Lob  und  Preis 

Aria:  Alleluia 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON  soprano 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA  trumpet 


INTERMISSION 


C.P.E.  BACH 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D    'Hamburg' 

Allegro  di  molto 
Largo 
Presto 

J.S.  BACH 

Cantata  No.  34 
'O  ewiges  Feuer,  O  Ursprung  der  Liebe'     S.  34 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON  soprano,  ROSE  TAYLOR  mezzo-soprano 

KENNETH  RIEGEL  tenor,  DAVID  ARNOLD  bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  John  Oliver  conductor 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  Boston  Symphons  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  (irammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  ;   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


Johann  Christian  Bach  1735-1782 

Sinfonia  in  D 
op.  18,  No.  4 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

The  Sinfonia  in  D,  Op.  18,  No.  4, 
comes  from  a  set  of  works  published 
in  London,  in  1781,  as  'Six  Grand 
Overtures,  three  for  a  Single,  and 
three  for  a  Double  Orchestre,  for 
Violins,  Hautboys,  Flutes,  Clarinetts, 
Horns,  Tenor  and  Bass.  Composed  by 
lohn  Christian  Bach,  Music  Master  to 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family.' 
Today,  most  people  find  it  helpful  to 
know  that  fohann  Christian  Bach,  to 
use  the  German  form  of  his  name, 
was  the  youngest  of  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach's  surviving  sons,  but  to 
the  average  music-loving  Englishman 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century  the 
name  Bach,  without  qualifying  ini- 
tials, would  have  signified  this  Bach 
rather  than  J.S.  or  K.P.E.  or  W.F. 
Bach.  The  few  Englishmen  of  the 
time  who  were  aware  of  his  now 
famous  father  would  probably  have 
identified  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  as 
a  provincial  German  organist. 

Shortly  after  his  Father's  death  in 
1750,  fifteen-year-old  Johann  Christian 
set  off  for  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
keyboard  for  a  short  time  with  his 
much  older  half-brother,  Karl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach.  From  there  he  went 
to  Italy  for  a  period  of  study  with 
Padre  Martini,  later  Mozart's  teacher, 
and  while  there  he  underwent  a  trans- 
formation that  must  have  scandalized 
his  staunchly  Lutheran  family.  Not 
only  did  he  convert  to  Roman  Cath- 
olicism but  he  also  became  organist 
of  Milan  Cathedral  and  began  to  com- 
pose Italian  operas.  He  became  so 
successful  as  an  opera  composer  that 
in  1762  he  was  invited  to  London 
to  write  for  the  King's  Theatre.  There 
he  settled,  became  Music  Master  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  the  German-born 
wife  of  George  III,  and  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  Brit- 
ish musical  life.  For  the  next  twenty 
years,  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he 
led  a  busy  existence  as  concert  direc- 
tor, keyboard  artist  and  composer. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  1770s  he 
suffered  a  decline  in  popularity,  and 
when  he  died  in  1782  he  was  so  debt- 
ridden  and  impoverished  that  he  was 
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J.S.  BACH 

In  the  year  1740,  when  Bach  was  the  organist  at  St  Thomas 
in  Leipzig,  a  German  newspaper  published  a  list  of  the  ten 
best  musicians  of  the  country  and  time.  Bach  was  accorded 
;  seventh  place.  First  place  was  given  Teleman,  the  most  famous 
musician  of  his  time,  although  today  his  name  seldom  appears 
outside  the  pages  of  a  history  of  music.  Handel  was  assigned 
a  place  prominent  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  us.  But  all  the 
others  are  entirely  forgotten. 

Exactly  two  hundred  years  later,  in  1940,  an  American 
paper  submitted  the  same  question  both  to  a  group  of  experts 
and  to  the  public  at  large,  although  the  question  was  expanded 
to  comprise  musicians  of  all  times  and  nations.  The  public 
voted  for  their  great  favorite  Beethoven  and  put  Bach  in  second 
place.  The  experts,  however,  reversed  this  judgment  and  de- 
clared Bach  to  have  been  the  greatest  musician  of  all  times. 


Fifty-eight  giant  volumes  contain  the  mighty  work  left  by 
Bach  to  a  world  able  thoroughly  to  comprehend  but  the  least 
important  part  of  him — the  mortal  organist.  His  immortal 
creative  genius  is  still  not  fully  appreciated.  Thumbing  through 
these  volumes,  we  come  upon  presentiments,  or  direct  antici- 
pations, of  almost  all  the  musical  styles  which  have  since 
placed  their  imprint  upon  the  history  of  music. 

from  Pahlen's  'Music  of  the  World'. 


J.S.  Bach 


Descriptive  piece  by  Ardert  Reardon 


buried  in  a  pauper's  grave.  His  mu- 
sic, however,  did  not  immediately 
disappear  from  the  repertory.  His 
symphonies  in  fact  remained  a  part 
of  the  standard  concert  fare  until  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Twenty-one  of  Bach's  symphonies 
were  published  during  his  lifetime, 
and  the  six  which  comprise  Op.  18 
are  a  particularly  fine  example  of  his 
mature  London  years.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, his  works  in  this  form  are 
cast  in  a  three-movement  format,  a 
sort  of  orchestral  sonata  which  gen- 
erally consisted  of  an  opening  Alle- 
gro, a  middle  movement  marked  An- 
dante or  Largo,  and  a  Vivace  or 
Allegro  finale.  Stylistically  indebted 
to  Italian,  German  and  French  in- 
fluences, Johann  Christian's  music 
represented  a  synthesis  similar  to  the 
one  which  Londoners  had  earlier 
found  so  attractive  in  the  music  of 
Handel.  Along  with  Haydn,  Johann 
Christian  Bach  was  one  of  the  most 
important  influences  on  the  music  of 
Mozart.  It  will  be  evident  from  Op. 
18,  No.  4,  that  the  qualities  which 
attracted  Mozart  and  informed  his 
own  style  were  Bach's  elegantly  bal- 
anced melodies,  his  precise  yet  com- 
plex textures,  his  structural  simplicity, 
and  his  generally  serene  mood. 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  1685—1750 

Cantata  No.  51 

'Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen' 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes 
of  John  N.  Burk 

In  recent  years  new  light  has  been 
shed  on  the  dating  of  Bach's  cantatas, 
and  it  now  seems  fairly  certain  that 
'Jauchzet  Gott'  was  composed  in  1730, 
and  first  performed  on  September  17 
of  that  year,  the  fifteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity. 

Scored  for  soprano,  strings,  solo 
trumpet  and  continuo,  this  is  vocally 
one  of  Bach's  most  difficult  cantatas, 
musically  one  of  the  greatest.  The 
trumpet  is  heard  only  in  the  opening 
aria  and  the  closing  'Alleluja',  in  each 
case  as  if  it  were  the  second  soprano 
voice  of  a  duet.  Both  movements  are 
in  C  major— music  of  rejoicing  and  of 
great  brilliance.  'The  soprano  part,' 
writes  Arnold  Schering,  'copied  out 
by  Bach  himself,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  autographs  of  the  master. 
What  singer  was  intended  for  this 
difficult,  virtuoso  part,  whether  an  ex- 
quisite young  Thomaskirche  scholar, 
or,  more  probably,  a  student  falsetto 
singer  (Philipp  Emanuel?)  is  un- 
known. In  any  case  the  part  bears 
witness   at   all   times  of  an  extraor- 


dinary art  of  baroque  ornamental 
singing.  Only  with  apprehension  does 
a  singer  of  today  venture  a  complete 
recital  of  this  cantata.  To  the  accom- 
panying parts  Bach  also  allotted  no 
easy  task.  In  the  outside  movements 
he  demands  of  the  trumpet  not  only 
the  greatest  facility  in  mastering  con- 
certante  figurations,  but  also  a  tone 
so  delicate  and  silvery  that  the  solo 
voice  is  never  covered.' 

The  unidentified  text  of  the  arias 
and  the  intervening  recitative  derives 
partly  from  Psalms  66  and  138.  The 
recitative,  which  is  accompanied  by 
strings,  leads  into  an  elaborately 
phrased  andante.  In  the  second  aria, 
somber  and  anguished,  the  singer  is 
supported  only  by  the  continuo.  The 
chorale  is  taken  from  the  hymn  'Nun 
lob'  mein'  Seel'  by  Johann  Gramann. 
With  two  solo  violins  weaving  an  ex- 
quisite tracery,  the  singer  takes  the 
phrases  of  the  cantus  firmus.  The  bril- 
liant 'Alleluja'  follows  without  pause. 

ARIA 

Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen.  Was 
der  Himmel  und  die  Welt  an  Ge- 
schopfen  in  sich  halt,  miisse  dessen 
Ruhm  erhohen,  und  wir  wollen  un- 
serm  Gott  gleichfalls  jetzt  ein  Opfer 
bringen,  dass  er  uns  in  Kreuz  und 
Not,  allezeit  hat  beigestanden. 
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Praise  God  in  all  lands!  Over  heaven 
and  earth,  all  the  creatures  whom  he 
holds,  must  exalt  his  glory;  we  will 
likewise  bring  offerings,  so  that  in  our 
cross  and  suffering,  he  will  stand  near 
us. 

RECITATIVE  AND  ANDANTE 
Wir  beten  zu  dem  Tempel  an,  da 
Gottes  Ehre  wohnet,  da  dessen  Treu 
so  taglich  neu,  mit  lauter  Segen  loh- 
net.  Wir  preisen,  was  Er  an  uns  hat 
gethan.  Muss  gleich  der  schwache 
Mund  von  seinen  Wundern  lallen,  so 
kann  ein  schlechtes  Lob  ihm  dennoch 
wohl  gefallen. 

In  the  Temple  erected  to  the  glory  of 
God,  we  pray  that  he  may  reward 
our  loyalty  with  his  open  benediction. 
We  praise  him  for  all  that  he  has 
done  for  us.  Our  weak  voice  falters 
before  his  marvelous  works;  and  yet 
he  will  welcome  even  our  feeble 
praise. 

ARIA 

Hochster,  mache  deine  Giite  ferner 
alle  Morgen  neu.  So  soil  fur  die  Vater 
treu'  auch  ein  dankbares  Gemiite 
durch  ein  frommes  Leben  weisen, 
dass  wir  deine  Kinder  heissen. 

All  highest,  renew  thy  favors  to  us 
each  morning.  So  shall  we  show  the 
true  Father,  from  our  grateful  hearts, 
our  pious  lives,  that  we  may  call  our- 
selves his  children. 

CHORALE  AND  ALLELUIA 
Sei  Lob  und  Preis  mit  Ehren  Gott 
Vater,  Sohn,  Heiligem  Geist,  der  woll' 
in  uns  vermehren,  was  er  uns  aus 
Gnaden  verheisst,  dass  wir  ihm  fest 
vertrauen,  ganzlich  verlass'n  auf  ihn, 
von  Herzen  auf  ihn  bauen,  dass  uns'r 
Herz,  Mut  and  Sinn  ihm  festiglich  an- 
hangen;  drauf  singen  wir  zur  Stund': 
Amen  wir  werd'n's  erlangen,  glaub'n 
wir  aus  Herzens  Grund. 

Alleluja! 

Give  honor,  praise  and  glory  to  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
who  by  his  mercy  has  multiplied  the 
good  that  He  promised  us,  so  that  we 
may  believe  in  Him  faithfully,  wholly 
submissive  to  Him,  cultivating  our 
heart,  that  our  thoughts,  feelings 
and  strength  may  steadfastly  belong 
to  him.  And  so  we  join  in  singing 
through  the  hours,  Amen,  from  the 
depth  of  our  hearts. 

Alleluia! 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  events  open 
to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special 
information  sheet,  which  is  available  at 
the  entrances  to  the  Tanglewood 
grounds. 


Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 
1714-1788 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D 
'Hamburg' 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

It  seems  likely  that  the  contempor- 
aries of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach 
and  his  brothers  Carl  Philipp  Eman- 
uel and  Johann  Christian  heard  little 
of  the  music  written  by  the  father  of 
these  three,  composers,  and  if  they 
did,  they  probably  found  it  dry  and 
old-fashioned.  Today  of  course  the 
tables  are  turned:  although  record- 
ings are  available  of  some  of  the 
abundance  of  music  produced  by  the 
composer  sons  of  Johann  Sebastian, 
little  is  performed  in  concert.  Tastes 
have  changed.  The  formal  and  gen- 
erally homophonic  music  of  the  sons 
sounds  somewhat  vapid  to  our  ears, 
at  least  in  comparison  with  the  poly- 
phonic masterworks  of  their  father. 

There  is  another  reason  why  so  few 
of  the  works  of  the  Bach  sons  are 
performed:  the  scarcity  of  orchestral 
material.  The  situation  is  improving, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  several  Ger- 
man publishing  houses,  one  of  which 
— Breitkopf  und  Hartel— brought  out 
in  1966  an  edition  of  the  four  sym- 
phonies composed  by  Carl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach  in  1775  and  1776. 

Emanuel,  the  second  surviving  son 
of  Johann  Sebastian,  spent  much  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  as  an  ac- 
companist at  the  court  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  amateur  flutist  and  talented 
soldier.  Bach  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  harpsichord  players  of 
his  age  (he  also  wrote  the  invaluable 
'Essay  on  the  true  art  of  playing  key- 
board instruments').  But  he  was  tem- 
permentally  unsuited  to  be  a  lackey  to 
Frederick,  whose  ideas  of  music  re- 
flected his  military  mind  and  his  ego- 
tism. The  formidable  King  of  Prussia 
was  a  strict  martinet  with  his  musi- 
cians, feeding  them  a  staple  diet  of  an 
endless  succession  of  flute  concertos. 
Frederick's  ideas  of  rhythm  were  ap- 
parently wayward,  and  Bach  could 
not  bring  himself  silently  to  put  up 
with  the  musical  inadequacies  of  his 
employer.  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel's 
music  was  also  too  progressive  for 
Frederick,  who  preferred  the  more 
conventional  (and  now  forgotten) 
work  of  Johann  Quantz  and  the 
brothers  Johann  Gottlieb  and  Karl 
Heinrich  Graun.  Bach  was  passed 
over  for  promotion  in  the  musical 
hierarchy  of  the  court  on  several  oc- 
casions, his  salary  remained  meager, 
and  when  he  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  move  to  Hamburg  to  be 
the  successor  of  his  godfather  Georg 
Philipp  Telemann  as  Cantor  of  the 
Johanneum    (the   Latin  School)    and 
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musical  director  of  the  city's  five 
largest  churches,  he  took  it  eagerly. 
Frederick  graciously  gave  him  leave 
to  resign  from  the  Prussian  court. 

In  Hamburg  Bach  was  kept  more 
than  fully  occupied,  but  he  had  two 
significant  compensations:  his  income 
rose  dramatically  (possibly  about  four 
times) ,  and  instead  of  being  treated 
as  a  rebellious  underling  he  found 
himself  the  leader  of  the  musical 
world  in  the  prosperous  mercantile 
Hanseatic  city.  There  were  disad- 
vantages, it  is  true:  the  local  musi- 
cians were  overworked,  while  audi- 
ences in  the  concert  room,  and  church 
congregations  often  attended  as  a 
matter  of  duty  rather  than  from 
love  of  music.  (There  are  many  cities 
today  in  the  United  States  which  en- 
joy a  similar  situation.)  But  Bach  had 
a  successful  and  prosperous  career  in 
Hamburg.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  clouded  by  the  loss  of  many  of 
his  younger  relations,  and  he  himself 
died  on  December  14  1788. 

The  four  symphonies  composed  by 
Bach  in  1775  and  1776  are  scored  for 
2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  horns,  harpsichord 
and  strings.  They  were  published  in 
1780  with  a  dedication  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm. 
Their  style  could  be  said,  with  hind- 
sight, to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
concerto  grosso  and  the  classical  sym- 
phony. There  is  considerable  alterna- 
tion of  tutti  and  solo  passages,  though 
with  less  contrast  than  in  the  Han- 
delian  concerto.  The  solo  parts  also 
are  less  demanding  of  instrumental 
virtuosity.  The  lively  first  movement 
of  the  D  major  symphony  is  the  most 
extended  of  the  three,  and  leads  after 
a  short  bridge  passage  into  the  simple 
and  affecting  melody  of  the  Largo. 
This  in  turn  leads  without  pause  into 
a  sparkling  Presto  in  Vs  time,  which 
brings  this  charming  work  to  an  ebul- 
lient finish. 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Cantata  No.  34 

'O  ewiges  Feuer,  O  Ursprung  der 

Liebe'  S.  34 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Bach  originally  composed  the  music 
of  this  cantata  in  1726  for  a  marriage 
ceremony,  one  in  which  the  groom 
was  apparently  a  clergyman.  At  some 
point  in  the  early  1 740s  he  rearranged 
the  music  as  a  Whitsun  cantata,  and 
the  unknown  author  of  the  text  sup- 
plied words  appropriate  to  the  first 
day  of  Whitsun.  The  opening  chorus's 
contrasting  themes— one  broad  and 
sustained,  the  other  lively  and  ornate 
—are  a  simultaneous  musical  depic- 
tion of  the  words  ewiges    (eternal) 


and  Feuer  (fire),  which  appear  also 
in  the  original  text.  The  sole  aria,  for 
alto,  deals  with  the  image  of  the  good 
shepherd,  originally  the  clergyman- 
bridegroom,  but  Jesus  in  the  revised 
version.  The  final  chorus  begins  with 
a  forceful  statement  of  Friede  iiber 
Israel  (peace  over  Israel)  and  con- 
cludes with  a  jubilant  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving. 

Kantate  34 

'O    ewiges    Feuer,    O    Ursprung    der 

Liebe' 

Cantata  No.  34 

'O  Fire  Everlasting,  O  Well-Spring  of 

Rapture' 

Chor 

O  ewiges  Feuer,  o  Ursprung  der 
Liebe,  /  Entziinde  die  Herzen  und 
weihe  sie  ein!  /  Lass  himmlische 
Flammen  durchdringen  und  wallen,  / 
Wir  wiinschen,  o  Hochster,  dein  Tern- 
pel  zu  sein.  /  Ach  lass  dir  die  Seelen 
im  Glauben  gefallen! 

Chorus 

O  Fire  Everlasting,  O  Well-Spring  of 
Rapture,  /  enkindle  our  hearts  with 
devotion  to  Thee;  /  with  Holy  Light 
glowing,  /  with  Love  overflowing^  / 
would  that  our  hearts,  Father,  /  Thy 
temple  may  be.  /  Ah,  grant  that  our 
Faith  in  Thy  sight  may  be  pleasing. 

Rezitative  (Tenor) 

Herr,  unsre  Herzen  halten  dir  /  Dein 
Wort  der  Wahrheit  fur.  /  Du  willst 
bei  Menschen  gerne  sein,  /  Drum  sei 
das  Herze  dein;  /  Herr,  ziehe  gnadig 
ein!  /  Ein  solch  erwahltes  Heiligtum 
/  Hat  selbst  den  grossten  Ruhm. 

Recitative  (Tenor) 

Lord:  Truth  and  Right  Thy  Word 
imparts,  /  upholding  all  our  hearts.  / 
To  mortals  now  Thy  favor  show,  / 
and  by  Thy  Grace  divine,  /  make 
Thou  our  hearts  Thy  shrine.  /  A  sanc- 
tuary honored  so,  /  with  glory  bright 
must  glow. 

Arie   (Alt) 

Wohl  euch,  ihr  auserwahlten  Seelen, 
/  Die  Gott  zur  Wohnung  ausersehn. 
/  Wer  kann  ein  grosser  Heil  erwah- 
len,  /  Wer  kann  des  Segens  Menge 
zahlen?  /  Und  dieses  ist  vom  Herrn 
geschehn. 

Aria  (Alto) 

Blessed  ye  hearts  whom  God  has 
chosen,  /  to  be  His  favored  dwelling 
place.  /  How  could  there  greater  joy 
attend  us?  /  How  could  a  Father 
more  befriend  us?  /  or  bless  us  by 
His  love  and  grace? 


Boston  Symphony 

and 

Tanglewood 

Souvenirs 


The  Music  Store  and  the 
Office  of  the  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic at  Tanglewood  currently 
have  in  supply  some  attrac- 
tive souvenirs,  the  sales  of 
which  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Available  are  a  Seiji  Ozawa 
jigsaw  puzzle,  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gift  wrap- 
ping paper  and  ceramic  tiles, 
and  a  handsome  Tangle- 
wood poster  designed  by 
Catryna  Ten  Eyck. 
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Berkshire  Music  Center  1975 

FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

August  10  to  August  16 

co-sponsored  by  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

at  Tanglewood 

and  the 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 

at  Harvard 

August  10  at  8.30  pm 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN, 
YVONNE  LORIOD,  pianists 
JUDITH  NICOSIA,  soprano 

Messiaen: 
Visions  de  I' A  men 
Poemes  pour  Mi 

August  11  at  8.30  pm 

CONTEMPORARY  VOCAL  MUSIC 

including  the  first  performance  of 

Joyce  Meekel's  Serena* 
Beverly  Morgan,  mezzo-soprano 

August  12  at  8.30  pm 

CONTEMPORARY 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 

Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 
Suzanne  Cheetham,  pianist 

including  Messiaen:  Oiseaux  Exotiques 

August  13  at  8.30  pm 

CONTEMPORARY 
CHAMBER  MUSIC 

including  the  first  performance  of  a 

work  for  piano  and  chamber  ensemble 

by  Preston  Trombly* 

August  14  at  8.30  pm 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
ORCHESTRA 

Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

including  Messiaen:  I' Ascension 

Copland:  Connotations 

and  the  first  performance  of 

A  Set  for  Orchestra  and  Nine  Players 

by  Stephen  Albert* 

August  15  at  7  pm 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 
PRELUDE  CONCERT 

Messiaen:  Quatour  pour  la  fin  du  temps 

YVONNE  LORIOD,  piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 

August  16  at  8.30  pm 

BEKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

Messiaen:  Turangalila-Symphonie 

YVONNE  LORIOD,  piano 
JEANNE  LORIOD,  ondes  Martenot 


*commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  and  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


Rezitativ   (Bass) 

Erwahlt  sich  Gott  die  heilgen  Hut- 
ten,  /  Die  er  mit  Heil  bewohnt,  /  So 
muss  er  auch  den  Segen  auf  sie  schiit- 
ten,  /  So  wird  der  Sitz  des  Heilig- 
tums  belohnt.  /  Der  Herr  ruft  liber 
sein  geweihtes  Haus  /  Das  Wort  des 
Segens  aus: 

Recitative   (Bass) 

Our  God  has  chosen  as  His  dwelling 
/  the  hearts  of  all  mankind;  /  so 
must  He  ever  bless  with  joy  excelling, 
/  the  sacred  Place  where  He  is  thus 
enshrined  /  And  o'er  the  Portal  of 
that  Hallowed  House,  /  this  Blessed 
Motto  stands: 


Chor 

Friede  iiber  Israel!  /  Dankt  den  hoch- 
sten  Wunderhanden,  /  Dankt,  Gott 
hat  an  euch  gedacht.  /  Ja,  sein  Segen 
wirkt  mit  Macht,  /  Friede  iiber  Israel, 
/  Friede  iiber  euch  zu  senden. 

Chorus 

Peace  be  unto  all  Mankind:  /  Give 
ye  thanks  to  God  Almighty,  /  thanks, 
that  He  denies  us  naught,  /  thanks 
for  Wonders  He  has  wrought.  /  Peace 
be  unto  all  Mankind:  /  Peace  be  unto 
you  forever. 


Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 
Soprano 

Born  in  North  Dakota  of  Norwegian 
parents,  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson  was  first 
interested  in  a  career  as  a  pianist, 
but  Gunther  Schuller  who  had  heard 
her  sing  and  was  impressed  by  her 
three-octave  range  and  perfect  pitch 
encouraged  her  to  pursue  voice  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood.  There  she  received  the  Fromm 
Foundation  Scholarship,  the  Hi-Fidel- 
ity Magazine  Award  and  the  Compo- 
sition-Performance Award.  Miss  Bryn- 
Julson  has  performed  numerous  re- 
citals and  oratorios  across  the  country, 
appearing  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Louisville  Orchestra, 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic. 

She  also  enjoys  giving  joint  recitals 
for  voice  and  organ  with  her  husband 
Donald  Sutherland.  A  resident  of 
Maryland,  Miss  Byrn-Julson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  Theater  Cham- 
ber Players  and  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park.  Because  of  her  knowledge  and 
abilities  with  avant-garde  music,  she 
is  especially  well  known  for  her  per- 
formances of  this  music. 


Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 


Armando  G hit alia 


Rose  Taylor 
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Armando  Ghitalla 
Trumpet 

Armando  Ghitalla,  principal  trumpet 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Orchestra  since  1951. 
Born  in  Alpha,  Illinois,  he  began  to 
play  the  trumpet  as  a  boy  of  eight. 
His  formal  education  was  at  Knox- 
ville  High  School,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  and  New  York  University. 
He  then  continued  musical  studies  at 
the  Juilliard  School.  Before  coming  to 
Boston  he  was  first  trumpet  of  the 
New  York  City  Center  Opera  and 
Ballet  Orchestra,  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony and  the  RCA  Recording  Or- 
chestra, and  was  soloist  with  the  City 
Service  Band  of  America.  He  has 
given  many  recitals,  and  has  been 
soloist  with  many  orchestras,  among 
them  the  Houston  Symphony,  Philo- 
musica  of  London,  the  Miami  Beach 
Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Ar- 
mando Ghitalla  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  whom  he  has  toured  and  made 
records  for  RCA  and  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon.  He  has  also  made  two  solo 
albums  for  Cambridge  Records.  He 
is  on  the  faculties  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  of 
Boston  University. 

Rose  Taylor 
Contralto 

Rose  Taylor,  who  has  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  both 
at  Tanglewood  and  in  Boston,  began 
her  musical  studies  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
and  continued  them  as  a  scholarship 
student  at  Juilliard.  She  was  selected 
to  sing  Baba  the  Turk  in  The  Rake's 
Progress  at  the  opening  of  the  Ameri- 
can Opera  Center,  with  Erich  Leins- 
dorf  conducting.  She  subsequently 
sang  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Studio,  the  Augusta  Opera,  the  St 
Paul  Opera,  the  Kansas  City  Lyric 
Theater,  the  Lake  George  Opera  and 
the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera.  Active  also 
in  chamber  and  concert  music,  Miss 
Taylor  has  performed  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji  Oza- 
wa,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Michael  Til- 
son  Thomas,  as  well  as  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  London  Sin- 
fonietta,  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  and 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  An  Affiliate 
Artist  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
she  appeared  last  summer  at  the  New- 
port Music  Festival.  She  has  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Les  noces  and  two  Wolf- 
Stravinsky  songs  with  Robert  Craft, 
as  well  as  Stanley  Silverman's  Ele- 
phant Steps  with  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  Her  most  recent  performance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  last  March  in  a  performance  of 
Bach's  Magnificat  in  D. 


Kenneth  Riegel 

Kenneth  Riegel 
Tenor 

Kenneth  Riegel,  a  leading  tenor  with 
the  New  York  City  Opera  and  other 
American  opera  companies,  is  also 
a  frequent  soloist  with  the  nation's 
major  orchestras.  After  studying  at 
the  Manhattan  School  of  Music  and 
at  Tanglewood,  he  made  his  profes- 
sional debut  in  the  American  pre- 
miere of  Henze's  The  Stag  King  with 
the  Santa  Fe  Opera.  In  1969  he 
made  his  New  York  City  Opera  de- 
but as  the  Poet  Gonzalve  in  Ravel's 
L'heure  espagnol.  During  the  1972- 
1973  season  he  sang  five  major  roles 
for  the  first  time  with  the  New  York 
City  Opera.  The  same  season  he  also 
made  his  debut  with  eight  American 
orchestras,  among  them  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  American 
Symphony  and  the  Boston  Symphony. 
The  following  year  he  returned  to 
sing  with  all  these  orchestras.  In 
October  of  1973  Kenneth  Riegel  made 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  per- 
formances of  Berlioz'  Les  Troyens. 
Mr  Riegel  has  appeared  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  His  most  recent 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony was  here  at  Tanglewood  last 
summer  in  a  performance  of  the 
Mozart  Requiem. 

David  Arnold 
Bass 

David  Arnold,  a  native  of  Chicago, 
studied  singing  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
servatory and  received  an  Artist  Di- 
ploma degree  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  A  student  of 
Mark    Pearson    at   the    Conservatory, 


David  Arnold 

Mr  Arnold  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Newton  Symphony,  the  Con- 
cord Symphony,  the  Springfield  Sym- 
phony as  well  as  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Orchestra.  A  year  ago 
this  spring  he  appeared  with  the  Bos- 
ton Pops  on  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory's Night  at  Pops,  and  in 
August  of  last  year  made  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  in  a 
performance  of  Schoenberg's  Gurre- 
lieder. 

The  Chorus 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
Boston  University,  was  formed  in 
1970.  John  Oliver,  who  is  director  of 
choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tangle- 
wood, a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
MIT,  and  director  of  the  MIT  Glee 
Club  and  Choral  Society,  has  been 
director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since 
its  foundation.  Members  of  the  chorus, 
who  come  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area  and  from  all  walks  of  life,  re- 
hearse throughout  the  year.  They 
made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and 
have  since  taken  part  in  performances 
directed  by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Colin  Da- 
vis, Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Til- 
son  Thomas.  Among  the  many  works 
they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Sym- 
phony No.  8,  Berlioz'  Grande  messe 
des  morts  and  La  Damnation  de 
Faust,  Haydn's  Lord  Nelson  Mass, 
The  Seasons  and  The  Creation,  Ver- 
di's Requiem,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene 
Onegin,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Ra- 
vel's L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges  and 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Bach's  Magni- 
ficat in  D. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

DAVID  ZINMAN 

conductor 


MOZART 


Serenade  No.  4  in  D    K.  203 

Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  assai 

(Andante:  with  Violin  Solo) 

Menuetto;  Trio  (with  Violin  Solo) 

(Allegro;  with  Violin  Solo) 

Menuetto 

(Andante) 

Menuetto 

Prestissimo 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  violin  solo 


INTERMISSION 


t*Symphony  No.  41  in  C    K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante  cantabile 

Menuetto:  allegretto-trio 

Molto  allegro 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
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Program  Notes 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
1756-1791 

Serenade  in  D 
K.  203 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

This  music  (dated  1774)  must  have 
provided  a  party  as  large  and  pre- 
tentious as  Salzburg  could  muster. 
The  first  and  closing  movements  are 
ceremonious,  with  trumpets.  The  eight 
movements  could  well  have  filled 
an  evening;  there  are  three  minuets, 
which  may  have  been  danced.  Other 
movements  were  surely  intended  for 
quiet  listening.  The  second,  third  and 
fourth  movements  are  in  effect  a  three- 
movement  violin  concerto,  wherein 
the  violino  principale  weaves  figures 
through  the  score,  or  alternates  with 
his  fellow  violinists.  This  'concerto' 
includes  the  first  minuet,  for  strings 
only,  the  soloist  elaborating  the  trio. 
The  main  section  is  a  prime  instance 
of  elementary  simplicity  turned  with 
a  Mozartean  charm  that  is  quite  dis- 
arming. The  trumpets  return  in  the 
second  minuet  but  with  flutes,  in  the 
interest  of  brightness  and  point  rather 
than  body.  The  second  slow  move- 
ment (Andante)  draws  another  side 
of  Mozart;  it  is  gentle  mood  music- 
it  could  be  called  'glamorous'  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  word  before  it  was 
vulgarized.  A  murmuring  trilled  ac- 
companiment by  the  muted  violins 
seems  to  foretell  the  terzettino  of  the 
parting  lovers  ('Soave  sia  vento')  in 
Cost  fan  tutte.  Over  this  the  first  vio- 
lins and  then  the  oboes  sing  a  capti- 
vating air. 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
Symphony  No.  41  in  C 
K.  551  'Jupiter' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart's  last  symphony  was  labeled 
by  a  subsequent  publisher  the  'Jupi- 
ter'. The  title  would  surely  have 
amused  the  composer.  Whether  ap- 
propriate or  not  there  are  elements 
in  the  music  to  support  it.  The  first 
movement  is  more  than  Jovian— it  is 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  vari- 
ous elements,  conditioning  each  other 
in  an  overall  equilibrium,  with  a  de- 
velopment prodigious  for  its  time, 
with  a  renewing  freshness  of  invention 
which  deserves  the  word  godlike,  if 
any  music  can  be  so  called.  The  four 
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The  origin  of  the  title  'The  "Jupiter"  Symphony' 

The  origin  of  the  title  'Jupiter'  has  been  generally  regarded  as  completely  obscure. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  coined  some  time  after  Mozart's  death,  but  it 
appears  likely  to  be  older  than  that.  A  June  1822  article  in  the  ' Allgemeine  musi- 
kalische  Zeitung  implies  that  it  had  been  current  for  some  time  and  had  previously 
been  used  to  describe  the  Symphony  in  a  program  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society  dated  March  26  1821.  The  title  was  known  in  Scotland  as  early  as  1819, 
when  it  appeared  in  a  program  of  the  Edinburgh  Music  Festival.  Mozart's  son 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  claimed  that  the  name  was  coined  by  the  London  violinist 
and  impressario  J.  P.  Salomon.  The  'Oxford  Companion  to  Music'  mentions 
J.B.  Cramer  as  the  possible  originator  of  the  description.  The  earliest  known 
illustrated  edition  of  the  work  bearing  the  title  'Jupiter'  is  shown  at  right.  Its 
watermark  date  is  1822. 


//, 


"'ins  j'0P'j'X£ii:' 


//„.,; 


t  ////  ///' 


/t/' 


Descriptive  piece  by  Arden  Rear  don 


opening  bars  at  once  disclose  two 
of  these  elements:  a  strong  martial 
rhythm  from  the  orchestra,  answered 
by  a  gentle,  persuasive  phrase  from 
the  strings.  The  martial  beat  becomes 
without  preamble  (there  is  no  pre- 
amble in  the  direct  progression  of 
this  movement)  a  full,  striding  march 
rhythm.  Its  character  is  indisputable 
—there  is  no  mistaking  the  military 
Mozart  (compare  the  triple  snare 
drum  beat  of  'Non  piu  andrai'  in 
Figaro  to  the  triplet  figure  here  sug- 
gesting the  drum-beat) .  Yet  it  need 
not  be  pointed  out  that  this  military 
buoyancy,  enforcing  the  other  ele- 
ments, never  overbears  them.  The 
second  subject,  in  the  dominant,  opens 
lyrically  but  at  once  develops  a  gay 
rhythm  whereby  the  composer  has 
two  more  combinable  elements.  With 
these  ingredients— martial,  tender  and 
gay— Mozart  proceeds  with  his  won- 
derfully unified  development  through 
close  upon  100  bars.  He  is  sly  and 
vagrant  but  adroit  in  tonality,  re- 
sourceful in  adding  relevant  detail. 

There  is  a  sense  of  tragedy  in  the 
Andante  cantabile  (a  tempo  direction 
which  he  had  never  before  used  in  a 
symphony) .  When  the  first  phrase 
(from  the  muted  violins)  is  followed 
by  a  loud  defiant  chord,  one  is  re- 
minded, as  elsewhere,  of  the  Eroica. 
A  second  phrase,  where  ornate  thirty- 
second  notes  increase  the  emotional 
expressiveness,  has  the  gradual  subsi- 
dence which  with  Mozart  often  sig- 
nifies lamentation.  Sforzando  chords 
in  the  winds  over  halting  triplets  in- 
crease the  tension.  This  thesis  is  de- 
veloped, there  is  a  fresh  treatment  of 
the  opening  subject  matter,  bringing 
the  climax  of  the  movement.  The  coda 
is  magnificent. 

The  sudden  alternation  of  forceful- 
ness  and  gentleness,  a  lifelong  char- 


acteristic of  the  instrumental  Mozart, 
in  his  last  symphony  acquires  a  new 
meaning.  In  the  Minuet  it  takes  the 
form  of  alternate  eight-bar  phrases. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  dotted 
half  notes  which  open  the  second  part 
of  the  trio  are  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  motto  subject  of  the  finale,  im- 
mediately to  follow  (resemblances  of 
this  sort  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  instinctive  outcome  of  the  artist's 
singleness  of  purpose  rather  than  as 
deliberately  planned.) 

The  final  movement  is  Mozart's  su- 
preme achievement  in  counterpoint  so 
smooth-flowing  and  natural,  so  ap- 
parently simple,  that  the  layman  may 
make  himself  comfortably  at  home 
with  its  surface  charm  while  the  stu- 
dent examines  the  various  permu- 
tations and  inversions  of  the  five 
themes.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form  with  a  fugato  development  and 
extended  coda.  So  Mozart  ended  his 
symphonic  works  with  a  fugal  perora- 
tion, as  if  to  demonstrate  for  his  own 
satisfaction  how  he  could  put  counter- 
point to  symphonic  uses.  The  result 
was  then,  and  still  remains,  absolutely 
supreme  in  its  kind. 

David  Zinman 
Conductor 

David  Zinman,  Music  Director  of 
the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1936.  A  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory where  he  studied  violin,  he 
did  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  studying  composition 
and  serving  there  as  university  choral 
director.  He  studied  conducting  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood,  and  later  with  Pierre  Monteux, 
who  invited  him  to  serve  as  his  assis- 
tant in  Europe.  In  June  1963,  Mr 
Zinman  appeared  at  the  Holland  Fes- 


David  Zinman 

tival,  replacing  the  indisposed  Paul 
Sacher  for  two  concerts  with  the 
Netherlands  Chamber  Orchestra.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed 
Music  Director  of  that  orchestra,  a 
post  he  retains  to  this  day.  With 
the  Chamber  Orchestra,  he  has  ap- 
peared throughout  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  at  numerous  European 
music  festivals.  In  the  spring  of  1974, 
he  led  the  Chamber  Orchestra  on  a 
global  tour  that  included  Indonesia, 
Australia,  the  Caribbean  and  Mexico. 
David  Zinman  has  conducted  the 
London  and  BBC  Symphony  Orches- 
tras, the  Royal  Philharmonic,  the 
Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra,  the 
Concertgebouw  and  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic. His  American  debut  oc- 
curred in  1967  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  since  then  he  has  con- 
ducted the  Toronto,  Chicago  and  Bos- 
ton Symphonies,  the  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestras, 
and  the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  He 
made  his  Rochester  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra debut  in  1970,  and  two  years 
later  was  appointed  Music  Director 
there,  effective  fall  1974. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 
conductor 

HAYDN 

Notturno  No.  1  in  C 

Marcia 

A  llegro 

A  dagio 

Finale:  Presto 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Symphony  No.  73  in  D    'La  Chasse' 

Adagio  -  Allegro 

Andante 

Menuetto  -  Allegretto 

La  Chasse  -  Presto 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 


INTERMISSION 


'Missa'  in  B  flat  Major    'Harmoniemesse' 

Kyrie 

Gloria 

Credo 

Sanctus 

Benedictus 

Agnus  Dei 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON  soprano 

ROSE  TAYLOR  contralto 

KENNETH  RIEGEL  tenor 

DAVID  ARNOLD  bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS    John  Oliver  conductor 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Program  Notes 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  1732—1809 
Notturno  No.  1  in  C 

Program  note  by  Richard  Dyer 

There  is  nothing  particularly  'noc- 
turnal' about  anything  in  the  eight 
bright  divertimenti  called  'Notturni' 
that  Haydn  composed  in  1790  for 
King  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples. 

The  King  was  an  enthusiastic  mu- 
sical amateur,  and  his  favorite  instru- 
ment was  a  newly-developed  contrap- 
tion called  the  lira  organizzata;  he 
liked  to  play  duets  with  the  Austrian 
minister,  Norbert  Hadrava.  The  lira 
made  both  string  and  wind  sounds: 
it  was  half  hurdy-gurdy,  half  minia- 
ture organ  (hence  'organizzata') .  The 
instrument  was  somewhere  between 
the  size  of  a  viola  and  of  a  guitar.  A 
crank  both  turned  a  wooden  wheel 
that  set  the  strings  vibrating  and  acti- 
vated the  bellows  that  sounded  the 
little  organ  pipes  that  were  pitched 
two  octaves  above  the  strings;  a  keyed 
mechanism  selected  pitches  by  length- 
ening and  shortening  the  strings.  The 
instrument  was  of  limited  versatility; 
it  could  play  only  in  two  or  three 
keys,  and  within  the  compass  of  two 
octaves. 

Haydn  had  written  five  concertos 
for  this  device  back  in  1786;  King 
Ferdinand  was  well-enough  pleased  to 
commission  the  Notturni,  which  were 
written  for  two  lire  organizzate,  clari- 
nets, violas,  horns,  and  cello. 

Haydn  was  also  well-enough  pleased 
to  recycle  some  of  the  concerto  music 
in  the  later  symphonies.  And  it  was 
a  simple  enough  matter  to  rescore  the 
Notturni,  substituting  flute  and  oboe 
for  the  lire,  and  replacing  the  clarinets 
with  violins.  This  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish without  altering  a  single 
note.  Some  of  the  Notturni  were 
played  in  this  version— as  Diverti- 
menti—in  the  Salomon  Concerts  in- 
London  in  1792. 

Most  of  the  Notturni  are  in  three 
movements,  but  this  first  one  is  in 
four,  a  march,  an  allegro,  an  adagio, 
and  a  presto  finale  that  contains  an 
especially  bright  and  deftly-turned 
banter  between  the  flute  and  oboe, 
sitting  in  for  those  extinct  lire. 
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Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  73  in  D  Major 
'La  Chasse' 

Program  note  by  Richard  Dyer 

One  of  Haydn's  largest  projects  in 
the  year  1780  was  the  composition  of 
a  new  opera,  La  fedelta  premiata,  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  opera  house 
at  Esterhaza  (the  old  one  had  burned 
down  the  year  before) .  The  opera 
was  a  great  success  at  the  time— Mo- 
zart probably  saw  it  in  Vienna  in 
1784— but  until  a  performance  at  the 
Holland  Festival  in  1970,  it  had  not 
been  heard  since  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  overture,  however,  has  had 
larger  circulation.  Haydn  must  have 
liked  this  rollicking  6/8  piece  that 
sounds  an  actual  hunting  call  (the 
Haydn  scholar  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
whose  researches  and  musicological 
exactness  have  done  so  much  to  clari- 
fy our  understanding  of  Haydn's  ac- 
complishment, points  out  that  the 
composer  used  horn  calls  in  two  other 
symphonies  and  in  a  cassatio.)  So  he 
constructed  a  symphony,  No.  73,  'La 
Chasse,'  to  incorporate  it;  it  was 
published  in  1782.  The  overture  calls 
for  trumpet  and  drums,  but  oddly 
Haydn  did  not  use  them  in  the  first 
three  movements  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  of  these  movements  is  the 
most  intricate  and  sophisticated.  It 
begins,  as  so  many  of  the  later  sym- 
phonies do,  with  a  solemn  and  stately 
Adagio  that  leads  into  a  lively  fully- 
worked  Allegro  that  is  wittily  devel- 
oped, in  part,  from  the  repeated- 
note  figuration  that  serves  as  accom- 
paniment in  the  Adagio.  The  andante 
is  an  expansion  of  Haydn's  song  'Ge- 
genliebe'  (the  poem  is  one  of  those 
you  don't  love  me  as  much  as  I  love 
you  affairs) ;  the  adventures  in  the 
accompaniment  of  this  lilting  tune 
are  particularly  delightful  ones.  The 
Minuet  is  pointedly  rhythmical— Lan- 
don calls  it  'danceable.' 

The  finale,  of  course,  is  that  over- 
ture; it  ends  quietly,  almost  anticipa- 
torily— one  waits  to  hear  the  rustle  of 
the  curtain.  Before,  the  music  is  all 
out-of-doors. 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Mass  No.  12  in  B-Flat, 
'Harmoniemesse' 

Program  note  by  Richard  Dyer 

Haydn  wrote  fourteen  settings  of  the 
Mass;  twelve  survive.  They  are  all 
of  them  remarkable.  They  represent 
many  of  the  phases  of  his  style,  from 
the  compression,  efficiency  and  melo- 
diousness of  the  early  Missa  brevis, 


'With  dead,  dull 
doleful,  heavy  hums, 
With  mournful  moans, 

with  grievous  groans, 
The  sober  hurdy-gurdy 

thrums.' 


'The  hurdy-gurdy  player'  (not  King  Ferdinand), 
oil  painting  by  Georges  de  la  Tour. 


The  Hurdy-Gurdy  (see  'Notturno  in  C  program  notes)  was  a  kind  of  mechani- 
cal fiddle  in  which,  instead  of  a  bow,  a  revolving  wheel  concealed  inside  and 
turned  by  a  handle,  rubbed  the  strings,  and  a  set  of  stopping  rods  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  touching  fingers.  We  do  not  know  its  exact  age,  but  the  Abbot 
Odo  de  Cluny,  who  died  in  942,  devoted  a  study  to  this  instrument  entitled 
'Quomodo  organistrum  construatur ,'  'How  the  hurdy-gurdy  should  be  made.' 
Thus,  we  have  evidence  of  the  scholastic  name  and  of  the  monastic  use  of  this 
instrument  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 

Pictures  of  hurdy-gurdies  do  not  occur  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century.  At 
that  time  the  instrument  was  fiddle-shaped  and  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
was  held  and  played  by  two  sitting  men;  one  stopped  the  rods  and  one  turned  the 
crank.  It  had  three  strings,  which  were  stopped  and  sounded  simultaneously. 
The  stopping  rods  were  small  pieces  of  wood  which  projected  at  one  side  of  the 
instrument  like  keys.  At  the  other  end  each  rod  had  a  small' bit,'  which,  when  the 
key  was  turned  like  a  latch  key,  touched  the  strings,  thus  stopping  them. 

The  fiddle-shaped  body  and  the  rear  or  frontal  pegs  on  the  earliest  pictures  of 
hurdy-gurdies  seem  to  testify  that  the  instrument  was  derived  from  the  fiddle. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  fiddle  or  any  other  bowed 
instrument  came  to  western  Europe  befor  the  first  hurdy-gurdy  was  constructed. 
The  riddle  is  unanswered. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  the  hurdy-gurdy  changed  completely.  Possibly 
it  was  the  victorious  career  of  the  organ  which  expelled  the  clumsy  hurdy-gurdy 
from  church  and  school.  Being  then  an  ordinary  instrument  among  other 
instruments,  it  became  popular  because  it  was  so  easy  to  work.  It  was  made 
small  enough  to  be  portable  and  no  longer  required  the  second  player. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  hurdy-gurdy  lost  its  position  in  regular  music.  But 
as  paintings  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  depict  it  in  the  hands  of  the  angels,  it 
cannot  have  passed  entirely  into  disrepute;  it  rather  was  considered  archaic.  By 
the  seventeenth  century  it  had  become  exclusively  a  folk  instrument. 

As  a  folk  instrument,  the  hurdy-gurdy  began  to  resemble  the  bagpipe;  besides 
the  two  unison  strings  for  the  melody  enclosed  in  a  box,  it  adopted  two,  three  or 
four  drones  outside  the  box,  all  of  which  strings  were  reached  by  the  wheel. 

In  modern  times  the  name  hurdy-gurdy  has  been  given  to  the  street  organ,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  this  instrument,  too,  is  played  by  turning  a  crank. 


Descriptive  piece  by  Arcten  Reardon 
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BENEFIT  RECITAL 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

violin 

GILBERT  KALISH 

piano 

Wednesday  July  23 
at  8pm 

Ashintully  Farm 
Tyringham  Massachusetts 


Sponsored 

by  the 

Tanglewood  Council 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  benefit  of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

$15.00  per  ticket 
by  reservation  only 

Reception  follows  —  cash  bar 


Please  make  checks  payable  to: 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Return  to: 

Benefit  Recital 

Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 

Lenox  Massachusetts  01240 

Tickets  will  be  held  at  the  door 


though  the  jubilant  Italiante  colora- 
tura floridities  of  the  'St.  Cecilia,' 
to  the  various  achieved  masteries  of 
the  series  of  six  great  Masses  written 
in  his  last  years  by  the  most  famous 
musician  in  the  world,  the  man  who 
had  lately  heard  the  Handel  oratorios 
in  London  ('He  is  the  master  of  us 
all,'  Haydn  had  exclaimed  at  a  per- 
formance of  Messiah  in  Westminster 
Abbey)  and  who  was,  in  these  same 
years,  writing  his  own  great  oratorios 
The  Creation  and  The  Seasons. 

These  six  Masses  were  composed 
as  part  of  Haydn's  duties  as  Maestro 
di  Cappella  to  Prince  Nicolaus  II 
Esterhazy;  they  were  probably  first 
performed  on  the  name-day  of  the 
Princess  Marie  Hermenegild,  Nico- 
laus's  wife.  Of  the  six,  the  Mass  in 
B-Flat,  the  'Harmoniemesse,'  was  the 
last— the  last,  in  fact,  of  Haydn's  ma- 
jor compositions.  Only  a  few  folk-song 
accompaniments  and  two  movements 
of  a  string  quartet  remained.  The 
Mass  was  first  performed  in  Septem- 
ber of  1802  in  the  Bergkirche,  up  the 
hill  from  the  Esterhazy  castle,  the 
church  where  Haydn  was  ultimately 
buried. 

The  70-year  old  composer  fretted  a 
lot  over  this  final  setting  of  the  Mass. 
T   am   laboring   wearily   at  the  new 


Mass,  though  I  am  anxious  about 
whether  I  shall  receive  any  applause 
for  it,'  he  wrote  to  Prince  Nicolaus. 
The  labor  doesn't  show— the  lifetime 
of  art  and  craft  do— and  demonstrably 
there  is  nothing  'weary'  about  this 
last  occasion  on  which  Haydn  served 
the  Lord  with  gladness.  'There  is 
nothing  more  beautiful,'  noted  a  visi- 
tor to  Esterhazy  in  his  diary  at  the 
time  of  the  first  performance. 

The  title  'Harmoniemesse,'  not  the 
composer's  own,  refers  to  the  instru- 
mentation, which  is  unusually  full: 
the  Esterhazy  orchestra,  recently  sup- 
plemented, now  boasted  pairs  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  trumpets,  bas- 
soons, horns  and  tympani.  Harmonie 
was  the  contemporary  German  word 
for  'wind-music'  and  the  title,  trans- 
lated, means  'Wind-Band  Mass.' 

This  doesn't  mean,  though,  that  the 
listener  should  expect  any  brassy 
Sousa-effects.  Haydn  uses  the  various 
instrumental  choirs  to  balance  and 
complete  each  other,  just  as  he  uses 
the  solo  quartet  mostly  as  a  whole, 
a  contrast  in  color,  volume,  and 
flexibility  to  the  chorus,  a  completion 
of  its  possibilities.  There  are  few 
solo  lines  either  in  the  voice  parts  or 
in  the  orchestra:  the  effect  is  of  great 
abundance,  of  capaciousness. 


The  best  advice 

you'll  ever  get 
about  how  to  buy 
a  music  system 


It's  mostly  common  sense. 

A  music  system  can  cost  you  a  lot  of  money 

and  practically  every  dealer  will  recommend 

a  different  system  for  what  you  have  to  spend. 

So  listen  to  a  lot  of  them  before  you  buy. 

Go  to  any  place  you  can  think  of 

then  come  to  AUDIO  DESIGN 

or  come  to  AUDIO  DESIGN  FIRST,  it    doesn't  matter 

then  take  the  best  deal. 

May  the  best  store  win. 

Audio  Design,  Inc. 
2  South  St. 
Berkshire  Common 
Pittsfield 
413-499-4711 
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TANGLEWOOD 

POPULAR  ARTISTS 

SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 

artists  of  contemporary  popular 

music. 


July  15 

Roberta  Flack 


July  22 

James  Taylor 


July  29 

Judy  Collins 


August  26 

Linda  Ronstadt 


August  29 

David  Crosby 
Graham  Nash 


August  30 

Helen  Reddy 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 

Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  (he 
Tanglewood  Box  Office 


Choir  and  soloists  alternate  in  the 
Kyrie,  which  begins  in  a  flow  and 
ends  in  a  confident  stride.  The  Gloria 
is  divided  into  three  movements,  of 
which  the  last,  the  'In  gloria  Dei  Pa- 
tris'  and  the  'Amen,'  develop  into  a 
vast  double  fugue.  The  slower  central 
section,  the  'Gratias  agimus  tibi,'  is 
differentiated  not  only  in  tempo  and 
dynamics,  but  in  rhythm.  (Haydn  sys- 
tematically alternates  between  rhy- 
thms of  4  (or  2)  and  3  in  the  sec- 
tions of  this  Mass.) 

The  Credo,  like  the  Gloria,  is  di- 
vided into  three  chief  sections,  the 
last  of  which  again  develops  into  a 
mighty  fugue  ('Et  vitam  venturi  secu- 
li') .  The  text  of  this  section  of  the 
Mass  is  the  most  varied,  and  on 
every  page  Haydn  responds  to  it  with 
some  striking  detail— like  the  early 
example  of  'Rossini  crescendo'  at  the 
words  'Deum  de  Deo.' 

The  Sanctus  falls  into  two  sections, 
solemn  in  the  beginning,  jubilant  in 
the  brief  'Osanna'  that  follows.  The 
Benedictus,  unusually,  is  both  soft 
and  quite  fast. 

The  Agnus  Dei  opens  with  won- 
derful woodwind  parts  twining  over 
plucked  strings;  the  key,  a  little  start- 
lingly,  is  G-major.  (H.C.  Robbins 
Landon  talks  about  Haydn's  late  in- 
terest in  the  relationship  of  keys  by 
thirds— and  then,  mistakenly  refers  to 
the  Benedictus  of  this  Mass  for  his 
example.)  The  final  rapid  section,  the 
'Dona  nobis  pacem,'  is  precipitated  by 
an  exciting  rhythmic  shift  from  3 
into  2. 

Tn  Nomine  Deo,'  Haydn  invariably 
began  his  manuscripts;  'Laus  Deo,'  he 
invariably  concluded  them.  So  it  was 
this  final  time.  His  last  public  ap- 
pearance was  at  a  performance  of 
The  Creation,  six  years  after  the  Har- 
moniemesse.  Salieri  conducted  and 
Beethoven  was  in  the  audience.  There 
was  applause  after  an  especially  strik- 
ing effect  in  the  music;  the  composer, 
in  one  of  those  scenes  that  could  only 
have  happened  at  such  a  time,  raised 
his  hands  aloft  and  exclaimed,  'Not 
from  me;  from  thence  comes  every- 
thing.' 

KYRIE 

Kyrie  eleison,  Christe  eleison,  Kyrie 

eleison. 

Lord  have  mercy,  Christ  have  mercy, 

Lord  have  mercy. 

GLORIA 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  et  in  terra  pax 
hominibus  bonae  voluntatis. 

Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te,  ador- 
amus  te,  glorifwamus  te,  gratias  agi- 
mus tibi  propter  magnam  gloriam 
tuam:  Domine  Deus,  Rex  caelestis, 
Deus  Pater  omnipotens. 

Domine  Fili  unigenite,  Jesu  Christe; 


BOSTON  POPS 

PENSION  FUND 

CONCERT 


Tuesday  August  5 
at  8.30pm 

POPS— AT— TANGLEWOOD 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

conductor 

MYRON  ROMANUL 

piano 

a  program  including 

BERLIOZ 

Rakoczi  March, 

from 

'The  Damnation  of  Faust' 

GRIEG 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  Minor 

Medley  of 
BURT  BACHARACH 

Tune^ 

Tribute  to 
LEROY  ANDERSON 

Fiddle  Faddle 

Serenata 

Bugler's  Holiday 


Tickets  priced  at 

$4.50,  $5.50,  $6,  $7, 

$8,  $8.50,  $9,  $10,  $11 


Available  now  from 

FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 

TANGLEWOOD 

LENOX  MASS  01240 

TEL:  (413)637-1600 
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Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei,  Filius 
Pat r is: 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere 
nobis;  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  sus- 
cipe  deprecationem  nostram;  qui  sedes 
ad  dexteram  Patris,  miserere  nobis. 

Quoniam  tu  solus  Sanctus,  tu  solus 
Dominus,  tu  solus  Altissimus:  Jesu 
Christe,  cum  Sancto  Spiritu:  in  gloria 
Dei  Patris.  Amen. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will. 

We  praise  you,  we  bless  you,  we 
adore  you,  we  glorify  you,  we  thank 
you  for  your  great  glory,  O  Lord 
God,  King  of  heaven,  God  the  Father 
almighty. 

O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  be- 
gotten Son;  O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of 
God,  Son  of  the  Father: 

You  who  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  You  who 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  give 
ear  to  our  prayers. 

You  who  sit  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  have  mercy  on  us. 

For  you  only  are  holy,  you  only  are 
the  Lord,  you  alone  are  high  above 
all:  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Amen. 

CREDO 

Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Patrem  omni- 
potentem,  factorem  caeli  et  terrae, 
visibilium  omnium,  et  invisibilium. 

Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Chris- 
tum Filium  Dei  unigenitum.  Et  ex 
Patre  natum  ante  omnia  saeculd.  De- 
um de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine,  Deum 
verum  de  Deo  vero.  Genitum,  non 
factum,  consubstantialem  Patri:  per 
quern  omnia  facta  sunt.  Qui  propter 
nos  homines  et  propter  nostram  salu- 
tem  descendit  de  caelis. 

Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto 
ex  Maria  Virgine:  Et  homo  f actus  est. 

Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis:  sub 
Pontio  Pilato  passus,  et  sepultus  est. 
Et  resurrexit  tertia  die,  secundum 
Scripturas.  Et  ascendit  in  caelum:  se- 
det  ad  dexteram  Patris.  Et  iterum  ven- 
turus  est  cum  gloria,  judicare  vivos 
et  mortuos:  cujus  regni  non  erit  finis. 

Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum 
et  vivificantem:  qui  ex  Patre,  Filioque 
procedit.  Qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul 
adoratur,  et  conglorificatur;  qui  lo- 
cutus  est  per  Prophetas. 

Et  unam  sanctam  catholicam  et 
apostolicam  Ecclesiam.  Confiteor  un- 
um baptisma  in  remissionem  pecca- 
torum.  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem 
mortuorum.  Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi. 
Amen. 

I  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 
And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God.  Born  of  the 
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TANGLEWOOD 
TALKS  &  WALKS 


A  fascinating  series  of  Thursday 
lecture-luncheons  at  noon  in  the 
Tanglewood  Tent,  followed  by  a 
special  guided  tour  of  Tangle- 
wood.  Guest  speakers  include  the 
musicians,  conductors  and  staff  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Bring 
a  hutch — we'll  provide  liquid  re- 
freshments. Please  call  the  Tangle- 
wood  Friends  Office  at  413/637- 
1600  for  reservations. 


July  24 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 

Violinist 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Assistant  Conductor 

Boston  Pops 

Conductor 

Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall 

July  31 

CHARLES  SMITH 

Principal  Percussion 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


August  7 

INCREDIBLE 

STRING  QUARTET 

Joseph  Hearne,  bass 

Robert  Olsen,  bass 

John  Salkowski,  bass 

Lawrence  Wolfe,  bass 


August  21 

WILLIAM  MOYER 

Personnel  Manager 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


LUNCHEON  12.15 
TALK  1.00 
WALK  1.30 


Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 

Lenox,  Massachusetts      01240 

(413)637-1600 


Father  before  all  ages.  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  true  God  of  true  God. 
Begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father:  by  whom  all 
things  were  made.  Who  for  us  men 
and  for  our  salvation  came  down 
from  heaven.  And  was  incarnate  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Virgin  Mary: 
and  was  made  man.  He  was  crucified 
also  for  us:  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  was  buried.  And  the  third 
day  He  rose  again  according  to  the 
Scriptures.  And  He  ascended  into 
heaven:  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.  And  He  shall  come 
again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the 
living  and  the  dead:  of  whose  King- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end. 

And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Lord  and  giver  of  life:  who  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Who  together  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  adored,  and  glorified:  who 
spoke  by  the  Prophets. 

And  in  one  holy  catholic  and  apo- 
stolic Church.  I  confess  one  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  And  I  look 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  Amen. 

SANCTUS 

Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Dominus 
Deus  Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  caeli  et  terra 
gloria  tua.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  God  of  hosts. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Your 
glory.  Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

BENEDICTUS 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Do- 
mini. Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Blessed  is  He  who  comes  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

AGNUS  DEI 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi: 
miserere  nobis.  Dona  nobis  pacem. 

Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world:  have  mercy  on  us. 
Grant  us  peace. 

Biographies  of  today's  soloists  may  be 
found  on  pages  18-19. 
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BROADCASTING 
SCHEDULE 


The  Friday  evening  concerts 

at  Tanglewood 

will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM) 

WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me.  (90.9) 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me.  (90.1) 


The  Saturday  evening  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

WGBH-FM  Boston 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Sys- 
tems are  used  to  monitor  the  ra- 
dio broadcasts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  ADS, 
Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of 
Cambridge,  also  provides 
BRA  UN  high  fidelity  loudspeak- 
ers for  the  monitoring  and 
recording  of  concerts. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  phi- 
lanthropist and  amateur  musician, 
dreamed  many  years  of  founding  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston.  When  at  last  his 
dreams  approached  reality,  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  he  committed  to  paper 
a  statement  which  described  his  pur- 
poses and  intentions.  He  explored 
many  specifics,  among  them  the  en- 
gagement of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all 
their  time  needed  for  rehearsals  and 
for  concerts,  and  allowing  them  to 
give  lessons  when  they  had  time'.  He 
planned  'to  give  in  Boston  as  many 
serious  concerts  of  classical  music  as 
were  wanted,  and  also  to  give  at  other 
times,  and  more  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. Prices  of  admission  were  to  be 
kept  'low  always'.  The  conductor's 
charge  was  to  'select  the  musicians 
when  new  men  are  needed,  select  the 
programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all  the  re- 
hearsals and  concerts  .  .  .  and  general- 
ly be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances.' 
Administrative  help  and  a  librarian 
were  also  to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was 
to  be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts 
there  were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As 
for  the  orchestra's  financial  structure, 
of  the  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$115,000  Major  Higginson  reckoned  to 
provide  himself  for  the  deficit  of 
$50,000.  He  continued:  'One  more 
thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musi- 
cians. Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some 
money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller 
wrote  two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was 
the  scene  of  a  large  and  brilliant  gath- 
ering on  Saturday  evening  at  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Georg  Henschel.  We  find  it  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  Mr  Higginson,  who  instituted 
the  course,  and  to  whose  efforts  alone 
more  credit  is  due  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  music  than  all  the  "close  cor- 
poration societies"  ever  organized  in 
this  city.  The  selection  of  Mr  Georg 
Henschel  as  director  of  the  orchestra 
is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's  astute- 
ness and  sound  common  sense,  for  al- 
though the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  com- 
plimentary, the  results  attained  [Satur- 


day evening]  under  that  gentleman's 
baton  amply  and  doubly  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  for  there  has 
not  been  a  leader  in  our  musical  cir- 
cles during  recent  years  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  so  much  of  his 
own  musicianly  qualities  and  magnet- 
ism as  did  Mr  Henschel  on  Saturday 
evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  book- 
ing, there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five 
people  outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of 
whom  had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end 
of  the  season  concerts  were  sold  out, 
and  ticket  scalpers  had  already  started 
operations.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  press,  which  was  published 
on  March  21  1882:  'When  last  spring 
the  general  scheme  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  my  mind 
was  whether  they  were  wanted.  This 
doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  a  most 
kindly  and  courteous  public,  and  there- 
fore the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be 
held  in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  Symphony  Hall 
was  opened  in  1900.  The  new  building 
was  immediately  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  acoustically  perfect 
concert  rooms.  Georg  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  all  of  them  German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  'Promenade  concert',  to  ful- 
fill Mr  Higginson's  wish  to  give  Bos- 
ton 'concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. From  the  earliest  days  there  were 
both  music  and  refreshments  at  the 
'Promenades'— a  novel  idea  to  which 
Bostonians  responded  enthusiastically. 
The  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  to  be  renamed  'Popu- 
lar', and  later  'Pops',  fast  became  a 
tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The 
vicious  anti-German  feeling  then  prev- 
alent resulted  in  the  internment  and 
later  dismissal  of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of 
the  German  players  also  found  their 
contracts  terminated  at  the  same  time. 
Mr  Higginson,  then  in  his  eighties,  felt 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Orches- 
tra by  himself  was  now  too  heavy,  and 


Campers 


Looking  for  something  more? 
Visit 

Klondike 

Scamping  resort 

New  England's  First  Private 
Campground  where  you  can 
actually  OWN  your  own 
exclusive  campsite 

Complete  Recreation 
Full-Service  Hookups 
Large,  Wooded  Campsites 


Open  7  days  a  week 
9:00  AM  to  5:00  PM 


Route  8, 
Otis,  Mass. 


Call  (413)  269-4577 


in  this  Bicentennial  Year 
return  to  the  heritage  that  was 
rural  New  England 

DISCOVER 

Lincoln  Farm 

on  the  historic  General  Knox  Trail 
in  Otis,  Massachusetts 


A  planned 
recreational  community 
whose  members 
will  share  in  the 
cherished  lifestyle 
of  a  magnificent 
New  England  farm 

Starting  at  Telephone 

$8,950  (413)269-4247 
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We  want 

to  turn  you  into 

a  Lifesa  ver. 

And  pay  you  the  highest  savings  interest  you 
can  get.  Come  on  in  and  start  your  Lifesaver 
account  today. 


Harrington  Savings.  Great 


244  Main  Street,  Great  Barrington  528-1190 

Main  Street,  Sheffield  229-8516 

Depot  Street,  West  Stockbridge  232-8542 


BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 


Country  Living  at  its  best! 

Swimming  and  boating  on  a  crystal  clear  lake.  Tennis  courts  and 
boat  docks.  Adjacent  to  large  state  forest  for  privacy.  Lake  front, 
lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
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TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 


entrusted  the  Orchestra  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged 
as  Conductor,  to  be  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis. 
The  Boston  Symphony  at  that  time 
was  the  only  major  orchestra  whose 
members  did  not  belong  to  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
upheld  by  Mr  Higginson,  who  had  al- 
ways believed  it  to  be  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Conductor  to 
choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many 
wanted  Union  support  to  fight  for 
higher  salaries.  There  came  a  Saturday 
evening  when  about  a  third  of  the  Or- 
chestra refused  to  play  the  scheduled 
concert,  and  Monteux  was  forced  to 
change  his  program  minutes  before  the 
concert  was  due  to  start.  The  Trustees 
meanwhile  refused  to  accede  to  the 
players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  dem- 
onstrating characteristic  resource,  tact 
and  enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Or- 
chestra's pensioners,  several  of  whom 
responded  to  his  appeal,  then  held  au- 
ditions to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies. 
Two  present  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra, the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and 
Clarence  Knudson,  were  among  the 
young  Americans  engaged.  During  the 
following  seasons  Monteux  rebuilt  the 
Orchestra  into  a  great  ensemble.  In 
1924  Bostonians  gave  him  a  grateful 
farewell,  realising  that  he  had  once 
more  given  the  city  an  orchestra  that 
ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It  was 
not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  final- 
ly joined  the  Musicians  Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship,  elec- 
tric personality,  and  catholic  taste 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking 
moves  towards  expansion:  recording, 
begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts 
of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
since  1915,  and  who  became  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  eighteenth  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  contin- 
ues to  hold  today.  In  1936 
Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra  in 
their  first  concerts  here  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  and  two  years  later  he  and  the 
players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians'  was 
passionately  shared  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  In  1940  the  dream  was 
realized  when  the  Orchestra  founded 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood.  This  summer  academy  for 
young  artists  was  and  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  on  mu- 
sic throughout  the  world.  (An  article 
about  the  Center  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in 
Boston  Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers, and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertoire  to  this 
country.  The  Boston  Symphony  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the 
first  American  orchestra  to  appear  in 
the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch  restored 
the  Open  Rehearsals,  an  adaptation  of 
Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday  're- 
hearsals', which  later  had  become  the 
regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Direc- 
tor in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  sev- 
en years  with  the  Orchestra,  he 
presented  many  premieres  and  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to 
the  repertoire.  As  his  two  predecessors 
had  done,  he  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA,  including  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  Direc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  Fel- 
lowship program  was  instituted.  Many 
concerts  were  televised  during  his  ten- 
ure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he  con- 
ducted several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Mid-West.  He  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  world's  first  issues 
in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Steinberg 
appeared  regularly  on  televison,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  sta- 
tions. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  fol- 
lowing a  year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Invited  by  Charles 
Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting 


student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Orchestra  in  the 
years  since  that  time.  He  has  made 
many  recordings  with  the  Orchestra 
on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon labels,  and  with  the  latter  com- 
pany he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
an  ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal 
players.  Each  year  the  Chamber  Play- 
ers give  concerts  in  Boston,  and  have 
made  several  tours  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  the  USSR.  They 
have  appeared  on  television  and  have 
made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestras and  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  is  active  in  the 
sponsorship  of  Youth  Concerts  in  Bos- 
ton, is  deeply  involved  in  television, 
radio  and  recording  projects,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  es- 
tate here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Mr  Higgin- 
son's projected  $115,000  to  a  sum 
more  than  $6  million.  It  is  supported 
not  only  by  its  audiences,  but  by 
grants  from  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals. 
Without  their  support,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  would  be  unable 
to  continue  its  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  world  of  music. 
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SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

Saturday,  August  2 

Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Saturday,  August  16 

Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Virginia  Eskin,  piano 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Sunday,  September  21 

Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 


All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNO  W 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY  — The  Old  Girl 
LOUIS  — The  Old  Boy 
PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N.Y. 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $2     Children  50e< 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  4th 

Route  20  Five  miles 

West  of  Pittsfield, 

Mass. 


appagaffiy 

now  at 

THE  LEMON  TREE 

102  Main  Street 
Lenox,  Mass.  01240 


Open  Mon.  -Sat.  10-5 
Gifts  •  Accessories  •   Imports 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

When  the  Boston  Symphony  established 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of 
the  Orchestra's  most  illustrious  figures 
became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higgin- 
son  clearly  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  highly  professional  training  envi- 
ronment to  young  musicians,  and  when 
he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he 
wrote  of  his  wish  to  establish  also  a 
'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It 
was  a  wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized 
for  a  good  many  years— not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  from 
1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fer- 
vently shared  Higginson's  vision  of  an 
academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and 
broaden  their  artistic  experience  under 


Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor, 
educator  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tan- 
glewood  for  the  annual  eight-week  ses- 
sion of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great 
experience  in  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  performance,  in  conducting  and 
composition.  Joseph  Silverstein,  Con- 
certmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal 
players  and  members  of  the  Orchestra, 
faculty  members  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as 
leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  per- 
formance,   carried    out    under    profes- 


the  guidance  of  eminent  international 
musicians.  More  than  any  other  single 
person,  it  was  Koussevitzky  who  made 
the  vision  a  reality.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  found- 
ing until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his 
vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an 
inspiring  example.  Today  Leonard 
Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  maintains  his  close  associ- 
ation with  Tanglewood  and  with  the 
Center.  Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  trib- 
ute to  the  continuity  and  success  of 
the  Center  that  the  present  Music  Di- 
rector, Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  dur- 
ing the  Munch  era.  From  1963  until 
1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of 
the  Center,  and  it  was  during  his  ten- 
ure that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  an- 
other conductor  who  would  become 
closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra, 
was  a  student  at  the  Center.  Today  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's 
direction   is  in   the  hands  of  Gunther 


sional  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
Center's  Fellowship  program  for  in- 
strumentalists, conductors,  singers  and 
composers,  Boston  University  offers 
programs  for  talented  high  school  in- 
strumentalists and  singers,  a  piano 
seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and 
programs  in  such  related  arts  as  dance 
and  theater.  These  programs  offer  col- 
lege-level credit  through  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  resources  available  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  nu- 
merous studios  for  practice  and  cham- 
ber music,  and  an  extensive  library  of 
music  literature  and  scores.  Rehear- 
sals and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center  Orchestra  and  other  per- 
forming groups  take  place  mostly  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lec- 
tures, seminars,  conducting  classes, 
vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  com- 
posers' forums  and  concerts  of  cham- 
ber music  take  place  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the 
Rehearsal    Stage,    in    the    Hawthorne 
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Cottage,  and  in  small  studios  situated 
both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and 
in  buildings  in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Or- 
chestra for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously 
provides,  without  charge,  nearly  100 
keyboard  instruments  for  individual 
practice  each  year,  while  other  in- 
struments—percussion, for  ex- 
ample—are provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  average  enrollment  of  the  Cen- 
ter is  somewhat  over  400,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 175  are  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program.  The  program 
provides  free  tuition  and  a  living  ex- 
pense stipend  to  a  number  of  students 
of  post-graduate  caliber.  In  addition  to 
the  Fellowship  Program  and  the  Tan- 
glewood Institute— the  Center's  prin- 
cipal divisions— the  Center  now  con- 
ducts a  Listening  and  Analysis  Semi- 
nar, which  is  open  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  teachers  and  performers.  This 
special  program  uses  the  Berkshire 
Festival  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  the  basis  of  classes  devoted 
to  musical  analysis,  history  and  appre- 
ciation. A  high  point  of  the  Center's 
activities  each  summer  is  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  August  10 
through  14  this  year,  which  is  present- 
ed in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard.  This 
internationally  known  'festival  within 
a  festival'  presents  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  most  advanced  music  of  today's 
composers.  For  many  years  now 
alumni  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
and  active  members  of  the  music 
world.  More  than  ten  percent  of  the 
members  of  this  country's  major  or- 
chestras are  graduates  of  the  Center, 
as  are  many  of  the  world's  notable 
conductors,  instrumental  soloists  and 
singers. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the 
scholarship  program  is  large  and  adds 
each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite 
you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself  the 
remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  mu- 
sicians. 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich  in  its  activities  and 
events.  Of  these,  Tanglewood  is 
but  one.  A  complete  listing  of 
events  in  and  around  the  Berk- 
shires appears  in  Berkshire 
Week,  a  summer  magazine  of 
The  Berkshire  Eagle  and  Tor- 
rington  Register.  Copies  are 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  and 
the  Lions  Gate. 


Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 


Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 


Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife 
Sanctuary 

Lenox 


M^M^M^K^X^M^M^M^M^M^M 


paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

fine 

handcrafts 


MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON  413-298-4767 


Your  host  Saturday  Eves  in 
the  Tanglewood  Tent 

THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

INN 

Dinner  and  Entertainment  Nightly 
after  Tanglewood 

Superb  French  Cuisine  served  in  a  quiet 
country  setting.  Reservations  necessary 

(413)  274-6580 
RTE  41,  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS 


WUPPQfc 

REALTORS 

163  NORTH  STREET 
PITTSFIELD.  MASS.  01201 
413  -  445-5661 
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Everyone's 
Guide  to  the 
Friends  of  Music 

or' 


j#^ 


■FTH 


>j?  xti'X?**u4 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tonglewood  provides  you  with  mony  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  all  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  theiTanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.   Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 
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The  Friends 

of  Music  at 

TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tan- 
glewood  are  hundreds  of  people 
concerned  with  keeping  beautiful 
music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not 
only  do  the  Friends  help  bring 
famous  conductors  and  soloists 
to  Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire 
Festival  concert,  but  they  also 
provide  the  critical  support  for 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
training  institution  for  tomor- 
row's great  musicians.  Further 
information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood, 
and  about  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 
OFFICE  located  at  the  Main 
Gate. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
THE  TANGLEWOOD  COUNCIL 
OF  THE   BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Mr  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Secretary 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Liaison  to  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 
Liaison  to  the  New  York  Council 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Liaison  from  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 
Business  Chairman 

Mr  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Public  Relations  Chairman 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Special  Projects  Chairman 


Mr  John  Kittredge 
Membership  Chairman 
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Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Special  Events  Chairman 


J    V»  ' 
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Mrs  Desmond  Tivy 
Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Klein 

Vice-Chairmen 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr  William  A.  Selke 

Nominating  Co-Chairmen 
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Shh... 

I'm 

listening 

to 

UJITIHT-Fm! 

89.1 


the  finest  in 
classical  music 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  Ei>  op.  73  'Emperor' 
with  Christoph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


RAVEL 

Bolero 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

La  Valse 

Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(complete  ballet)  fall  release 


DG/2530  479 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2530  358 


DG/2530  475 
DG/2530 


F  YOU  ARE  A  KID 
YOU  HAVE  A  KID 
YOU  KNOW  A  KID 
YOU  FEEL  LIKE  A 

There  Is  Only- 
One  Store 
In  the  Berkshires 


We  carry  fabulous  miniatures,  Ma- 
dame Alexander  &  handmade  dolls, 
imaginative  adult  games  &  puzzles, 
Lego,  Meccano  &  other  construction 
sets,  the  largest  selection  of  kites, 
boats  &  planes,  creative  coloring, 
game  &  antique  replica  books,  Steiff 
&  Beatrix  Potter  stuffed  animals  & 
lots  more! 


Stop  In  & 

Browse  for 

~y  One  of  the 

Best  Times 

of  Your 

Vacation 


84  North  St.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  10-5:30 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  Thurs.  10-9  P.M. 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 

(album  includes  Petrushka  and 
Suite  from  The  Firebird) 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 
Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

(album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak)      RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 
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Williamstown 
Theatre  Festival 


£ 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

One  hundred  seventy-five 
performances  of  thirty-five  events 

JULY  3-AUG.  30 

PHONE  RESERVATIONS:  413-458-8146  P.O.  BOX 
675  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  02167 


Auster-Lodge 

15  MIN.  FROM  TANGLEWOOD 
ENTREES  PREPARED  ACCORDING 
TO  AUTHENTIC  VIENNESE- 
GERMAN  RECIPES 
TORTE  IMPORTED  FROM  WORLD 
FAMOUS  SACHER  HOTEL  IN  VIENNA 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

WEEKLY  5:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SUNDAY  4:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SOUPE  9:00  TO  10:30  PM 

RT.  22  AUSTERLITZ,  N.Y. 
(518)  392-9996 


You  are  always  welcome  at 

The  Only  Botanical  Garden 
in  the  Berkshires 


THE 

BERKSHIRE 

GARDEN 

CENTER 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

on  Routes  1 83  &  1 02 

(1 0  minutes  from  Tanglewood) 

Herb  Garden  &  Shop 

Plant  Windows 

Perennial  Borders 

Seasonal  Exhibits 

Garden  Gift  Shop 

Youth  Center 

Lectures 


Nonprofit     • 


Open 
Daily 


Free 
Admission 


John  Ganson 
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University  of  Rochester 

EASTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Robert  Freeman,  director 

announcing  recent  appointments  to 
the  senior  performing  faculty: 

Helen  Boatwright,  soprano 

David  Burge,  piano . 

Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

James  Galway,  flute 

Sydney  Hodkinson,  composer-conductor 

Gustav  Meier,  conductor 

Yi-Kwei  Sze,  bass 

Thomas  Paul,  bass 

Philip  West,  oboe-chamber  music 

and  returning  to  the  Eastman  Faculty 
as  Distinguished  University  Professor: 
Cecile  Staub  Genhart,  piano 

for  further  information,  contact: 
Philip  Swanson,  director  of  admissions 

Eastman  School  of  Music 

26  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for 

SIR  GEORG  SOLTI 
CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 

on 

LONDON  RECORDS 
at 


'at  least  1/3  off 
all  records 
at  all  times" 


10-6Mon.-Wed. 
10-9  Thurs. -Sat. 


ROUTE  7-20  PITTSFIELD 
ACROSS  FROM  YELLOW  ASTER 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  10  of  the 
program.  During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are 
closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end 
are  earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
held  each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge 
for  admission  is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The 
Office  is  open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert 
days.  Please  note  that  children  regardless  of  age  pay  full  admission. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find 
stray  property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who 
wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  Office 
located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph 
records,  sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The 
store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the 
Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany, 

New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 


First  Aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate. 
In  case  of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Rest  rooms  are  located  throughout  the  grounds.  Please  note,  however,  that 
all  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Shed  are  closed  during  the  concerts. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name 
and  seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra  and  the   Boston   Symphony   Chamber 
Players  record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON. 


BALDWIN  is  the  offical  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Slockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 


c 


CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT 
ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  8-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Now  There's  Lots  of  Living  in  the  Berkshires  as  Exciting  as  Tanglewood 


NEAR  HEMLOCK  BROOK 

Tanglewood 
Brodie  &  Jiminy  Peak 
Jacobs  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
Summer  Stock  Theatres 
Many  Hiking  Trails 
Country  Clubs 
Sailing 
Fishing 
Hunting 


JUST  OVER 
NEW  YORK  BORDER 

Summer  Home  of  — 
NYC  Ballet  and 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Harness  Racing 


INWILLIAMSTOWN 

Sterlings  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
Cross  Country  Skiing 
Williams  Museum  of  Art 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre 
Concerts/  Lectures 
Fine  Restaurants 
Golf  Courses 

JUST  OVER  VERMONT 
BORDER 

Skiing 

Horse  Racing 
Art  Centers  — 

Crafts/Pottery/Painting 
Music  Festival 
Variety  of  Museums 


Ijemlock  blool^ 


301  North  Hemlock  Lane,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267 

Hemlock  Brook  Town  Home  Condominiums  are  a  unique  mixture  of  Early  America  with  modern  con- 
veniences. Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  as  magnifi- 
cent a  view  of  the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  2/4  baths,  master  suite,  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  fishing  in  the  brook  and  ample  room  to  stroll  or 
jog  on  the  1 1 -acre  site.  Prices  range  from  $39,000  -  $48,400.  You  must  see  Hemlock  Brook  to  appreciate 
this  value.  It's  a  perfect  four-seasonal  home  for  year-round  or  vacation  enjoyment.  COME  SEE  FOR 
YOURSELF  any  day  from  1 :00  p.m.  till  dusk,  or  call  us  collect  (413)  458-4060. 

Hemlock  Brook  is  on  Rte.  7  just  north  of  the  junctions  of  Rts.  2  &  7,  and  only  a  3  hour  drive  from  New  York  City  or  Boston 
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This  piano  was  only  used  for  8  weeks 
by  a  little  lady  in  Tanglewood. 


This  might  sound  like  the  classic  used  car  come-on, 

if  it  weren't  the  truth. 

After  the  Festival,  all  Baldwin  pianos  and  organs  are 

ready  to  perform  a  beautifully-priced  encore 

in  your  home. 


Baldwin 

Annual  Tanglewood  Sale 

September  2  thru  September  30 

In  Boston  at  Paine  Furniture,  81  Arlington  Street  Phone  426-0775 

In  Burlington  at  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Factory  Showrooms,  54  Middlesex  Turnpike  (Exit  42  east  from  Rt.1 28)  Phone  273-0450 
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They're 

playing 

our 

song: 


"Rhapsody  in  Green" 


What  else  would  they  play  at 
Tanglewood?  A  pastorale.  A  sylvan 
symphony. 

Extraordinarily  well. 

They're  outstanding  young 
musicians,  selected  through  auditions 
at  high  schools  around  the  country  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year, 
offers  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  available  anywhere.  Members 


of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Private  study 
with  master  artists.  Performance  with 
chamber  music  and  orchestral 
groups.  Or  participation  in  an  in- 
depth  vocal  program  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Institute  Chorus.  And  for 
students  at  the  college  and  post- 
graduate level:  seminars  in  piano  and 
harp  and  an  applied  music  program 
for  experienced  instumentalists. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  offered  by  Boston 


University  School  for  the  Arts  in 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  June  29  through  August  24, 
1975. 

For  further  information  about 
the  Institute,  or  about  music  pro- 
grams leading  to  degrees  at  the 
bachelor,  master  and  doctoral 
levels,  contact: 
Norman  Dello  Joio,  dean 
Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 
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COLIN     DAVIS 
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Joseph  Silverstein 

'*'        Assistant  Conductor 

first  violins 

cellos 

bass  clarinet 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Jules  Eskin 

Felix  Viscuglia 

Concertmaster 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

hassnons 

Emanuel  Borok 

Mischa  Nieland 

UIUjVVII^ 

Max  Hobart 

Jerome  Patterson 

Sherman  Walt 

Rolland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
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Richard  Plaster 
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basses 

horns 
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Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
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.  William  Rhein 
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Joseph  Hearne 

Harry  Shapiro 

Amnon  Levy 

Bela  Wurtzler 

David  Ohanian 

Leslie  Martin 

Richard  Mackey 

John  Salkowski 

Halph  Pottle 

second  violins 

ST 

John  Barwicki 

Clarence  Knudson 

Robert  Olson 

trumpets 

Fahnestock  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 

Andre  Come 

Ronald  Knudsen 

flutes 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Leonard  Moss 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Gerard  Goguen 

William  Waterhouse 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Laszlo  Nagy 

James  Pappoutsakis 

trombones 

Michael  Vitale 
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William  Gibson 

Spencer  Larrison 

Ronald  Barron 

Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 

piccolo 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Harvey  Seigel 

Lois  Schaefer 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

tuba 

Victor  Yampolsky 

oboes 

Chester  Schmitz 

Jerome  Rosen 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

timpani 

violas 

John  Holmes 

Everett  Firth 

Wayne  Rapier 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair            ..  .  . 

Reuben  Green 

english  horn 

percussion 

Eugene  Lehner 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Charles  Smith 

George  Humphrey 

Arthur  Press 

Jerome  Lipson 

clarinets 

assistant  timpanist 

Robert  Karol 

VIUI  IIIVIJ 

Thomas  Gauger 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Harold  Wright 

Frank  Epstein 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Earl  Hedberg 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Peter  Hadcock 

harps 

Robert  Barnes 

E>  clarinet 

Bernard  Zighera 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Ann  Hobson 

personnel  manager 

librarians 

stage  manager 

William  Moyer 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Alfred  Robison 

IMfflC 

FM    90.3  mHz 


We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothingelselikeit 
in  broadcasting!)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 


Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  bulletin. 


WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 


0 


rpr 


National  Public  Radio 

for  eastern  New  York 
and  western  New  England 


a  place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.  413-623-8933 

becket ' 
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Tanglewood 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  of  the  Tan- 
glewood grounds  stands  a  small  red 
cottage,  a  replica  of  the  building  in 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  from 
the  early  summer  of  1850  to  November 
of  1851.  The  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  apparently  agreed  with 
Hawthorne,  for  the  time  he  spent  here 
was  an  unusually  productive  one. 
Among  the  works  he  completed  was 
The  Wonder  Book,  a  collection  of  fan- 
ciful tales  which  take  place  in  a  locale 
for  which  Hawthorne  invented  the 
name  'Tanglewood.'  Shortly  after- 
wards he  completed  a  similar  volume 
entitled  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Wil- 
liam Aspinwall  Tappan,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant and  banker,  in  turn  appropriated 
the  name  for  his  neighboring  estate,  an 


Hadley,  and  the  venture  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  promoters  in- 
corporated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  following  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in 
the  next  summer's  concerts.  The  Or- 
chestra's Trustees  accepted,  and  it  was 
on  August  13  1936  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concert  in  the 
Berkshires.  The  event  took  place  at 
'Holmwood,'  a  former  Vanderbuilt  es- 
tate, today  Foxhollow  School.  The 
series,  which  again  consisted  of  three 
concerts,  was  given  under  a  tent,  and  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people  attended. 
In  the  winter  of  1936,  the  descendants 


estate  which  would  later  become  the 
summer  home  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Hawthorne  was  but 
one  of  several  famous  writers  who 
were  drawn  to  the  Berkshire  coun- 
tryside. Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Mel- 
ville were  sometime  residents,  and  so 
too  were  many  well-to-do  Bostonians 
and  New  Yorkers,  some  of  whom  built 
magnificent  summer  homes  in  the 
area,  a  location  that  had  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  great  beauty 
spots  of  New  England.  It  was  on  one 
such  estate,  the  Dan  Hanna  Farm  at 
Interlaken,  that  a  group  of  music  lov- 
ing summer  residents  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  in  Au- 
gust 1934.  These  were  performed  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under   the  direction   of  Henry 


of  William  Aspinwall  Tappan,  Mrs 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  As- 
pinwall Tappan,  offered  Tanglewood, 
with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of 
lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  12  1937  the  Festival's  largest 
crowd  thus  far  assembled  under  a  tent 
for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert,  a 
program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As 
Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  over- 
powering the  music  and  causing  the 
concert  to  be  interrupted  three  times 
before  the  First  half  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  second  half  of  the  program 
had  to  be  changed,  because  of  water 
damage  to  some  of  the  instruments, 
and    when    the    concert    ended,    Miss 
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Jacob's 
Pillow 

Dance  Festival 

America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival 

July  1  -  August  23  at  Lee,  Mass. 

34th  Year  in  the  Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

Norman  Walker,  Director 

Grace  Badorek,  Comptroller 

Donald  Westwood,  Promotional  Director 

NEW  PROGRAM  EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  7:30  P.M. 

FIRST  WEEK -July  1-5 
Linda  Di  Bona  &  Chris  Jensen 
Theatre  Dance  Collection 
Chiang  Ching 

SECOND  WEEK  July  8-12 

Emily  Frankel 

Joan  Miller  Dance  Company 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 

THIRD  WEEK  July  15-19 
Murray  Louis  Dance  Company 

FOURTH  WEEK  July  22-26 
Cliff  Keuter  Dance  Company 
Nala  Najan 

FIFTH  WEEK  July  29  -  August  2 
Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Company 

SIXTH  WEEK  August  5-9 
Boston  Ballet  Company 

E.  Virginia  Williams,  Artistic  Director 

SEVENTH  WEEK  August  12-16 
Margaret  Beals 
Dancers  —  Soloists  from 
American  Ballet  Theatre 

EIGHTH  WEEK  August  19-23 
Five  by  Two  (Jane  Kosminsky  & 
Bruce  Becker)  and  Guest  Artists 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 


Performances:  Performances  are  held  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Curtain  times:  Tuesday, 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
8:40  p.m.  Thursday  and  Saturday  Matinees: 
3:00  p.m.  Tickets:  $7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron  or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office,  Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

call  10  a.m.  -9  p.m.  (413)  243-0745. 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow:  Approx.  150 
mi.  from  Boston  or  New  York,  near  Tangle- 
wood. Take  the  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike.  Public  transportation 
from  Boston  via  Greyhound;  from  New  York 
via  Greyhound  or  Bonanza  Bus.  For  bus 
information  call  (617)  423-5810  or 
(212)  594-2000. 
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Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238 

(413)243-0745 
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If  music 

be  the  food 

of  love, 

play  on! 


^P  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink  to  the  patrons  of  Tang lewood  for  years. 


LEISURE  lEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the 
Festival's  founders,  came  to  the  stage 
and  told  the  audience  that  the  storm 
had  proved  conclusively  the  need  for  a 
shed.  $100,000  would  be  needed  for 
this  purpose,  she  said,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount 
was  fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the 
Music  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  emi- 
nent architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and 
these  were  then  modified  by  Josef 
Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  di- 
rected construction.  Miraculously,  the 
structure  was  completed  on  June  16 
1938,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  inaugural  concert,  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

For  Koussevitzky,  the  event  repre- 
sented the  partial  fulfillment  of  one  of 
his  fondest  dreams,  a  dream  that 
would  be  completely  realized  two  sum- 
mers later  with  the  opening  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  He  thought  of 
the  two  institutions  as  a  single  entity, 
a  'creative  musical  center,'  he  wrote, 
'where  the  greatest  living  composers 
will  teach  the  art  of  composition;  the 
greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect 
performance;  the  greatest  conductors, 
the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras 
and  choruses.  The  most  eminent  think- 
ers and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A 
free  cooperation  of  such  an  elite  will 
certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new 
and  great  values  of  art;  in  the  radi- 
ation of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and, 
finally,  in  the  education  and  training 
of  a  new  generation  of  American  art- 
ists.' 

By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall, 
the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several 
small  studios  had  been  built,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  as  to 
attract  nearly  100,000  visitors.  Tan- 
glewood  today  draws  nearly  a  quarter 
million  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  there  are  weekly 
'Prelude'  concerts  and  open  rehearsals, 
there  is  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  there  are  al- 
most daily  concerts  by  the  gifted 
young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  perform  annually,  and  the 
Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  con- 
certs by  popular  artists.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  mu- 
sic but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical 
forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
which  makes  the  Festival  truly  unique. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  have  become  a  fit- 
ting shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  vital,  humanistic  tra- 
dition which  was  his  legacy. 
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SCULPTURE     AT     TANGLEWOOD 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  four  distinguished  artists: 
Harry  Bertoia,  Masayuki  Nagare,  Herbert  Ferber  and  Forrest  Myers. 


Born  in  San  Lorenzo,  Italy,  Harry  Bertoia 
studied  with  Eliel  Saarinen  in  this  country, 
has  worked  extensively  in  metal  work,  ab- 
stract jewelry,  graphics  and  sculpture,  and 
has  exhibited  in  the  leading  museums  of 
the  United  States. 

Masayuki  Nagare's  background  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  traditional  religion  and  art  of 
Japan.  His  life  has  known  years  of  contem- 
plation and  intense  periods  of  self-study  in 
sculptural  forms.  Nagare's  commissions  in- 
clude works  for  the  Juilliard  School  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Bertoia  and  Nagare  are 


represented  by  the  Staempfli  Gallery. 

Herbert  Ferber's  work,  which  is  exhibited 
widely  here  and  abroad,  appears  in  impor- 
tant private  collections  as  well  as  in  leading 
museums.  Represented  by  the  Emmerich 
Gallery  in  New  York,  he  divides  his  time 
between  New  York  and  North  Egremont. 

Forrest  Myers,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Park  Place  Gallery  in  New  York,  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Great  Barrington.  His  work 
appears  in  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 
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Masayuki  Nagare:   Loneliness,  1966 
Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York 
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Herbert  Ferber:   Morgan  II,  1971 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  with  flickering 
gaslights,  polished  walnut  and 
shining  brass. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  from 
11  P.M.  to  2,  draft  beer,  peanuts, 
great  snacks  and  an  old-time 
piano.  A  perfect  way  to  continue 
your  evening  out. 

SOME  M 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent 
modern  14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berkshires. . .  a  complete  resort  complex 
with  luxurious  air-conditioned  rooms  and 
suites,  dining  in  three  restaurants,  glass- 
domed  pool,  saunas,  cinema,  indoor  parking 
and  two-level  shopping  plaza— all  under 
one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 

Restaurant— elegant 

new  buffet  Wednes- 
day through  Saturday; 
superb  food  plus  a 
carafe  of  wine,  just  $6.25. 
Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  initimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 


Emerald  Room 

. .  .skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonioJ 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


Inquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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Map  of  Tanglewood 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


MOUNTAIN 


VALLEY 
ESTATES 

•  An  exclusive  community  of  forty  single  family  dwellings  in  Lenox 
and  Richmond. 

•  Homesites  available  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  acres  with  re- 
strictive covenants. 

•  Appealing  low  tax  rate. 

•  Over  80  acres  of  common  ground  for  recreational  use. 

•  Ideally  located  in  the  Berkshires  .  .  .  just  ten  minutes  from  Tan- 
glewood, Pittsf ield,  ski  area,  Racquet  Club  for  tennis  etc. 

•  Superb  views  of  The  Berkshire  Hills  and  Mt.  Greylock.     jr 

•  Financing  available.     •  Brochure  upon  request.  /] 


P2TTSFIG 


fllCHMOfin 


M.  J.  QUIGLEY,  Realtor 

101  South  Street     Pittsf  ield,  Mass. 


443-5350  or  443-1 561 
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The  Music  Director 


Seiji  Ozawa,  who  became  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
have  headed  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881.  The  successor  of 
such   historic   figures   as    Karl    Muck, 


Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
and  Charles  Munch,  Mr  Ozawa  had 
served  as  Music  Adviser  during  the 
preceding  season,  and  before  that  he 
had  appeared  on  numerous  occasions 
as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935, 
he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting,  and  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition 
of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France. 
One  of  the  judges,  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  invited  him  to 
study  at  Tanglewood  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Or- 
chestra began.  He  was  made  an  assis- 
tant conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic at  the  beginning  of  the  1961  - 
1962  season,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  season  that  he  made  his  first 
full-length  professional  concert  ap- 
pearance in  North  America,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964 
he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the 
start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he  be- 
came Music  Director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  a  post  he  relinquished  after 
four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  guest-conducting.   During   the 


summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera 
for  the  first  time  —  Cos!  fan  tulle  at 
Salzburg,  where  he  conducts  again  this 
summer  — and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  festi- 
val. That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and  later  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  of 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmon- 
ic. He  will  return  to  Berlin  in  1976  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  in  perform- 
ances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
and  the  Berlioz  Requiem. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  became  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  holds  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. His  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  include  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust, 
Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach, 
and  Ravel's  Bolero,  Rapsodie  espag- 
nole  and  La  Valse.  He  and  the  Orches- 
tra are  currently  recording  the  com- 
plete orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  Mr 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra are  scheduled  to  tour  Europe 
in  February  of  1976. 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 


Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store  ^mMt^F 


Gourmet  Foods 
Maple  Products 
Choice  Cheeses 


A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  k  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs, Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings, Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions, Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 
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.Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 
Papeteries 
Herbs  and  Spices 
Home  Baked  Goods 
Coffee    Tea    Honey 
Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 
Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 
Imported  Delicacies  Old -Fashioned  2>Te-w    En.g;ia.r}.d."s     -<£».m.erica.x}.a.  2vCa.xlcetpla.ce  C. 

Candy  O-^E-A-T    B-A-XSJRISiTGi-TOJfcT,    MASS. 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


()u/t  Own 


As  feolured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEW  WORKER 

by 

J.TlLL 

t^LTD. 


Telephone:  413-528-1500 
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Remember,   you    haven't  seen   the   Berkshire's   if   you  haven't  seen    JENIFER   HOUSE 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

records  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

exclusively  for 


^    Tlruixclu' 

BEETHOVEN  KLAVIERKONZERT  NB.5  ES-DUR 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.5  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH  PIANO 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHEKTRVSEIJ1  OZAWA 


TheirLatest  Recording! 

Berlioz: 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

Mathis  •  Dickison  •  Burrows 
Mclntyre  •  Paul  •  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  •  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  •  2709048  •  3  LPs 


Marketed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated 
810  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


2530358 


2530475 

First  Recording  in  Ozawa's  Ravel  Cycle! 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 
TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  July  18  1975 
at  7pm 


Weekend  Prelude 


RUDOLF  SERKIN 
piano 


MENDELSSOHN 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,     Op.  35 

Allegro  confuoco 
Andante  espressivo 


SCHUBERT 

Sonata  in  B  flat,     Op.  Posthumous,     D.  960 

Molto  moderato 

Andante  sostenuto 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace  con  delicatezza 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Rudolf  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


Rudolf  Serkin 
Pianist 

Rudolf  Serkin  made  his  first  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1938  and  has  returned  many  times 
since,  most  recently  in  April  of  last 
year  when  he  performed  Brahm's 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor  at 
a  concert  benefiting  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Pension  Fund.  Born  in  Bohe- 
mia in  1903,  he  was  educated  in 
Vienna,  where  his  composition  teacher 
was  Arnold  Schoenberg.  He  made  his 
debut  at  the  age  of  twelve  with  the 
Vienna  Symphony,  then  started  a  reg- 
ular concert  career  only  five  years 
later.  He  appeared  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  1933,  and 
made  his  formal  debut  in  New  York 
in  1936  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic conducted  by  Toscanini.  He 
has  made  annual  tours  of  this  country 
for  over  forty  years,  and  has  played 
regularly  in  Europe.  He  has  also  trav- 
eled to  South  America,  Iceland,  India, 
Israel  and  the  Far  East. 

For  many  years  he  was  associated 
with  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Adolf 
Busch,  and  since  1950  has  taken  part 
in  the  Casals  Festivals  in  the  Pyre- 
nees and  Puerto  Rico.  In  1939  he  was 
appointed  head  of  the  piano  depart- 
ment at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  post  he  still  holds,  and  in 
1968  Director  of  the  Institute.  As 
joint  founder  with  Adolf  and  Her- 
mann Busch,  Blanche  Honegger,  Louis 
and  Marcel  Moyse,  of  the  Marlboro 
School  of  Music,  of  which  he  is  Artis- 
tic Director,  Rudolf  Serkin  spends 
much  of  the  summer  teaching  and 
performing  in  Vermont.  A  resident  of 
the  United  States  since  1939,  he  and 
his  family  have  been  American  citi- 
zens for  many  years. 

Rudolf  Serkin  served  in  1966  on 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  educa- 
tional television,  and  in  the  same  year 
played  at  the  White  House  at  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
Israel.  He  has  received  many  awards 
and  honorary  degrees,  including  hon- 
orary degrees  from  the  Curtis  Institute, 
Williams  College,  Oberlin  College,  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  Harvard 
University.  In  1963  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  named  him  a  recipient  of 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

In  celebration  of  Beethoven's  200th 
Birthday  he  played  a  series  of  con- 
certs of  the  composer's  piano  sonatas 
at  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  1970-1971 
season.  In  November  of  1971  Rudolf 
Serkin  played  one  of  the  first  Found- 
ing Artist  concerts  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr  Serkin 
has  made  numerous  recordings  of  con- 
certos, chamber  music  and  solo  works 
for  piano  on  the  Columbia  label. 
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BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  July  18  1975 
at  9pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

conductor 


MENDELSSOHN 

Overture  'Ruy  Bias'     op.  95 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor     op.  25 

Molto  allegro  con  fuoco 

Andante 

Presto:  molto  allegro  e  vivace 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


Incidental  Music  to  Shakespeare's 
'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'     op.  61 

Overture 

Scherzo 

Introduction  and  March  of  the  Fairies 

Song  with  Chorus 

Bewitching  and  Intermezzo 

Nocturne 

Awakening  and  Wedding  March 

Fanfare  and  Funeral  March 

Dance  of  the  Clowns  and  Return  of  the  Wedding  March 

Finale:  Song  and  Dance 

ROHAN  McCULLOUGH  narrator,  DIANA  HOAGLAND  soprano 

D'ANNA  FORTUNATO  mezzo-soprano 

Members  of  the  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver  conductor 


Rudolf  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


Felix  Mendelssohn  1809—1847 

Overture  to  Victor  Hugo's 
'Ruy  Bias'  op.  95 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes 
of  Philip  Hale 

Mendelssohn  wrote  from  Leipzig  to 
his  mother  in  a  letter  dated  March 
18  1839:  'You  wish  to  know  how  it 
has  gone  with  my  overture  to  'Ruy 
Bias'.  Merrily  enough.  Between  six 
and  eight  weeks  ago  the  request  came 
to  me  to  write  something  for  the  per- 
formance connected  with  the  Theatri- 
cal Pension  Fund,  a  very  excellent  ob- 
ject, for  the  furtherance  of  which  they 
were  going  to  play  'Ruy  Bias'.  The 
request  came  to  me  to  write  an  over- 
ture, and  in  addition  they  besought 
me  to  compose  a  Romanza,  because 
they  thought  the  thing  would  succeed 
better  if  my  name  were  connected 
with  it.  I  read  the  play;  it  is  really 
of  no  value,  absolutely  below  con- 
tempt; [It  is  not  worthwhile  to  argue 
this  point.  Mendelssohn's  fastidious- 
ness was  often  finical  priggishness.] 
and  I  told  them  I  had  no  time  to 
write  an  overture,  but  I  did  compose 
the  Romanza.  Monday  (a  week  ago) 
was  to  be  the  day  of  performance.  On 
the  Tuesday  before,  the  people  came 
thanking  me  warmly  for  the  Romanza, 
and  said  they  were  sorry  that  I  had 
written  no  overture,  but  they  saw 
perfectly  that  for  such  work  time  was 
needed,  and  next  year  would  be  more 
thoughtful  and  give  me  a  longer  time. 
They  stirred  me  up.  I  took  the  thing 
at  once  in  hand  that  same  evening, 
and  blocked  out  my  score;  Wednesday 
morning  was  rehearsal,  Thursday  was 
concert,  and  yet  on  Friday  the  over- 
ture was  ready  for  the  copyist;  Mon- 
day it  was  given  three  times  in  the 
concert-room,  then  rehearsed  once  in 
the  theatre,  and  in  the  evening  was 
given  in  connection  with  the  wretched 
play,  and  has  given  me  as  much  fun 
as  anything  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  In 
the  next  concert  they  are  going  to 
repeat  it  "by  request".' 

George  Hogarth  in  his  Philharmonic 
Society  of  London  (London,  1862) 
mentions  the  fact  that  this  overture 
was  played  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  the  season  of 
1849,  and  he  adds  this  note:  'During 
the  season  1844,  when  Mendelssohn 
conducted  the  Society's  concerts,  this 
overture  (in  manuscript)  was  tried 
at  a  morning  trial-performance,  when, 
it  would  appear,  it  did  not  "go"  to 
the  composer's  satisfaction.  When  Mr 
Anderson  [conductor  of  the  Royal 
Private  Band  and  Honorable  Trea- 
surer of  Philharmonic  Society  and 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians],  after  the 
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performance,  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  new  work,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear    Mendelssohn    say,    with    some 
heat,  that  he  was  much  displeased 
with  it,  so  much  that  he  would  burn 
it.  Mr  Anderson  said  something  de- 
precating such  a  resolution,  but  Men- 
delssohn repeated  his  determination 
that  it  should  never  be  heard  in  pub- 
lic.  Mr  Anderson   then   said,   "You 
have  often  expressed  your  admiration 
of  my  good  master,  Prince  Albert;  I 
am  sure  it  would  gratify  him  to  hear 
a  new  composition  of  yours,  so  pray 
let   me   give   him   that   pleasure   by 
means  of  the  Queen's  private  band." 
Mendelssohn  consented,  on  condition 
that   the   overture   should   never   be 
publicly  performed,  and  gave  Mr  An- 
derson the  original  orchestral  parts. 
The    overture    was    frequently    per- 
formed  at   Buckingham   Palace   and 
Windsor  Castle,  to  the  admiration  of 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince.  Some 
time  after  the  composer's  lamented 
death  Mr  Anderson  wrote  to  Mme 
Mendelssohn,  informing  her  of  all  that 
had  passed  with  respect  to  this  over- 
ture, and  requesting  her  permission  to 
perform  it  at  Mrs  Anderson's  next  an- 
nual   concert.    The    permission    was 
kindly  given,  and  the  overture  was 
performed  at  that  lady's  concert  in 
the  season  1849,  this  being  the  first 
time  it  was  ever  publicly  heard  in 
England. 


Felix  Mendelssohn 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor 
op.  25 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mendelssohn,  to  whom,  as  a  pianist 
in  high  demand,  concertos  of  his  own 
were  continually  called  for,  wrote  two 
of  them,  the  First  in  1830-1831,  the 
productive  period  of  the  Hebrides 
Overture  and  the  Italian  Symphony; 
the  Second  (in  D  minor)  in  1837. 
The  first  sketches  for  the  G  minor 
Concerto  were  made  in  Rome  in  1830, 
where  Mendelssohn  was  seeing  the 
sights,  playing,  and  leading  a  social 
life.  In  that  year,  his  twenty-first,  he 
met  Delphine  von  Schauroth,  who,  at 
sixteen,  was  outgrowing  the  status  of 
an  infant  prodigy.  It  was  said  that 
Mendelssohn's  admiration  of  her  was 
more  than  musical.  In  any  case,  he 
dedicated  his  First  Concerto  to  her. 

The  composer  himself  played  the 
piano  at  the  first  performance,  part 
of  a  benefit  concert  for  the  Munich 
poor  on  October  17  1831.  In  the  same 
program  Mendelssohn  conducted  his 
C  minor  Symphony  and  the  Overture 
to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The 
applause  was  so  enthusiastic  that  an 
encore  was  called  for.  Mendelssohn 
improvised  at  the  piano  on  Mozart's 
Non  piu  andrai,  a  theme  given  him 
by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Ludwig  I, 
who  attended  the  concert. 


In  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
great  composers,  Mendelssohn 
was  also  an  artist  of  consider- 
able talent,  and  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  his  sketches,  draw- 
ings, and  watercolors  that  have 
been  preserved.  The  collection 
begins  with  a  group  done  on  a 
Swiss  tour  in  1822  and  ends 
with  a  set  of  fourteen  highly 
finished  watercolors  completed 
during  his  final  visit  to  Switzer- 
land in  1847.  Although  the  early 
ones  are  a  bit  childish,  there  is 
no  mistaking  that  drawing  was 
not  just  an  idle  pastime.  They 
improve  markedly  through  the 
years  and  the  later  ones  are 
extraordinarily  good  for  a  man 
who  was  otherwise  occupied  in 
a  profession  which  more  than 
any  demands  the  complete  sur- 
render of  the  entire  man.  The 
drawing  at  the  right  was  com- 
pleted in  1835. 


BROADCASTING 
SCHEDULE 


The  Friday  evening  concerts 

at  Tanglewood 

will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM) 

WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me.  (90.9) 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me.  (90.1) 


The  Saturday  evening  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

WGBH-FM  Boston 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Sys- 
tems are  used  to  monitor  the  ra- 
dio broadcasts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  ADS, 
Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of 
Cambridge,  also  provides 
BRA  UN  high  fidelity  loudspeak- 
ers for  the  monitoring  and 
recording  of  concerts. 


Descriptive  piece  by  Arden  Rear  don 
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TANGLEWOOD 

POPULAR  ARTISTS 

SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 

artists  of  contemporary  popular 

music. 


July  22 

James  Taylor 


July  29 

Judy  Collins 


August  26 

Linda  Ronstadt 


August  29 

David  Crosby 
Graham  Nash 


August  30 

Helen  Reddy 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 

Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office 


Felix  Mendelssohn 

Overture  (op.  21)  and  Incidental 
Music  (op.  61)  to  Shakespeare's 
'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

When  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  took  the 
throne  of  Prussia  in  1840,  his  first 
step  was  to  establish  an  Academy  for 
an  illustrious  representation  of  the 
arts  at  his  court.  His  choice  of  a 
musician  for  this  department  fell  at 
once  upon  the  celebrated  and  popular 
Mendelssohn,  who  had  dedicated  the 
overtures  'Melusina',  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream',  and  'Hebrides'  to  him 
as  Crown  Prince.  (The  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream'  Overture  had  been 
written  in  1826).  Mendelssohn  found 
Berlin  far  less  responsive  and  con- 
genial than  Leipzig,  and  the  circuitous 
ways  of  officialdom  and  court  eti- 
quette were  onerous;  but  he  com- 
posed what  was  required  of  him  for 
the  most  part  cheerfully  enough.  In- 
cidental music  for  stage  productions 
was  no  small  part  of  these  require- 
ments, which  included  Sophocles' 
Antigone  in  1841  and  according  to  a 
royal  command  in  the  following  year, 
Racine's  Athalie,  Sophocles'  Oedipus 
at    Colonus,    Shakespeare's    A    Mid- 


summer Night's  Dream.  Mendelssohn 
worked  industriously  upon  his  com- 
missions, of  which  'Antigone'  and  'A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  were  pro- 
duced in  the  autumn  of  1843. 

The  Overture  sets  the  mood  for  the 
whole  play,  not  for  the  first  act,  which 
is  entirely  concerned  with  expository 
matter  in  Athens— the  dilemma  of  the 
mismated  lovers  and  the  plans  of  Bot- 
tom the  Weaver  and  his  fellow  rustics 
to  perform  a  play  at  the  nuptials  of 
Duke  Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  Queen 
of  the  Amazons.  It  is  in  the  second 
act,  in  'A  Wood  near  Athens'  that  we 
enter  Shakespeare's  land  of  fairies  and 
dreams,  whereby  music  is  called  for. 

The  Scherzo  precedes  the  rising  cur- 
tain of  Act  II,  where  Puck  and  a 
Fairy  are  disclosed.  The  entrance  of 
Oberon  from  one  side  and  Titania 
from  the  other,  he  'with  his  train', 
she  'with  hers',  is  accompanied  by  a 
'fairy  march'.  There  is  the  alterca- 
tion of  Oberon  and  Titania  over  the 
'changeling  boy'  from  India,  whom 
each  wants  to  keep,  Oberon's  in- 
structions to  Puck  to  obtain  the  ma- 
gic white  flower  'purple  with  love's 
wound',  and  Puck's  prompt  return 
with  it. 

At  the  opening  of  Scene  2,  Titania 
bids  her  attendants  to  lull  her  to 
sleep: 


The  best  advice 

you'll  ever  get 
about  how  to  buy 
a  music  system 


It's  mostly  common  sense. 

A  music  system  can  cost  you  a  lot  of  money 

and  practically  every  dealer  will  recommend 

a  different  system  for  what  you  have  to  spend. 

So  listen  to  a  lot  of  them  before  you  buy. 

Go  to  any  place  you  can  think  of 

then  come  to  AUDIO  DESIGN 

or  come  to  AUDIO  DESIGN  FIRST,  it   doesn't  matter 

then  take  the  best  deal. 

May  the  best  store  win. 

Audio  Design,  Inc. 
2  South  St. 
Berkshire  Common 
Pittsfield 
413-499-4711 
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Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy 

song; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute, 

hence; 
Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose 

buds, 
Some  war  with  rere-mice  for  their 

leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats,  and 

some  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl  that  nightly  hoots 

and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits.  Sing  me  now 

asleep; 
Then  to  your  offices  and  let  me  rest. 

Two  fairies  sing  the  lullaby: 

You  spotted  snakes  with  double 

tongue, 
Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen; 
Newts  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong, 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. 
Philomel,  with  melody 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby; 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby,  lulla, 

lulla,  lullaby: 
Never  harm, 
Nor  spell,  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 
Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here; 
Hence,  you  long-legg'd  spinners, 

hence! 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 
Philomel,  with  melody,  etc. 
Hence,  away!  now  all  is  well: 
One  aloof  stand  sentinel. 

They  are  joined  by  the  chorus  in 
pianissimo  measures  as  Titania  falls 
asleep. 

Oberon  'squeezes  the  flower  on 
Titania's  eyelids'  with  the  injunction 
that  she  shall  fall  in  love  with  the  first 
creature  she  beholds  on  wakening. 

Be  it  ounce,  or  cat  or  bear, 
Pard  or  boar  with  bristled  hair— 

An  intermezzo  follows  the  end  of 
Act  II,  where,  Puck  having  by  mis- 
take caused  Lysander  to  fall  in  love 
with  Helena,  the  wrong  lady,  Hermia, 
his  betrothed,  finds  herself  lost  in  the 
wood  and  is  terrified.  The  music,  al- 
legro appassionato,  without  voices, 
leads  into  a  new  section  introducing 
Act  III,  where  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom, 
Flute,  Snout  and  Starveling  assemble 
to  rehearse  their  play.  Puck  discovers 
the  'hempen  homespuns'  and,  invisi- 
ble, listens  as  they  try  their  parts. 
Bottom  is  transformed  by  Puck  and 
appears  with  an  ass's  head.  Titania 
wakes  and  duly  falls  in  love  with 
him. 

The  Nocturne  brings  the  final  cur- 
tain on  Act  III.  Hermia,  bewildered 
by  the  perplexing  events  which  have 


estranged  her  lover,  aroused  the  jeal- 
ousy of  her  companion,  Helena,  and 
set  Lysander  and  Demetrius  against 
each  other  in  anger,  has  become  ex- 
hausted and  fallen  asleep.  To  the 
strains  of  this  Nocturne,  Puck,  who 
as  Deus  ex  machina  has  restored  Bot- 
tom to  his  right  shape,  squeezes  the 
juice  on  Lysander's  eyes  as  he  sleeps, 
in  order  that 

Jack  shall  have  Jill; 
Nought  shall  go  ill; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again, 
and  all  shall  be  well. 

The  victims  of  the  magic  spells, 
having  been  released  as  if  awaking 
from  a  dream,  the  scene  is  set  for  Act 
V— the  Palace  of  Theseus  on  the  nup- 
tial night  of  the  Duke  and  his  Queen, 
Lysander  and  Hermia,  Demetrius  and 
Helena.  The  celebration  is  to  in- 
clude a  performance  of  'Pyramus  and 
Thisbe'  by  Bottom  and  his  compan- 
ions, a  tragedy  acted  with  uninten- 
tional comedy.  The  play  having  ended, 
the  cast  attempts  to  dispel  the  gloom 
of  their  story  by  performing  a  Bergo- 
mask  to  restore  good  cheer.  The  Wed- 
ding March,  which  in  the  score  opens 
the  act,  is  repeated  as  the  company 
retires. 

Oberon  and  Titania  with  their  fairy 
train  enter  the  empty  hall  to  give  the 
blessing  of  felicity  and  fertility  upon 
the  three  brides  and  bridegrooms. 
Puck  tells  of  the  dread  happenings 
at  the  midnight  hour: 

Now  the  hungry  lion  roars,  and  the 
wolf  behowls  the  moon— 

Oberon's  speech  is  given  by  the 
composer  to  the  singing  and  dancing 
fairies.  The  play  closes  to  music  with 
Oberon's  last  words  and  the  final 
speech  of  Puck  over  the  high  wind 
chords  and  measures  with  which  the 
Overture  began: 

Through  the  house  give  glimmering 

light, 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire: 
Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite 
Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me, 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note: 

Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 
Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be; 
And  the  issue  there  create 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be; 


BOSTON  POPS 

PENSION  FUND 

CONCERT 


Tuesday  August  5 
at  8.30pm 

POPS— AT-TANGLEWOOD 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

conductor 

MYRON  ROMANUL 

piano 


a  program  including 

BERLIOZ 

Rakoczi  March, 

from 

'The  Damnation  of  Faust' 

GRIEG 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  Minor 

Medley  of 
BURT  BACHARACH 

Tunes 

Tribute  to 
LEROY  ANDERSON 

Fiddle  Faddle 

Serenata 

Bugler's  Holiday 


Tickets  priced  at 

$4.50,  $5.50,  $6,  $7, 

$8,  $8.50,  $9,  $10,  $11 


Available  now  from 

FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 

TANGLEWOOD 

LENOX  MASS  01240 

TEL:  (413)637-1600 
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Rudolf  Serkin 


Rohan  McCullough 


Diana  Hoagland 


And  the  blots  of  Nature's  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand; 

Never  mole,  hare  lip,  nor  scar, 

Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 

Despised  in  nativity, 

Shall  upon  their  children  be. 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 

Every  fairy  take  his  gait; 

And  each  several  chamber  bless, 

Through  this  palace,  with  sweet 

peace; 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest 
Ever  shall  in  safety  rest. 
Trip  away;  make  no  stay; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

Puck  has  the  epilogue: 

//  we  shadows  have  offended, 
Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended, 
That  you  have  but  slumbered  here 
While  these  visions  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend. 
If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend: 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck 
Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue, 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long; 
Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call: 
So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 
Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends, 
And  Robin  shall  restore  amends. 

Rohan  McCullough 

Narrator 

Rohan  McCullough  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Norfolk,  England.  After 
schooling  at  St  Paul's,  London  and 
Benenden  in  Kent  she  trained  at  the 
Bristol  Old  Vic,  where  she  starred 
in  their  Bi-centenary  production  of 
The  Citizen.  A  period  of  repertory 
was  followed  by  appearances  in  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet  and  The  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World  for  Theatre  69, 
Manchester,  directed  by  Michael  El- 
liott. In  London  Miss  McCullough 
played  in  Hair  for  a  year  as  well 
as  in  Jean-Louis  Barrault's  Rabelais. 
Miss  McCullough  has  appeared  at 
London's  Mermaid  Theatre,  as  well 
as  in  BBC  television  in  plays  and 
serials.  Her  films  include  Tomorrow 
and   Sunday,   Bloody   Sunday.   With 


the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  Rohan  McCullough 
narrated  the  text  to  Mendelssohn's  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  to  cele- 
brate the  Max  Reinhardt  Centenary. 
This  evening's  performance  marks  her 
first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Diana  Hoagland 
Soprano 

Born  in  Birmingham,  Alabama  and 
raised  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  Diana 
Hoagland  received  her  Masters  De- 
gree with  honors  from  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music.  In  1969  she  made 
her  debut  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  a  per- 
formance of  Carmina  Burana  with 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski.  The  same  year  she  won  the 
Southeastern  semi-final  auditions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Since  then 
Ms  Hoagland  has  appeared  in  major 
concert  halls  in  New  York,  singing 
with  the  Pro  Arte,  Musica  Sacre, 
Clarion  Concerts,  the  Performers 
Committee  for  Contemporary  Music 
and  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society. 
She  has  performed  Carmina  Burana 
at  the  Meadowbrook  Festival  and 
chamber  music  at  the  Ambler  Music 
Festival.  In  1972  and  1973  she  at- 
tended the  Marlboro  Festival.  Last 
year  Diana  Hoagland  moved  to  Bos- 
ton where  she  has  participated  in 
several  premiere  concerts  for  the 
Fromm  Foundation  as  well  as  opera 
performances  with  the  New  Opera 
Company  of  Boston. 

D'Anna  Fortunato 
Mezzo-Soprano 

D'Anna  Fortunato,  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  studied  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  at  the 
Mozarteum  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  Her 
teachers  have  been  Gladys  Miller  Za- 
chareff  and  Margaret  .Hafshaw. 

During  recent  years,  she  has  won 
several  awards  including  a  Fulbright 
Grant  and,  on  two  occasions,  the  C. 
D.  Jackson  Prize  at  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center.  Ms  Fortunato  has  sung 


D'Anna  Fortunato 

leading  roles  with  the  Rochester  Op- 
era Theater,  Associate  Artists  Opera 
Co.,  Augusta  Opera  Association,  and 
the  New  England  Chamber  Opera 
Group.  She  has  appeared  in  concert 
with  the  Washington  Choral  Arts  So- 
ciety, The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
The  Cantata  Singers  and  the  Concord 
Symphony.  Known  for  her  work  in 
contemporary  music,  D'Anna  Fortu- 
nato has  performed  often  in  Fromm 
Foundation  Concerts.  Recently,  she 
was  a  soloist  in  the  East  Coast  Pre- 
miere of  a  Roger  Sessions'  Cantata, 
and  was  chosen  to  sing  for  an  Aaron 
Copland  Tribute  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center.  Her  most  recent  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
last  October  in  performances  of  Ra- 
vel's L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges. 

The  Chorus 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
Boston  University,  was  formed  in 
1970.  John  Oliver,  who  is  director  of 
choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tangle- 
wood,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
MIT,  and  director  of  the  MIT  Glee 
Club  and  Choral  Society,  has  been 
director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since 
its  foundation.  Members  of  the  chorus, 
who  come  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area  and  from  all  walks  of  life,  re- 
hearse throughout  the  year.  They 
made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and 
have  since  taken  part  in  performances 
directed  by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Colin  Da- 
vis, Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Til- 
son  Thomas.  Among  the  many  works 
they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Sym- 
phony No.  8,  Berlioz'  Grande  messe 
des  morts  and  La  Damnation  de 
Faust,  Haydn's  Lord  Nelson  Mass, 
The  Seasons  and  The  Creation,  Ver- 
di's Requiem,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene 
Onegin,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Ra- 
vel's L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges  and 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Bach's  Magni- 
ficat in  D. 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Saturday  July  19  1975 
at  8.30pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 
conductor 


STRAUSS 

*Ein  Heldenleben 
(A  Hero's  Life)     op.  40 


INTERMISSION 


RAVEL 


Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 


first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 


*La  Valse 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Program  Notes 


Richard  Strauss  1864—1949 

Ein  Heldenleben  (Hero's  Life) 
op.  40 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

As  Don  Quixote  is  an  extension  of 
the  variation  form,  and  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel  maintains  the  skeleton  of  a 
rondo,  Ein  Heldenleben  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  vast  symphonic  move- 
ment. The  first  two  parts  may  be 
called  the  first  subject  elaborately  laid 
out  with  many  subsidiary  themes:  the 
'Hero's  companion'  provides  the  con- 
trasting second  subject;  the  'Deeds  of 
war'  is  the  working  out  of  these 
themes,  culminating  in  a  sort  of  re- 
capitulation. The  last  two  sections  are 
as  a  coda  of  extreme  length. 

1.  THE  HERO-The  Hero's  princi- 
pal theme  is  stated  at  once  by  the 
horns  and  strings— broad  and  sweep- 
ing with  wide  skips— full  of  energy 
and  assurance.  If  this  particular  tone 
poem  is  a  character  study  rather  than 
a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  composer  draw  his  hero  complete 
in  the  first  outline.  As  the  complex  of 
the  score  is  built  up  with  numer- 
ous derivative  phrases  and  secondary 
themes,  the  character  gains  appreci- 
ably in  stature  and  dignity  (the  pic- 
ture is  to  become  still  more  full- 
rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented 
in  relation  to  life,  ennobled  by 
love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by 
achievement,  ultimately  mellowed  and 
reconciled  to  his  environment  by 
the  finer  qualities  which  his  soul's 
growth  has  attained) .  The  section 
ends  with  a  thunderous  assertion  of 
power,  after  which  the  ensuing  com- 
plaints of  his  antagonists,  mean  and 
carping,  sound  petty  indeed. 

2.  THE  HERO'S  ADVERSARIES 

—This  picture  was  drawn  too  sharply 
in  the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers 
of  Ein  Heldenleben.  Strauss  went  so 
far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidi- 
ties that  the  composer's  unshakeable 
enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw 
a  new  definition  for  'beauty',  a  new 
boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in 
descriptive  suggestion.  The  themes  of 
the  hero's  critics  are  awkward  and 
sidling;  in  the  woodwind  'scharf, 
'spitzig',  'schnarrend',  in  the  bass 
grubby  and  sodden.  The  hero's  an- 
swering comment  is  disillusioned,  sad- 
dened, but  at  last  he  is  goaded  to  an 
emphatic  and  strong  retort. 
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Harvard 
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ffirst  performance 


There  seems  to  be  only  one  other 
case  in  history  where  a  composer 
openly  mocks  his  critics  in  his  music 
—the  case  of  Wagner  and  his  Beck- 
messer. 

3.  THE  HERO'S  COMPANION- 
As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  unfolds  his 
heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of 
his  development.  Her  voice  (which  is 
that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly 
ornate  cadenzas)  is  at  first  capricious 
and  wilful— refuses  to  blend  and  be- 
come one  with  the  music  the  orchestra 
is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair 
reach  a  harmonious  understanding. 
Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the 
score  grows  richer  in  texture  and 
develops  a  love  song  in  which  the 
orchestra  builds  up  a  lyric  opulence 
and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none  but 
Strauss  could  achieve.  At  a  point 
where  the  music  rests  upon  a  soft 
chord  long  held,  the  theme  of  the 
adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

4.  THE  HERO'S  DEEDS  OF  WAR 

—A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at  first) 
breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a 
challenge  to  battle,  which  is  soon  rag- 
ing with  every  ounce  of  Strauss's 
technique  of  color,  his  prodigious  con- 
trapuntal resource  called  into  play. 
The  hero  is  assailed  with  drums  and 
brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his 
theme  retorts  with  proud  assurance  of 
strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  love  music  which  has  gone 
before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to 
a  full  and  impressive  climax— a  song 
of  triumph. 

5.  THE  HERO'S  WORKS  OF 
PEACE— But  triumph  of  this  sort  is 
without  lasting  satisfaction.  The  mu- 
sic from  this  point  grows  less  exul- 
tant, becomes  more  reflective  and  'in- 
ward', seeking  deeper  currents.  The 
hero's  'works  of  peace'  are  recalled  in 
themes  from  Strauss's  earlier  works: 
phrases  are  heard  from  Don  Juan, 
Zarathustra,  Tod  und  Verklarung, 
Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  Guntram,  Till 
Eulenspiegel,  and  the  song  Traum 
durch  die  Dammerung.  The  beloved 
companion  is  also  remembered.  The 
cunning  skill  of  the  composer  in 
weaving  a  string  of  unrelated  sub- 
jects into  a  continuous  and  plausible 
musical  narrative  is  a  passing  Straus- 
sian  wonder. 

6.  THE  HERO'S  RETIREMENT 
FROM  THE  WORLD  AND  THE 
FULFILLMENT  OF  HIS  LIFE- 
There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the 
forces  of  hate,  but  this  time  it  is  soon 
resolved.  The  protagonist  has  at  last 
found  peace  with  himself.  There  are 
flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life, 
but  placid  resignation  now  possesses 
him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates  on 
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Page  o«e  of  the  manuscript  of  'Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales.'  The 
deRegnier  motto  can  be  seen  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner. 


Descriptive  piece  by  Arden  Reardon 


themes  of  the  hero,  through  which  the 
violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have 
too  long  been  bothered  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  allusions  listed  above 
that  the  composer  was  describing  him- 
self all  along,  erecting  in  this  score 
a  monument  to  his  own  conceit.  All 
introspective  fiction  is  autobiographi- 
cal, and  Strauss  could  not  have  im- 
mersed himself  so  completely  into  his 
epic  without  portraying  his  own  char- 
acter. His  real  offense  was  in  open- 
ly admitting  and  vaunting  the  fact. 
Shocking  audacities  have  a  way  of 
losing  their  edge  and  interest  as  the 
next  generation,  and  the  next,  come 
along.  All  that  is  finally  asked  is  the 
worth  of  the  music— as  music. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  re- 
corded Ein  Heldenleben  for  RCA; 
Joseph  Silverstein  is  the  violin  soloist. 


Maurice  Ravel  1875—1937 

Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
La  Valse 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

The  original  piano  version  of  Valses 
nobles  et  sentimentales  has  as  its  epi- 
graph a  motto  of  Henri  de  Regnier: 
'The  delicious  and  ever  new  pleasure 
of  a  useless  occupation.'  The  spirit  of 
the  motto  evidently  influenced  the 
ballet,  Adelaide,  ou  le  langage  des 
fleurs,  for  which  Ravel  made  the  or- 
chestral transcription.  One  writer  de- 
scribed the  production  as  'a  delightful 
piece  of  early  nineteenth-century  arti- 
ficiality, in  high-waisted  frocks  and 
turbans,  and  puce  suits  and  frills. 
Adelaide  and  Loredan  flirt  with  de- 
licious affectation  in  the  language  of 
flowers  throughout  a  ball  in  a  vio- 
lently green  and  blue  drawing  room, 
and  fall  into  each  other's  arms  at  last 
before  the  balcony  opening  onto  an 
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impossibly  blue  sea,  after  Loredan, 
"casting  at  her  feet  a  sprig  of  cypress 
to  tell  his  despair,"  has  placed  a  pis- 
tol to  his  temple  without  firing  it. 
The  same  amusing  artificiality  is  in 
the  theme,  the  staging,  the  dancing 
and  the  music'  Critic  Paul  Rosenfeld 
described  the  music  as  'a  slightly 
ironical  and  disillusioned  if  smiling 
and  graceful  and  delicate  commen- 
tary to  the  season  of  love,'  while  the 
composer  himself  wrote  as  follows 
in  his  autobiographical  sketch:  'The 
title  is  an  indication  of  my  intention 
to  compose  a  chain  of  waltzes  after 
the  example  of  Schubert.'  After  the 
virtuosity  which  was  the  basis  of 
Gaspard  de  la  Nuit,  this  is  writing 
more  clearly  focused,  solidifying  the 
harmony  and  pointing  the  reliefs  of 
the  music. 

If  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 
contained  elements  that  were  'ironi- 
cal and  disillusioned,'  as  Rosenfeld 
thought,  then  La  Valse,  the  poeme 
choregraphique  which  Ravel  wrote  in 
1920,  may  be  considered  its  logical 
extension,  for  here  the  music  speaks 
not  only  of  irony  but  of  anguish  and 
bitterness  as  well.  Ravel  gives  no  in- 
dication of  this  in  the  program  he 
appended  to  the  score:  'At  first  the 
scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling 
mist,  through  which  one  discerns, 
vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltz- 
ing couples.  Little  by  little  the  va- 
pors disperse,  the  illumination  grows 
brighter,  revealing  an  immense  ball- 
room filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze  of 
the  chandeliers  comes  to  full  splen- 
dor. An  imperial  court  about  1855.' 
Ravel's  scenario  gives  little  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  music,  which  he 
rightly  allowed  to  speak  for  itself. 
Boston  critic  H.T.  Parker  supplied  a 
much  more  vivid  description  after  one 
of  the  first  local  performances:  'Like 
sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz; 
yet  Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terse- 
ness with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful 
instrumental  dress  every  one  receives. 
...  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes 
seems  to  break.  Harmonies  roughen; 
there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions 
jut;  that  which  has  been  sensuous 
may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As 
some  say,  here  is  the  music  that  imagi- 
native minds  write  in  this  world  of 
the  aftermath  of  war.  ...  On  the  sur- 
face, the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of 
neurotic  rapture— 'Dance  that  ye  may 
not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  sur- 
face, and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon 
it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  despairs 
and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe, 
nigh  to  bursting.  A  troubled  "apotheo- 
sis," then,  in  these  culminating  mea- 
sures of  the  waltz  in  this  world  of 
ours.' 
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Program  Notes 

Anton  Bruckner  1825—1896 
Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 

Program  note  by  George  H.L.  Smith 

The  Music  of  the  Eighth  Symphony 

Bruckner's  Eighth  Symphony  repre- 
sents him  at  the  very  peak  of  his 
maturity.  It  is  probably  his  greatest  ac- 
complishment, though  clearly  rivaled 
by  the  radiant  Seventh  and  wholly 
extraordinary  Ninth,  which  was  com- 
posed during  his  final  illness  and  left 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Where  does  this  great  Eighth  Sym- 
phony stand  today?  How  does  the 
listener  approach  it?  I  suppose  the 
best  answer  to  these  difficult  ques- 
tions is  that  the  passing  of  time  has 
made  it  more  and  more  familiar,  and 
that  an  open-minded  attempt  to  grasp 
it  as  a  whole  work  will  prove  most 
rewarding.  Bruckner  made  a  vigorous 
effort,  by  striking  contrasts,  carefully 
devised  key-schemes  and  recurrences 
of  themes,  to  make  his  work  produce 
a  deep,  stirring  and  sustained  musical 
experience.  His  harmonies  too  are  so 
original  and  so  individual  that  they 
remain  'modern'  and  constantly  in- 
teresting. His  themes,  of  course,  are 
inspired. 

The  problem  of  length  that  has 
been  a  talking  point  for  eighty  years 
need  no  longer  trouble  us.  We  are 
used  to  big  works;  we  have  come  to 
treasure  them  for  their  depth  and  rich- 
ness. Beethoven's  Eroica  and  Ninth, 
Schubert's  C  major  and  Mahler's 
symphonies  and  others  have  shown 
us  the  delights  of  substantial  and  fully 
worked-out  orchestral  scores  on  a 
very  broad  scale. 

And  no  longer  do  we  have  to  put 
up  with  edited  versions  or  the  many 
cuts  that  have  often  marred  Bruckner 
performances.  It  is  strange  but  true 
that  cuts  usually  make  a  lengthy 
movement  sound  longer  as  well  as 
confused  by  destroying  the  formal 
logic  that  gives  balance  and  propul- 
sion. Availability  of  Bruckner's  origi- 
nal versions  has  made  it  possible  to 
appreciate  more  fully  his  special  qua- 
lities and  his  treasurable  individuality. 

Spacious  is  the  word  for  this  mu- 
sic. The  first  movement  (Allegro  mod- 
erato, C  minor,  2-2)  begins  with  a 
whispered  note  of  tremolo  violins  and 
horns  which  seems  to  steal  in  from 
the  distant  recesses  of  time.  The  low 
strings  murmur  the  principal  motive 
of  the  first  theme  group,  a  surprisingly 
eloquent  combination  of  a  few  rising 
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and  falling  fragments  that  is  the  ger- 
minating motive  of  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  mood  is  elemental,  of 
profound  mysteries  and  solemn  gran- 
deur. The  theme,  developing  as  it 
unfolds,  is  soon  repeated  fortissimo 
and  continues  through  a  soft  transi- 
tion to  the  main  second  subject,  sung 
quietly  by  the  first  violins.  The  key  is 
G  major,  but  very  chromatic  in  treat- 
ment. The  rhythm  of  two  quarter- 
notes  followed  by  a  triplet  of  quarter- 
notes,  characteristic  of  Bruckner,  was 
already  used  in  the  first  theme  group. 
The  second  theme,  developing  with  a 
group  of  attendant  subjects,  gradually 
loses  its  bright  cheerfulness  as  the 
solemn,  expansive  mood  is  reestab- 
lished. Horns  and  answering  wood- 
wind intone  the  third  theme  over 
pizzicato  triplets,  with  the  effect  of  a 
processional,  mysterious  and  dream- 
like. An  outburst  of  fortissimo  figures 
introduces  a  crescendo  to  a  powerful 
climax  with  trumpet  fanfares.  Now 
comes  an  extraordinary  passage  which 
has  been  finely  described  by  Erwin 
Doernberg  as  one  of  the  'most  breath- 
less dominant  suspensions  in  music'. 
He  notes  that  'it  delays  the  final  E 
flat  close  of  the  exposition  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  listener  (a)  a  sense 
of  vastness  commensurate  with  and 
even  surpassing  that  of  the  opening 
of  the  symphony  and  (b)  the  feeling 
that  from  this  immensity  the  music 
must  continue  to  expand  with  great 
slowness  and  breadth.  Bruckner,  as 
at  every  point  in  his  greatest  concep- 
tion, is  looking  both  backwards  and 
forwards— except  of  course  in  his  be- 
ginnings and  endings!' 

For  his  development  section  Bruck- 
ner draws  magic  effects  from  the  de- 
vices of  augmentation  and  inversion, 
and  derives  a  proclamatory  horn  call 
of  repeated  notes  from  the  rhythm  of 
the  main  theme.  His  recapitulation, 
marvelously  varied,  rises  through  a 
long  crescendo  to  an  enormous  climax 
which  quickly  falls  away  to  a  descend- 
ing pianissimo  on  the  first  subject  of 
the  movement. 

The  Scherzo  follows  the  first  move- 
ment, taking  the  place  usually  re- 
served for  the  Adagio,  (as  it  does 
in  both  Bruckner's  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  symphonies) .  The  descending 
tremolo  figure  for  violins  and  the  one 
bar  figure  for  violas  and  cellos  played 
beneath  it  are  the  whole  material  of 
the  scherzo,  which  makes  its  strong 
impression  through  constantly  varying 
colors,  textures  and  dynamics.  The 
trio  stands  in  the  greatest  contrast, 
with  a  theme  that  has  reminded  some 
of  Schubert  in  its  simplicity  and  tender 
beauty.  Yet  it  is  very  Brucknerian  and 
is  treated  to  development,  contrary  to 
classical  precedent,  and  to  extremely 
subtle  orchestration.  The  harp,  used 


with  restraint  but  excellent  effect,  here 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  a  sym- 
phony of  the  Germanic  tradition. 
(Cesar  Franck  used  it  in  his  Sym- 
phony in  D  minor  at  this  same  time; 
Hector  Berlioz  had  used  it  as  early 
as  1830  in  his  Symphonie  fantas- 
tique.)  The  scherzo  is  repeated  after 
the  trio. 

The  Adagio  is  one  of  the  longest 
slow  movements  ever  written  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful.  Two  main 
theme  groups  recur  in  three  separate 
developments,  each  more  elaborated 
and  climactic.  Again  we  find  the  spa- 
ciousness of  the  first  movement,  but 
here  the  emphasis  is  on  lyric  and 
sensuous  beauty.  Gentleness  proceeds 
to  great  intensity,  as  is  Bruckner's 
way,  and  then  is  found  again.  The 
haunting,  pleading  opening  theme  of 
the  violins,  answered  by  the  more 
confident  second  theme  of  the  cellos, 
returns  at  the  end  in  a  superb  treat- 
ment by  four  horns  followed  by  Wag- 
ner tubas— a  passage  that  is  hardly 
equalled  in  musical  literature. 

The  Finale  is  an  extremely  power- 
ful musical  structure,  the  true  cul- 
mination of  the  whole  work.  Its 
opening  theme  is  given  to  the  winds 
in  imposing  chords  over  an  impelling 
figure  of  repeated  notes  in  the  strings. 
Related  figures  round  out  the  first 
theme  group.  The  second  is  partly 
lyric,  partly  like  a  chorale.  The  third 
begins  with  one  of  those  broad  rolling 
themes  of  which  this  composer  alone 
seems  to  have  had  the  secret,  and 
continues  with  a  hymnlike  descending 
theme  harmonized  with  exceptional 
beauty— even  for  Bruckner.  The  de- 
velopment is  extensive,  with  much 
ingenious  and  complex  counterpoint. 
There  are  sudden  contrasts  as  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  each  subject. 
Note  the  many  inversions  and  ca- 
nonic imitations.  But  the  mood  is 
always  reaching  toward  climax.  Sud- 
denly the  horns  proclaim  the  great 
striding  theme  of  the  scherzo  and  we 
are  tumbled  into  that  glorious  coda 
in  which  the  main  themes  of  all  four 
movements  are  effortlessly  sounded 
together  in  a  triumphant  tumult  of 
C  major— the  opening  theme  of  the 
symphony  bringing  the  end. 

A  Note  on  the  Editions  and  Interpre- 
tations 

The  two  versions  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony  show  many  differences. 
The  first  belongs  to  the  years  1884- 
1887;  the  second  was  accomplished 
between  1888  and  1890,  and  pub- 
lished in  1892.  The  later  version 
uses  triple  instead  of  double  wood- 
wind throughout.  The  first  movement 
shows  changes  in  instrumentation, 
some  omissions  and  some  reworking, 
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Last  pages  of  the  first  movements  of  the  autograph  scores  of 
Symphony  No.  8.  First  version  of  1884-87  above,  and  second 
version  of  1888-90  at  right. 
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Descriptive  piece  by  Arden  Reardon 


including  a  complete  revision  of  the 
coda,   which   originally   ended  in   a 
blazing  fortissimo.  In  the  revision  the 
fortissimo  climax  is  compressed  and 
subsides  into  a  pianissimo,  marking 
the  first  time  that  Bruckner  ended  one 
of  his  big  corner  movements  softly. 
The  scherzo  is  provided  with  a  new 
trio  to  which  a  harp  is  added.  The 
climax  of  the  Adagio  arrives  on  E 
flat  instead  of  C.  There  are  omissions 
of  transitional  measures  in  the  finale. 
These  latter,  some  of  great  beauty, 
have  been  reinstated  in  the  Bruckner 
Society  edition  of  1935  edited  by  Ro- 
bert Haas.  The  revised  version  of  1890 
in  its  original  form  was  reissued  in 
1955  under  the  editorship  of  Leopold 
Nowak  who  has  also  announced  pub- 
lication  of   the   first   version   in  the 
Complete   Edition.   It  is   the  second 
version  that  is  customarily  used  in 
performance,    with    reinstatement   of 
the  bars  that  were  omitted  by  Bruck- 
ner, or,  more  probably,  by  his  friend 
Joseph    Schalk   who   is   believed    to 
have  'helped'  prepare  the  score  for 
publication   in    1892.    (Leopold   No- 
wak's   edition  is   the   basis   for   the 
present  performances.)   The  problem 
of  versions  of  Bruckner's  symphonies 
is  a  complex  one  and  deserves  an 
article  in  itself.  The  Musical  Times 
published  in  1969  a  series  of  compre- 
hensive articles  on  the  problem  by 
the   English   scholar   Deryck   Cooke, 
while  H.-H.  Schonzeler  gives  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  many  perplexi- 
ties in  his  recent  excellent  book  on 
Bruckner.   Schonzeler   finally   admits 
that  the  only  one  who  could  solve 


them  is  'no  longer   available  to  be 
consulted,  Anton  Bruckner,  himself. 

The  problem  of  interpretations  of 
the  symphony  is  not  a  serious  one. 
Aside  from  mentioning  'The  German 
Michael',  symbolizing  a  solid  and 
stolid  type  of  German  peasant,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  scherzo,  and  referring 
to  the  opening  of  the  finale  as  the 
meeting  of  the  three  emperors,  Bruck- 
ner made  a  minimum  of  his  curiously 
naive  comments  about  it.  Joseph 
Schall  wrote  an  elaborate  explanatory 
program  for  the  first  performance,  in 
which  he  likened  the  opening  theme 
to  the  'Aeschylean  Prometheus'  and 
characterized  the  finale  as  'heroism 
in  the  service  of  the  Divine',  but  such 
abstractions,  may  be  happily  ignored 
in  the  presence  of  Bruckner's  clear 
musical  language,  which  makes  its 
own  eloquent  communication  to  ears 
that  can  hear. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Symphony  and 
its  First  Performance 

It  was  in  his  sixties  while  composing 
his  Eighth  Symphony  that  Bruckner 
received  his  first  full  measure  of  rec- 
ognition. He  had  had  a  taste  in 
1881  when  the  stalwart  Hans  Richter 
braved  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
notorious  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  and 
the  Brahms  camp  with  a  performance 
of  his  'Romantic  Symphony'  (no.  4) 
at  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  concert. 
The  success  had  been  marked,  but 
the  virtual  boycott  of  Bruckner's 
symphonies  in  the  capital  was  re- 
sumed. No  conductor  dared  venture 
the   Fifth   or   Sixth,   much   less   the 


earlier  'Wagner'  Symphony.  So  arbi- 
trary a  situation  could  only  be  reme- 
died from  outside,  and  it  was  Leipzig 
that  sounded  the  battle-cry.  On  De- 
cember 30  1884— the  year  in  which 
the  Eighth  was  begun— Nikisch  gave 
his  historic  first  performance  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony.  The  fifteen-minute 
ovation,  resounding  through  the  cele- 
brated Gewandhaus,  proved  again 
that  the  zeal  of  such  impassioned 
champions  as  Nikisch  and  Richter 
would  be  matched  by  the  public 
when  it  was  given  a  chance  to  hear 
this  lofty  music. 

City  after  city  followed  Leipzig's 
example  and  Bruckner  became  famous 
even  as  far  afield  as  New  York. 
Richter  announced  a  performance  of 
the  conquering  Seventh  in  Vienna, 
but  Bruckner,  fearful  of  Hanslick's 
abuse,  tried  to  stop  it.  The  sym- 
phony's success  when  Richter  finally 
introduced  it  to  the  Austrian  capital 
on  March  21  1886  was  so  patent  that 
even  Hanslick  was  obliged  to  record 
the  plain  fact  that  the  composer  'was 
called  to  the  stage  four  or  five  times 
after  each  movement',  while  insisting 
that  the  music  was  'bombastic,  sickly, 
and  destructive'. 

This  performance  of  the  Seventh 
occurred  while  Bruckner  was  complet- 
ing his  Eighth,  but  it  was  followed 
the  next  year  by  a  misfortune  that 
caused  him  much  misery.  Let  us 
trace  briefly  the  long  course  of  the 
Eighth  to  see  just  how  seriously  this 
affected  him. 

He  finished  the  sketch  of  the  first 
movement    while   visiting   his    sister 
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Rosalie  at  Vocklabruck  in  Upper  Aus- 
tria on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  Septem- 
ber 4  1884.  The  entire  first  draft  was 
completed  at  Steyr  on  August  25 
1885.  H.-H.  Schonzeler,  quoted  ear- 
lier, has  told  us  of  an  interesting 
event  that  took  place  three  days  later. 
It  was  the  Feast  of  St  Augustine, 
patron  saint  of  the  great  monastery 
of  St  Florian  near  Linz,  where  Bruck- 
ner had  gone  to  school,  taught  and 
served  as  organist.  In  celebration  of 
the  day  he  gave  one  of  his  famous 
grandiose  organ  improvisations  on 
what  we  now  know  as  'the  Bruckner 
Organ'  at  St  Florian  and  he  interwove 
the  important  themes  of  his  new  sym- 
phony with  themes  from  his  be- 
loved Wagner's  Gotterdammerung. 
Mr  Schonzeler  writes:  'Bruckner's 
elation  when  he  completed  his  huge 
finale  with  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
coda  where  all  four  main  themes  of 
the  symphony  are  piled  on  top  of 
each  other— a  contrapuntal  master- 
piece which,  however,  is  entirely  na- 
tural and  organic  without  the  slight- 
est touch  of  academic  artificiality— is 
shown  by  his  signature  on  the  score: 
'Steyr,  Stadtpfarrhof,  16  August  1885. 
A.  Bruckner.  Hallelujah!'  "  Two  more 
years  passed  before  he  was  through 
polishing,  revising,  altering.  On  his 
birthday  in  1887  he  finally  sent  off  a 
clean  copy  of  his  score  to  his  friend 
Hermann  Levi  who,  he  hoped,  would 
introduce  it  at  Munich.  He  wrote: 
'Hallelujah!  At  long  last,  the  Eighth 
is  finished  and  my  artistic  father  must 
be  the  first  to  know  about  it,'  adding, 
'May  it  find  grace!' 

Mr  Schonzeler  gives  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  tragic  answer  to  Bruckner's 
prayer:  'Unfortunately  Levi,  one  of 
Bruckner's  greatest  friends  and  sup- 
porters, who  had  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  give  performances  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  and  the  Te  Deum, 
just  could  not  take  in  the  enormous 
span  of  the  new  work.  Knowing  how 
much  a  rejection  would  hurt  Bruck- 
ner, he  did  not  dare  to  write  him 
personally  but  made  his  facts  known 
to  him  through  Joseph  Schalk.  This 
was  without  doubt  the  greatest  blow 
in  Bruckner's  life,  greater  even  than 
the  debacle  of  the  first  performance 
of  the  Third  Symphony  in  1877,  for 
meanwhile  he  had  acquired  interna- 
tional standing,  and  thought  that  he 
was  now  finally  established.  The  ver- 
dict from  his  "artistic  father"  who 
he  knew  well,  acted  without  any  trace 
of  malice  or  hostility,  shook  his  self- 
confidence  to  the  roots  and  shattered 
his  belief  in  himself  as  a  composer. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  rejection 
that  Bruckner  began  his  second  period 
of  revisions,  which  was  to  last  until 
1891.' 

Soon  after  Levi's  rejection,  in  the 


autumn  of  1887,  he  began  his  new 
version  of  the  Eighth  Symphony.  But 
he  shortly  put  it  aside,  possibly  be- 
cause the  hurt  was  too  deep,  in  favor 
of  revisions  of  the  Fourth  and  Third 
Symphonies.  Not  until  April  1889  did 
he  take  it  up  again,  making  the  far- 
reaching  alterations  that  produced  the 
second  version.  This  was  finally  ready 
in  March  1890.  The  manuscript  bears 
the  amusing  notations  in  Bruckner's 
hand:  'First  movement  finally  revised 
from  November  1889  to  January  1890. 
Last  note  written  on  January  29.' 
Also:  'Vienna,  February  10,  finished.' 
Then:  'February  28,  quite  finished.' 
Again:  'March  10,  quite  finished.' 
There  was  always  something  more  he 
could  do;  ganz  fertig  was  hardly 
more  than  a  relative  term  for  him. 

Hermann  Levi  no  longer  conducted 
the  Munich  concerts  and  he  asked 
Felix  Weingartner  to  give  the  first 
performance  with  the  orchestra  at 
Mannheim.  Rehearsals  were  to  begin, 
and  the  old  problems  of  cuts  came  up 
once  more.  Bruckner  wrote  to  Wein- 
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gartner:  'How  fares  the  Eighth?  Have 
there  been  any  rehearsals  yet?  How 
does  it  sound?  I  do  recommend  to 
you  to  shorten  the  finale  severely  as 
is  indicated.  It  would  be  much  too 
long  and  is  valid  only  for  later  times 
and  for  a  circle  of  friends  and  con- 
noisseurs . . . '  Again:  'Please  submit 
to  the  wishes  of  the  orchestra.  But  1 
do  implore  you  not  to  alter  the  score, 
and  it  is  one  of  my  most  burning 
wishes  to  have  the  orchestra  parts 
printed  without  alterations.' 

But  Weingartner  was  called  away 
from  Mannheim  and  it  fell  again  to 
Hans  Richter  to  introduce  the  sym- 
phony at  a  concert  of  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  on  December  18  1892. 
There  was  a  crowded  house.  Brahms 
sat  in  the  director's  box.  Siegfried 
Wagner  and  Hugo  Wolf  were  present, 
and  royalty  was  represented.  There 
was  tremendous  applause.  The  com- 
poser was  called  out  to  bow  after  the 
scherzo  and  at  the  end  he  was  pre- 
sented with  not  one  but  three  laurel 
wreaths— one  of  which  was  from  the 
Emperor.  Hanslick  and  his  followers 
refused  to  admit  the  obvious  fact  that 
their  cause  was  lost.  The  critic  walked 
out  before  the  end  and  gloated  in  his 
review  that  others  had  done  the  same. 
He  referred  to  the  'noisy'  applauders 
as  a  minority  and  he  wrote  angrily  of 
the  music,  but  he  had  to  admit  a  pop- 
ular triumph:  'How  was  the  sym- 
phony received?  Boisterous  rejoicings, 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  those 
standing,  innumerable  recalls,  laurel 
wreaths,  etc.'  It  was  plain  that  Han- 
slick's  vilification  of  Bruckner  as  a 
representative  of  a  rival  cult  had  lost 
its  point.  Even  that  staunch  Brahm- 
sian,  Max  Kalbeck,  was  moved  to 
admit  that  the  symphony  was  'worthy 
of  its  sole  place'  on  the  program  and 
that  Bruckner  was  'a  master  of  instru- 
mentation'. The  word  'masterpiece' 
was  used  by  other  critics.  Hugo  Wolf 
had  the  last  word:  'The  work  renders 
all  criticism  futile;  the  Adagio  is  abso- 
lutely incomparable'. 

Bruckner  became  at  last  a  revered, 
if  not  frequently  performed,  figure  in 
Viennese  musical  life.  But  he  was 
sixty-eight  and  already  suffering  from 
the  disease  that  was  to  allow  him  but 
four  more  years  to  live— not  quite 
enough  to  complete  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony on  which  he  was  already  at 
work.  The  Eighth  had  cost  him  eight 
years  and  much  grief.  Now  his  prob- 
lem was  the  time  to  translate  his 
great  visions  into  a  practical  work  of 
art  and  the  health  to  carry  them  out. 
He  prayed  for  both,  but  they  were 
not  vouchsafed. 


George  H.L.  Smith  is  former  program 
annotator  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
and  now  a  resident  of  Boston. 


Klaus  Tennstedt 


Klaus  Tennstedt 
Conductor 

Klaus  Tennstedt,  who  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  last  December,  was 
born  in  Merseburg,  Germany  in  1926, 
and  studied  piano,  violin  and  com- 
position at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
In  1948  he  became  concertmaster  at 
the  Municipal  Theater  in  Halle/Saale, 
later  becoming  conductor  there.  From 
1954  to  1958  he  was  conductor  at 
the  theater  in  Karl-Marx-Stadt.  In 
1958  he  became  Music  Director  at 
the  Dresden  Opera,  and  in  1962  di- 
rector of  the  State  Orchestra  and 
theater  in  Schwerin.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, Mr  Tennstedt  was  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra 
in  Leipzig,  the  Dresden  Philharmonic, 
the  Dresden  State  Orchestra,  the  Ra- 
dio Symphony  Orchestra  in  Berlin, 
the  Philharmonic  in  Bruno  and  the 
Comic  Opera  in  Berlin.  Since  his 
flight  to  Western  Germany  in  1971, 
he  has  been  guest  conductor  of  the 
State  Operas  of  Berlin,  Hamburg  and 
Munich,  as  well  as  of  the  Philhar- 
monic State  Orchestra  of  Hamburg, 
the  Bamburg  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Toronto  Symphony. 
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DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS 


Days  in  the  arts  is  a  program  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
that  offers  children  from  Boston 
and  two  suburban  communities  a 
unique  experience  in  the  arts  and 
in  inter-personal  relationships. 
Currently  in  its  sixth  summer,  the 
program  uses  the  natural  and  cul- 
tural resources  of  Tanglewood  and 
the  Berkshires  and  gives  320  sixth- 
graders  (40  per  week)  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  an  all-encompass- 
ing arts  experience  outside  of  the 
classroom. 

The  children  come  each  week 
to  spend  five  days  meeting  with 
professionals  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  students  from  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  who  vol- 
unteer their  time  and  talent,  at- 
tending concerts  at  Tanglewood, 
performances  and  seminars  at 
the  Berkshire  Theatre,  visiting 
Chesterwood,  the  Rockwell  Mu- 
seum and  Shaker  Village,  and 
participating  in  special  introduc- 
tory workshops  at  Jacob's  Pillow. 
Although  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
arts,  they  also  enjoy  sports  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Berk- 
shires through  swimming  and  hik- 
ing and  visits  to  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 

The  program,  made  possible 
this  summer  by  a  grant  received 
from  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  is  coordinated 
by  Anita  Kurland  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  staffed  by  a  Head 
Counselor  and  six  Counselors 
who  all  have  experience  with 
young  people. 

Days  in  The  Arts  is  a  vehicle 
that  affords  a  group  of  young- 
sters from  diverse  backgrounds  an 
environment  which  provides  for  a 
personal  involvement  and  group 
participation  in  the  aesthetics. 
The  program  attempts  to  en- 
courage an  interest  in  and  an  en- 
joyment of  the  arts  as  an  integral 
part  of  life  and  to  develop  atti- 
tudes that  will  persist  in  the  world 
the  child  will  create  as  an  adult. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  phi- 
lanthropist and  amateur  musician, 
dreamed  many  years  of  founding  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston.  When  at  last  his 
dreams  approached  reality,  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  he  committed  to  paper 
a  statement  which  described  his  pur- 
poses and  intentions.  He  explored 
many  specifics,  among  them  the  en- 
gagement of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all 
their  time  needed  for  rehearsals  and 
for  concerts,  and  allowing  them  to 
give  lessons  when  they  had  time'.  He 
planned  'to  give  in  Boston  as  many 
serious  concerts  of  classical  music  as 
were  wanted,  and  also  to  give  at  other 
times,  and  more  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. Prices  of  admission  were  to  be 
kept  'low  always'.  The  conductor's 
charge  was  to  'select  the  musicians 
when  new  men  are  needed,  select  the 
programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all  the  re- 
hearsals and  concerts  .  .  .  and  general- 
ly be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances.' 
Administrative  help  and  a  librarian 
were  also  to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was 
to  be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts 
there  were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As 
for  the  orchestra's  financial  structure, 
of  the  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$115,000  Major  Higginson  reckoned  to 
provide  himself  for  the  deficit  of 
$50,000.  He  continued:  'One  more 
thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musi- 
cians. Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some 
money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller 
wrote  two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was 
the  scene  of  a  large  and  brilliant  gath- 
ering on  Saturday  evening  at  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Georg  Henschel.  We  find  it  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  Mr  Higginson,  who  instituted 
the  course,  and  to  whose  efforts  alone 
more  credit  is  due  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  music  than  all  the  "close  cor- 
poration societies"  ever  organized  in 
this  city.  The  selection  of  Mr  Georg 
Henschel  as  director  of  the  orchestra 
is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's  astute- 
ness and  sound  common  sense,  for  al- 
though the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  com- 
plimentary, the  results  attained  [Satur- 


day evening]  under  that  gentleman's 
baton  amply  and  doubly  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  for  there  has 
not  been  a  leader  in  our  musical  cir- 
cles during  recent  years  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  so  much  of  his 
own  musicianly  qualities  and  magnet- 
ism as  did  Mr  Henschel  on  Saturday 
evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  book- 
ing, there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five 
people  outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of 
whom  had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end 
of  the  season  concerts  were  sold  out, 
and  ticket  scalpers  had  already  started 
operations.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  press,  which  was  published 
on  March  21  1882:  'When  last  spring 
the  general  scheme  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  my  mind 
was  whether  they  were  wanted.  This 
doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  a  most 
kindly  and  courteous  public,  and  there- 
fore the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be 
held  in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  Symphony  Hall 
was  opened  in  1900.  The  new  building 
was  immediately  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  acoustically  perfect 
concert  rooms.  Georg  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  all  of  them  German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  'Promenade  concert',  to  ful- 
fill Mr  Higginson's  wish  to  give  Bos- 
ton 'concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. From  the  earliest  days  there  were 
both  music  and  refreshments  at  the 
'Promenades'— a  novel  idea  to  which 
Bostonians  responded  enthusiastically. 
The  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  to  be  renamed  'Popu- 
lar', and  later  'Pops',  fast  became  a 
tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The 
vicious  anti-German  feeling  then  prev- 
alent resulted  in  the  internment  and 
later  dismissal  of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of 
the  German  players  also  found  their 
contracts  terminated  at  the  same  time. 
Mr  Higginson,  then  in  his  eighties,  felt 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Orches- 
tra by  himself  was  now  too  heavy,  and 
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entrusted  the  Orchestra  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged 
as  Conductor,  to  be  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis. 
The  Boston  Symphony  at  that  time 
was  the  only  major  orchestra  whose 
members  did  not  belong  to  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
upheld  by  Mr  Higginson,  who  had  al- 
ways believed  it  to  be  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Conductor  to 
choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many 
wanted  Union  support  to  fight  for 
higher  salaries.  There  came  a  Saturday 
evening  when  about  a  third  of  the  Or- 
chestra refused  to  play  the  scheduled 
concert,  and  Monteux  was  forced  to 
change  his  program  minutes  before  the 
concert  was  due  to  start.  The  Trustees 
meanwhile  refused  to  accede  to  the 
players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  dem- 
onstrating characteristic  resource,  tact 
and  enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Or- 
chestra's pensioners,  several  of  whom 
responded  to  his  appeal,  then  held  au- 
ditions to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies. 
Two  present  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra, the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and 
Clarence  Knudson,  were  among  the 
young  Americans  engaged.  During  the 
following  seasons  Monteux  rebuilt  the 
Orchestra  into  a  great  ensemble.  In 
1924  Bostonians  gave  him  a  grateful 
farewell,  realising  that  he  had  once 
more  given  the  city  an  orchestra  that 
ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It  was 
not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  final- 
ly joined  the  Musicians  Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship,  elec- 
tric personality,  and  catholic  taste 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking 
moves  towards  expansion:  recording, 
begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts 
of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
since  1915,  and  who  became  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  eighteenth  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  contin- 
ues to  hold  today.  In  1936 
Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra  in 
their  first  concerts  here  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  and  two  years  later  he  and  the 
players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians'  was 
passionately  shared  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  In  1940  the  dream  was 
realized  when  the  Orchestra  founded 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood.  This  summer  academy  for 
young  artists  was  and  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  on  mu- 
sic throughout  the  world.  (An  article 
about  the  Center  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in 
Boston  Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers, and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertoire  to  this 
country.  The  Boston  Symphony  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the 
first  American  orchestra  to  appear  in 
the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch  restored 
the  Open  Rehearsals,  an  adaptation  of 
Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday  're- 
hearsals', which  later  had  become  the 
regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Direc- 
tor in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  sev- 
en years  with  the  Orchestra,  he 
presented  many  premieres  and  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to 
the  repertoire.  As  his  two  predecessors 
had  done,  he  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA,  including  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  Direc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  Fel- 
lowship program  was  instituted.  Many 
concerts  were  televised  during  his  ten- 
ure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he  con- 
ducted several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Mid-West.  He  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  world's  first  issues 
in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Steinberg 
appeared  regularly  on  televison,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  sta- 
tions. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  fol- 
lowing a  year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Invited  by  Charles 
Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting 


student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Orchestra  in  the 
years  since  that  time.  He  has  made 
many  recordings  with  the  Orchestra 
on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon labels,  and  with  the  latter  com- 
pany he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
an  ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal 
players.  Each  year  the  Chamber  Play- 
ers give  concerts  in  Boston,  and  have 
made  several  tours  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  the  USSR.  They 
have  appeared  on  television  and  have 
made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestras and  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  is  active  in  the 
sponsorship  of  Youth  Concerts  in  Bos- 
ton, is  deeply  involved  in  television, 
radio  and  recording  projects,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  es- 
tate here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Mr  Higgin- 
son's projected  $115,000  to  a  sum 
more  than  $6  million.  It  is  supported 
not  only  by  its  audiences,  but  by 
grants  from  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals. 
Without  their  support,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  would  be  unable 
to  continue  its  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  world  of  music. 
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When  the  Boston  Symphony  established 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of 
the  Orchestra's  most  illustrious  figures 
became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higgin- 
son  clearly  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  highly  professional  training  envi- 
ronment to  young  musicians,  and  when 
he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he 
wrote  of  his  wish  to  establish  also  a 
'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It 
was  a  wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized 
for  a  good  many  years— not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  from 
1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fer- 
vently shared  Higginson's  vision  of  an 
academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and 
broaden  their  artistic  experience  under 


Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor, 
educator  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tan- 
glewood  for  the  annual  eight-week  ses- 
sion of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great 
experience  in  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  performance,  in  conducting  and 
composition.  Joseph  Silverstein,  Con- 
certmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal 
players  and  members  of  the  Orchestra, 
faculty  members  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as 
leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  per- 
formance,   carried    out    under    profes- 


the  guidance  of  eminent  international 
musicians.  More  than  any  other  single 
person,  it  was  Koussevitzky  who  made 
the  vision  a  reality.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  found- 
ing until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his 
vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an 
inspiring  example.  Today  Leonard 
Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  maintains  his  close  associ- 
ation with  Tanglewood  and  with  the 
Center.  Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  trib- 
ute to  the  continuity  and  success  of 
the  Center  that  the  present  Music  Di- 
rector, Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  dur- 
ing the  Munch  era.  From  1963  until 
1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of 
the  Center,  and  it  was  during  his  ten- 
ure that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  an- 
other conductor  who  would  become 
closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra, 
was  a  student  at  the  Center.  Today  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's 
direction   is  in   the  hands  of  Gunther 


sional  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
Center's  Fellowship  program  for  in- 
strumentalists, conductors,  singers  and 
composers,  Boston  University  offers 
programs  for  talented  high  school  in- 
strumentalists and  singers,  a  piano 
seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and 
programs  in  such  related  arts  as  dance 
and  theater.  These  programs  offer  col- 
lege-level credit  through  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  resources  available  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  nu- 
merous studios  for  practice  and  cham- 
ber music,  and  an  extensive  library  of 
music  literature  and  scores.  Rehear- 
sals and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center  Orchestra  and  other  per- 
forming groups  take  place  mostly  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lec- 
tures, seminars,  conducting  classes, 
vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  com- 
posers' forums  and  concerts  of  cham- 
ber music  take  place  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the 
Rehearsal    Stage,    in    the    Hawthorne 
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Cottage,  and  in  small  studios  situated 
both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and 
in  buildings  in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Or- 
chestra for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously 
provides,  without  charge,  nearly  100 
keyboard  instruments  for  individual 
practice  each  year,  while  other  in- 
struments—percussion, for  ex- 
ample—are provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  average  enrollment  of  the  Cen- 
ter is  somewhat  over  400,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 175  are  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program.  The  program 
provides  free  tuition  and  a  living  ex- 
pense stipend  to  a  number  of  students 
of  post-graduate  caliber.  In  addition  to 
the  Fellowship  Program  and  the  Tan- 
glewood Institute  — the  Center's  prin- 
cipal divisions— the  Center  now  con- 
ducts a  Listening  and  Analysis  Semi- 
nar, which  is  open  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  teachers  and  performers.  This 
special  program  uses  the  Berkshire 
Festival  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  the  basis  of  classes  devoted 
to  musical  analysis,  history  and  appre- 
ciation. A  high  point  of  the  Center's 
activities  each  summer  is  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  August  10 
through  14  this  year,  which  is  present- 
ed in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard.  This 
internationally  known  'festival  within 
a  festival'  presents  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  most  advanced  music  of  today's 
composers.  For  many  years  now 
alumni  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
and  active  members  of  the  music 
world.  More  than  ten  percent  of  the 
members  of  this  country's  major  or- 
chestras are  graduates  of  the  Center, 
as  are  many  of  the  world's  notable 
conductors,  instrumental  soloists  and 
singers. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the 
scholarship  program  is  large  and  adds 
each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite 
you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself  the 
remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  mu- 
sicians. 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich  in  its  activities  and 
events.  Of  these,  Tanglewood  is 
but  one.  A  complete  listing  of 
events  in  and  around  the  Berk- 
shires appears  in  Berkshire 
Week,  a  summer  magazine  of 
The  Berkshire  Eagle  and  Tor- 
rington  Register.  Copies  are 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  and 
the  Lions  Gate. 


Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chester  wood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife 
Sanctuary 

Lenox 
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paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

fine 

handcrafts 


MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON  413-298-4767 


Cm¥;    7-OOA*t.-l:OOAM. 


Your  host  Saturday  Eves  in 
the  Tanglewood  Tent 

THE 

W1LLIAMSV1LLE 

INN 

Dinner  and  Entertainment  Nightly 
after  Tanglewood 

Superb  French  Cuisine  served  in  a  quiet 
country  setting  Reservations  necessary 

(413)  274-6580 
RTE  41,  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS 


*&*&*&*&M^*0y&*0*t0^&» 


DONALD  0    j  f^l       Of 

REALTORS 

163  NORTH  STREET 
PITTSFIELD.  MASS.  01201 
413  -  44S-5661 
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Friends  of  Music 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  oil  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the<Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.   Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 
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The  Friends 

of  Music  at 

TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tan- 
glewood are  hundreds  of  people 
concerned  with  keeping  beautiful 
music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not 
only  do  the  Friends  help  bring 
famous  conductors  and  soloists 
to  Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire 
Festival  concert,  but  they  also 
provide  the  critical  support  for 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
training  institution  for  tomor- 
row's great  musicians.  Further 
information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood, 
and  about  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 
OFFICE  located  at  the  Main 
Gate. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
THE  TANGLEWOOD  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Mr  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Secretary 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Liaison  to  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 
Liaison  to  the  New  York  Council 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Liaison  from  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 
Business  Chairman 

Mr  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Public  Relations  Chairman 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Special  Projects  Chairman 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Membership  Chairman 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Special  Events  Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  Tivy 
Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Klein 

Vice-Chairmen 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr  William  A.  Selke 

Nominating  Co-Chairmen 
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the  finest  in 
classical  music 


F  YOU  ARE  A  KIO 
YOU  HAVE  A  KIO 
YOU  KNOW  A  KID 
YOU  FEEL  LIKE  A 

There  Is  Only- 
One  Store 
In  the  Berkshires 


We  carry  fabulous  miniatures,  Ma- 
dame Alexander  &  handmade  dolls, 
imaginative  adult  games  &  puzzles, 
Lego,  Meccano  &  other  construction 
sets,  the  largest  selection  of  kites, 
boats  &  planes,  creative  coloring, 
game  &  antique  replica  books,  Steiff 
&  Beatrix  Potter  stuffed  animals  & 
lots  more! 


Stop  In  & 

Browse  for 

"7  One  of  the 

Best  Times 

of  Your 

Vacation 


84  North  St.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  10-5:30 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  Thurs.  10-9  P.M. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E>  op.  73  'Emperor' 
with  Chris toph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


RAVEL 

Bolero 

Rapsodie  espagnole 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 
Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


DG/2530  479 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2530  358 


La  Valse 

DG/2530  475 

Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(complete  ballet)  fall  release 

DG/2530 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 

(album  includes  Petrushka  and 
Suite  from  The  Firebird) 

RCA  VCS  7099 

DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

(album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak)      RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 
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Williamsfown 
Theatre  festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

One  hundred  seventy-five 
performances  of  thirty-five  events 

JULY  3-AUG.  30 

PHONE  RESERVATIONS:  413-458-8146  P.O.  BOX 
675  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  02167 


Aiister-Lodge 

15  MIN.  FROM  TANGLEWOOD 
ENTREES  PREPARED  ACCORDING 
TO  AUTHENTIC  VIENNESE- 
GERMAN  RECIPES 
TORTE  IMPORTED  FROM  WORLD 
FAMOUS  SACHER  HOTEL  IN  VIENNA 
OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

WEEKLY  5:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SUNDAY  4:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SOUPE  9:00  TO  10:30  PM 

RT.  22  AUSTERLITZ,  N.Y. 
(518)392-9996 


You  are  always  welcome  at 

The  Only  Botanical  Garden 
in  the  Berkshires 


THE 

BERKSHIRE 

GARDEN 

CENTER 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

on  Routes  1 83  &  1 02 

(1 0  minutes  from  Tanglewood) 

Herb  Garden  &  Shop 

Plant  Windows 

Perennial  Borders 

Seasonal  Exhibits 

Garden  Gift  Shop 

Youth  Center 

Lectures 


Nonprofit     • 


Open 
Daily 


Free 
Admission 


John  Ganson 
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University  of  Rochester 

EASTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Robert  Freeman,  director 

announcing  recent  appointments  to 
the  senior  performing  faculty: 

Helen  Boatwright,  soprano 

David  Burge,  piano . 

Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

James  Galway,  flute 

Sydney  Hodkinson,  composer-conductor 

Gustav  Meier,  conductor 

Yi-Kwei  Sze,  bass 

Thomas  Paul,  bass 

Philip  West,  oboe-chamber  music 

and  returning  to  the  Eastman  Faculty 
as  Distinguished  University  Professor: 
Cecile  Staub  Genhart,  piano 

for  further  information,  contact: 
Philip  Swanson,  director  of  admissions 

Eastman  School  of  Music 

26  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for 

SIR  GEORG  SOLTI 
CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 

on 

LONDON  RECORDS 

at 


'at  least  1/3  off 
all  records 
at  all  times" 


10-6  Mon. -Wed. 
10-9  Thurs. -Sat. 


ROUTE  7-20  PITTSFIELD 
ACROSS  FROM  YELLOW  ASTER 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  10  of  the 
program.  During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are 
closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end 
are  earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
held  each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge 
for  admission  is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The 
Office  is  open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert 
days.  Please  note  that  children  regardless  of  age  pay  full  admission. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 
The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find 
stray  property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who 
wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  Office 
located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph 
records,  sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The 
store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the 
Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany, 

New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 


First  Aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate. 
In  case  of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Rest  rooms  are  located  throughout  the  grounds.  Please  note,  however,  that 
all  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Shed  are  closed  during  the  concerts. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name 
and  seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and  the   Boston   Symphony   Chamber 
Players  record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON. 


BALDWIN  is  the  offical  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 

prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 


CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT 
ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


.$D&r 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  8-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Now  There's  Lots  of  Living  in  the  Berkshires  as  Exciting  as  Tanglewood 


NEAR  HEMLOCK  BROOK 

Tanglewood 
Brodie  &  Jiminy  Peak 
Jacobs  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
Summer  Stock  Theatres 
Many  Hiking  Trails 
Country  Clubs 
Sailing 
Fishing 
Hunting 


JUST  OVER 
NEW  YORK  BORDER 

Summer  Home  of  — 
NYC  Ballet  and 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Harness  Racing 


IN  WILLI AMSTOWN 

Sterlings  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
Cross  Country  Skiing 
Williams  Museum  of  Art 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre 
Concerts/Lectures 
Fine  Restaurants 
Golf  Courses 

JUST  OVER  VERMONT 
BORDER 

Skiing 

Horse  Racing 
Art  Centers  — 

Crafts/Pottery/Painting 
Music  Festival 
Variety  of  Museums 


Ijemioek  biool^ 


301  North  Hemlock  Lane,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267 

Hemlock  Brook  Town  Home  Condominiums  are  a  unique  mixture  of  Early  America  with  modern  con- 
veniences. Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  as  magnifi- 
cent a  view  of  the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  2>2  baths,  master  suite,  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  fishing  in  the  brook  and  ample  room  to  stroll  or 
jog  on  the  1 1 -acre  site.  Prices  range  from  $39,000  -  $48,400.  You  must  see  Hemlock  Brook  to  appreciate 
this  value.  It's  a  perfect  four-seasonal  home  for  year-round  or  vacation  enjoyment.  COME  SEE  FOR 
YOURSELF  any  day  from  1 :00  p.m.  till  dusk,  or  call  us  collect  (413)  458-4060. 

Hemlock  Brook  is  on  Rte.  7  just  north  of  the  junctions  of  Rts.  2  &  7,  and  only  a  3  hour  drive  from  New  York  City  or  Boston 
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This  piano  was  onfy  used  for  8  weeks 
by  a  little  lady  in  Tanglewood. 


This  might  sound  like  the  classic  used  car  come-on, 
if  it  weren't  the  truth. 

After  the  Festival,  all  Baldwin  pianos  and  organs  are 
ready  to  perform  a  beautifully-priced  encore 
in  your  home. 


Baldwin 

Annual  Tanglewood  Sale 

September  2  thru  September  30 

In  Boston  at  Paine  Furniture,  81  Arlington  Street  Phone  426-0775 

In  Burlington  at  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Factory  Showrooms,  54  Middlesex  Turnpike  (Exit  42  east  from  Rt.  1 28)  Phone  273-0450 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJl  OZAWA  Music  Director 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 

COLIN     DAVIS 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 

NINETY-FOURTH   SEASON    1974-1975 
TANGLEWOOD     1975 


CONTENTS 


THE  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


The  Weekend's  Programs  13-28 

Tanglewood  7 

The  Boston  Symphony  29 
Orchestra 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center    32 

The  Music  Director  11 

Map  of  Tanglewood  10 

Festival  Information  38 


Talcott  M.  Banks 
President 

Philip  K.  Allen 
Vice-President 

Sidney  Stoneman 
Vice-President 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Treasurer 

Vernon  R.  Alden 
Allen  G.  Barry 
Mrs  John  M.  Bradley 
Richard  P.  Chapman 
Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling  Jr 
Archie  C.  Epps  hi 


Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
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They're 

playing 

our 

song: 


"Rhapsody  in  Green" 


What  else  would  they  play  at 
Tanglewood?  A  pastorale.  A  sylvan 
symphony. 

Extraordinarily  well. 

They're  outstanding  young 
musicians,  selected  through  auditions 
at  high  schools  around  the  country  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year, 
offers  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  available  anywhere.  Members 


of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Private  study 
with  master  artists.  Performance  with 
chamber  music  and  orchestral 
groups.  Or  participation  in  an  in- 
depth  vocal  program  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Institute  Chorus.  And  for 
students  at  the  college  and  post- 
graduate level:  seminars  in  piano  and 
harp  and  an  applied  music  program 
for  experienced  instumentalists. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  offered  by  Boston 


University  School  for  the  Arts  in 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  June  29  through  August  24, 
1975. 

For  further  information  about 
the  Institute,  or  about  music  pro- 
grams leading  to  degrees  at  the 
bachelor,  master  and  doctoral 
levels,  contact: 
Norman  Dello  Joio,  dean 
Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 

COLIN     DAVIS 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
E>  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


IMIitC 

FM    90.3   mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
'All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothingelselikeit 
in  broadcasting!)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 


Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  bulletin. 


WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 


National  Public  Radio 

Or^HO  ^or  eastern  New  York 
I    U      and  western  New  England 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 


Tanglewood 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  of  the  Tan- 
glewood grounds  stands  a  small  red 
cottage,  a  replica  of  the  building  in 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  from 
the  early  summer  of  1850  to  November 
of  1851.  The  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  apparently  agreed  with 
Hawthorne,  for  the  time  he  spent  here 
was  an  unusually  productive  one. 
Among  the  works  he  completed  was 
The  Wonder  Book,  a  collection  of  fan- 
ciful tales  which  take  place  in  a  locale 
for  which  Hawthorne  invented  the 
name  'Tanglewood.'  Shortly  after- 
wards he  completed  a  similar  volume 
entitled  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Wil- 
liam Aspinwall  Tappan,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant and  banker,  in  turn  appropriated 
the  name  for  his  neighboring  estate,  an 


Hadley,  and  the  venture  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  promoters  in- 
corporated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  following  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in 
the  next  summer's  concerts.  The  Or- 
chestra's Trustees  accepted,  and  it  was 
on  August  13  1936  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concert  in  the 
Berkshires.  The  event  took  place  at 
'Holmwood,'  a  former  Vanderbuilt  es- 
tate, today  Foxhollow  School.  The 
series,  which  again  consisted  of  three 
concerts,  was  given  under  a  tent,  and  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people  attended. 
In  the  winter  of  1936,  the  descendants 


estate  which  would  later  become  the 
summer  home  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Hawthorne  was  but 
one  of  several  famous  writers  who 
were  drawn  to  the  Berkshire  coun- 
tryside. Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Mel- 
ville were  sometime  residents,  and  so 
too  were  many  well-to-do  Bostonians 
and  New  Yorkers,  some  of  whom  built 
magnificent  summer  homes  in  the 
area,  a  location  that  had  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  great  beauty 
spots  of  New  England.  It  was  on  one 
such  estate,  the  Dan  Hanna  Farm  at 
Interlaken,  that  a  group  of  music  lov- 
ing summer  residents  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  in  Au- 
gust 1934.  These  were  performed  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under   the  direction   of   Henry 


of  William  Aspinwall  Tappan,  Mrs 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  As- 
pinwall Tappan,  offered  Tanglewood, 
with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of 
lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  12  1937  the  Festival's  largest 
crowd  thus  far  assembled  under  a  tent 
for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert,  a 
program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As 
Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  over- 
powering the  music  and  causing  the 
concert  to  be  interrupted  three  times 
before  the  first  half  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  second  half  of  the  program 
had  to  be  changed,  because  of  water 
damage  to  some  of  the  instruments, 
and    when    the    concert    ended,    Miss 
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Jacob's 
Wow 


Dance  Festival 


America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival 

July  1  -  August  23  at  Lee,  Mass. 

34th  Year  in  the  Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

Norman  Walker,  Director 

Grace  Badorek,  Comptroller 

Donald  Westwood,  Promotional  Director 

NEW  PROGRAM  EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  7:30  P.M. 

FIRST  WEEK -July  1-5 
Linda  Di  Bona  &  Chris  Jensen 
Theatre  Dance  Collection 
Chiang  Ching 

SECOND  WEEK  July  8-12 

Emily  Frankel 

Joan  Miller  Dance  Company 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 

THIRD  WEEK  July  15-19 
Murray  Louis  Dance  Company 

FOURTH  WEEK  July  22-26 
Cliff  Keuter  Dance  Company 
Nala  Najan 

FIFTH  WEEK  July  29  -  August  2 
Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Company 

SIXTH  WEEK  August  5-9 
Boston  Ballet  Company 

E.  Virginia  Williams,  Artistic  Director 

SEVENTH  WEEK  August  12-16 
Margaret  Beals 
Dancers  —  Soloists  from 
American  Ballet  Theatre 

EIGHTH  WEEK  August  19-23 
Five  by  Two  (Jane  Kosminsky  & 
Bruce  Becker)  and  Guest  Artists 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 


Performances:  Performances  are  held  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Curtain  times:  Tuesday, 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
8:40  p.m.  Thursday  and  Saturday  Matinees: 
3:00  p.m.  Tickets:  $7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron  or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office,  Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

call  10  a.m.  -  9  p.m.  (413)  243-0745. 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow:  Approx.  150 
mi.  from  Boston  or  New  York,  near  Tangle- 
wood. Take  the  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike.  Public  transportation 
from  Boston  via  Greyhound;  from  New  York 
via  Greyhound  or  Bonanza  Bus.  For  bus 
information  call  (617)  423-5810  or 
(212)  594-2000. 


Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238 

(413)  243-0745 
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If  music 

bethefood 

of  love, 

play  on! 


^P  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drinkto  the  patrons  of  Tanglewood  for  years. 


IflSURELEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the 
Festival's  founders,  came  to  the  stage 
and  told  the  audience  that  the  storm 
had  proved  conclusively  the  need  for  a 
shed.  $100,000  would  be  needed  for 
this  purpose,  she  said,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount 
was  fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the 
Music  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  emi- 
nent architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and 
these  were  then  modified  by  Josef 
Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  di- 
rected construction.  Miraculously,  the 
structure  was  completed  on  June  16 
1938,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  inaugural  concert,  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

For  Koussevitzky,  the  event  repre- 
sented the  partial  fulfillment  of  one  of 
his  fondest  dreams,  a  dream  that 
would  be  completely  realized  two  sum- 
mers later  with  the  opening  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  He  thought  of 
the  two  institutions  as  a  single  entity, 
a  'creative  musical  center,'  he  wrote, 
'where  the  greatest  living  composers 
will  teach  the  art  of  composition;  the 
greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect 
performance;  the  greatest  conductors, 
the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras 
and  choruses.  The  most  eminent  think- 
ers and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A 
free  cooperation  of  such  an  elite  will 
certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new 
and  great  values  of  art;  in  the  radi- 
ation of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and, 
finally,  in  the  education  and  training 
of  a  new  generation  of  American  art- 
ists.' 

By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall, 
the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several 
small  studios  had  been  built,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  as  to 
attract  nearly  100,000  visitors.  Tan- 
glewood today  draws  nearly  a  quarter 
million  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  there  are  weekly 
'Prelude'  concerts  and  open  rehearsals, 
there  is  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  there  are  al- 
most daily  concerts  by  the  gifted 
young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  perform  annually,  and  the 
Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  con- 
certs by  popular  artists.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  mu- 
sic but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical 
forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
which  makes  the  Festival  truly  unique. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  have  become  a  fit- 
ting shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  vital,  humanistic  tra- 
dition which  was  his  legacy. 
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SCULPTURE     AT     TANGLEWOOD 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  four  distinguished  artists: 
Harry  Bertoia,  Masayuki  Nagare,  Herbert  Ferber  and  Forrest  Myers. 


Born  in  San  Lorenzo,  Italy,  Harry  Bertoia 
studied  with  Eliel  Saarinen  in  this  country, 
has  worked  extensively  in  metal  work,  ab- 
stract jewelry,  graphics  and  sculpture,  and 
has  exhibited  in  the  leading  museums  of 
the  United  States. 

Masayuki  Nagare's  background  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  traditional  religion  and  art  of 
Japan.  His  life  has  known  years  of  contem- 
plation and  intense  periods  of  self-study  in 
sculptural  forms.  Nagare's  commissions  in- 
clude works  for  the  Juilliard  School  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Bertoia  and  Nagare  are 


represented  by  the  Staempfli  Gallery. 

Herbert  Ferber's  work,  which  is  exhibited 
widely  here  and  abroad,  appears  in  impor- 
tant private  collections  as  well  as  in  leading 
museums.  Represented  by  the  Emmerich 
Gallery  in  New  York,  he  divides  his  time 
between  New  York  and  North  Egremont. 

Forrest  Myers,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Park  Place  Gallery  in  New  York,  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Great  Barrington.  His  work 
appears  in  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 


M$?m?*?  i£^ '  %mW£ 


Masayuki  Nagare:   Loneliness,  1966 
Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York 


Herbert  Ferber:  Morgan  II,  1971 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  with  flickering 
gaslights,  polished  walnut  and 
shining  brass. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  from 
11  P.M.  to  2,  draft  beer,  peanuts, 
great  snacks  and  an  old-time 
piano.  A  perfect  way  to  continue 
your  evening  out. 

smiE  IRON. 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 
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The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent 
modern  14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berkshires. .  .a  complete  resort  complex 
with  luxurious  air-conditioned  rooms  and 
suites,  dining  in  three  restaurants,  glass- 
domed  pool,  saunas,  cinema,  indoor  parking 
and  two-level  shopping  plaza— all  under 
one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— elegant 

new  buffet  Wednes- 
day through  Saturday; 
superb  food  plus  a 
carafe  of  wine,  just  $6.25. 
Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  initimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 


Emerald  Room 

. .  .skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonial 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


Mnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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Map  of  Tanglewood 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


MOUNTAIN 


)$C€OU 


VALLEY 
ESTATES 
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•  An  exclusive  community  of  forty  single  family  dwellings  in  Lenox 
and  Richmond. 

•  Homesites  available  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  acres  with  re- 
strictive covenants. 

•  Appealing  low  tax  rate. 

•  Over  80  acres  of  common  ground  for  recreational  use. 

•  Ideally  located  in  the  Berkshires  .  .  .  just  ten  minutes  from  Tan- 
glewood, Pittsfield,  ski  area,  Racquet  Club  for  tennis  etc. 

•  Superb  views  of  The  Berkshire  Hills  and  Mt.  Greylock.     jfr-- 

•  Financing  available.     •  Brochure  upon  request.  /] 
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M.  J.  QUIGLEY,  Realtor 

101  South  Street     Pittsfield,  Mass. 


443-5350  or  443-1 561 
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The  Music  Director 


Seiji  Ozawa,  who  became  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
have  headed  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881.  The  successor  of 
such   historic   figures   as    Karl    Muck, 


Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
and  Charles  Munch,  Mr  Ozawa  had 
served  as  Music  Adviser  during  the 
preceding  season,  and  before  that  he 
had  appeared  on  numerous  occasions 
as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935, 
he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting,  and  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition 
of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France. 
One  of  the  judges,  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  invited  him  to 
study  at  Tanglewood  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Or- 
chestra began.  He  was  made  an  assis- 
tant conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic at  the  beginning  of  the  1961- 
1962  season,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  season  that  he  made  his  first 
full-length  professional  concert  ap- 
pearance in  North  America,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964 
he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the 
start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he  be- 
came Music  Director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  a  post  he  relinquished  after 
four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  guest-conducting.   During   the 


summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera 
for  the  first  time  —  Cost  fan  tutte  at 
Salzburg,  where  he  conducts  again  this 
summer  — and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  festi- 
val. That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and  later  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  of 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmon- 
ic. He  will  return  to  Berlin  in  1976  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  in  perform- 
ances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
and  the  Berlioz  Requiem. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  became  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  holds  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. His  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  include  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust, 
Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach, 
and  Ravel's  Bolero,  Rapsodie  espag- 
nole  and  La  Valse.  He  and  the  Orches- 
tra are  currently  recording  the  com- 
plete orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  Mr 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra are  scheduled  to  tour  Europe 
in  February  of  1976. 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


t 


A  complete  source  for.  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs, Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures,  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
ductions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 
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.  Aunt  'Abigail's  <Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 

Sourmet  Foods  Papeteries 

„    .   _    .  Herbs  and  Spices 

Maple  Products  „       _  ,    ,  J  , 

.  Home  Baked  Goods 

Choice  Cheeses  Coffee    Tea    Honey 

Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 

Imported  Delicacies  Old-Fashioned   Ke-w    Ezs.g'isLm.d.'s     ,A.x2ra.erica.z}.a.  ^v£a.rlcetpia.ce  ^> 

Candy  O-^E-A-T    BA.BRIITGTON-,    MASS. 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 
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Ai  feolured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEW  WORKER. 

by 

J.TlLL 

tJLTIX 


Telephone:  413-528-1500 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

records  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

exclusively  for 


HSHgaMSMHMflMnHfllSHBM&HMtt 


HectorBerfioE 

La  Damnation  de  Faust 

FaussVfatlafrHrmEThertamnalionof  Faust 

Edith  Mate,  Stuart  Burrows 

Donald  Md^re-Thomas  Paul 

Tar^fewood  Festival  Chorus 

Bosaon  Symphony  Orchestra 

Sap  Ozawa 


<~,*arnmiotu>n 

BEETHOVEN -KLAVIERKDNZERT  NR5  E8-DUB  | 
PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  5  IN  E  HJT  MAJOR 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH.  PIANO 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRV -SEIJI  OZAWA 

]'  STEREO 


2530438 


ThefrLatest  Recording! 

Berlioz: 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

Mathis  •  Dickison  •  Burrows 
Mclntyre  ■  Paul  •  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  ■  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  •  2709048  ■  3  LPs 


B^m 


Marketed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated 
810  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10019 


2530358 


2530475 

First  Recording  in 


's  Ravel  Cycle! 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  July  25  1975 
at  7pm 


Weekend  Prelude 

MALCOLM  FRAGER 

piano 


Malcolm  Frager 


BEETHOVEN 

Sonata  No.  13  in  E  flat     Op.  27,  No.  1 

Andante  -  Allegro 
Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Adagio  con  espressione 
Allegro  vivace  -  Presto 


Sonata  No.  14  in  C  Sharp  minor     Op.  27,  No.  2 

'Moonlight' 

Adagio  sostenuto 

Allegretto 

Presto  agitato 


Malcolm  Frager  is  playing  the  Baldwin  Piano 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


Malcolm  Frager 
Pianist 

Malcolm  Frager,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  many  occasions  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  at  Tanglewood,  was  soloist 
with  the  St  Louis  Symphony  at  the 
age  of  ten.  During  his  teens  he  studied 
in  New  York  with  Carl  Friedberg, 
and  made  his  debut  at  Town  Hall 
before  he  was  twenty.  He  won  several 
important  musical  prizes  while  he 
studied  languages  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  magna 
cum  laude.  In  1959  Malcolm  Frager 
won  the  Leventritt  Award  in  New 
York,  and  the  first  prize  at  the  Queen 
Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Piano  Competition  in  Brussels.  The 
same  year  he  played  for  the  first  time 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

During  the  years  since,  he  has  given 
recitals  and  performed  with  orches- 
tras in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding South  America,  Europe,  the 
USSR,  Japan,  Australia  and  North 
America.  Among  the  orchestras  who 
have  invited  him  to  appear  are  the 
BBC  Orchestra,  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic, the  London  Symphony,  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  and  the  American  Sym- 
phony. Malcolm  Frager  has  given 
many  duo-recitals  with  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  has  given  the  first  perfor- 
mances in  modern  times  of  the  origi- 
nal versions  of  the  Schumann  A 
minor  and  Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor 
concertos,  and  has  made  many  re- 
cordings for  RCA,  London,  Soviet 
Grammophone  and  other  companies. 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  July  25  1975 
at  9pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EUGENE  ORMANDY 

conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


♦Overture  'Leonore  No.  2'     op.  72a 


♦Symphony  No.  2  in  D     op.  36 

Adagio  molto  -  allegro  con  brio 

Larghetto 

Scherzo:  allegro 

Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


♦Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor     op.  67 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante  con  moto 

Allegro  - 

Allegro 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Program  Notes 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  1770—1827 
Overture  'Leonore  No.  2'  op.  72a 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

The  critic  of  Leipzig's  Allgemeine 
Musikalische  Zeitung  was  unenthusi- 
astic:  'The  oddest  among  the  odd 
products  of  last  month  was  surely 
Beethoven's  opera  Fidelio,  which  we 
had  been  eagerly  awaiting.  The  piece 
was  given  for  the  first  time  on  No- 
vember 20,  but  was  received  very 
coldly. . . .  The  performance  itself  was 
not  of  the  first  rank.  Mile  Milder  has 
neither  sufficient  emotional  strength 
nor  liveliness  for  the  role  of  Fidelio, 
despite  her  beautiful  voice,  and  Dem- 
mer  (Florestan)  sang  almost  consis- 
tently flat.  All  this,  together  with  the 
general  situation,  will  explain  why  the 
opera  was  given  only  three  times.' 

Beethoven  conducted  the  three  ori- 
ginal performances,  but  was  thor- 
oughly unhappy  with  them.  Following 
the  advice  of  well-intentioned  friends, 
he  made  revisions  (mostly  cuts) ,  and 
the  second  version  of  Fidelio  was 
presented  at  the  same  theatre  on 
March  29  1806.  This  time  there  were 
four  perfomances.  Beethoven  was  still 
dissatisfied:  in  a  letter  to  Sebastian 
Meier,  his  brother-in-law,  who  sang 
the  role  of  Pizarro,  he  wrote  on  April 
10,  the  day  of  the  final  performance 
that  spring: 

'I  beg  you  ask  Herr  von  Seyfried 
to  conduct  my  opera  today.  I  should 
like  to  look  at  and  hear  it  from  a  dis- 
tance. At  least  my  patience  will  not 
be  so  sorely  tried  as  if  I  have  to  hear 
my  music  botched  from  nearby!  I 
cannot  help  believing  it  is  done  on 
purpose.  I  shall  not  say  anything 
about  the  wind  instruments  but  every 
pianissimo,  every  crescendo,  decre- 
scendo,  every  forte,  every  fortissimo 
has  been  eliminated  from  my  opera; 
at  any  rate  they  are  disregarded. 
One  really  loses  delight  in  composing 
anything  at  all  when  one  hears  this 
kind  of  performance.  ...  'P.S.  If  the 
opera  is  to  be  given  again  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  we  must  certainly 
have  another  rehearsal  tomorrow,  if 
only  with  piano,  or  it  will  get  even 
worse.' 

On  November  13  1805  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  troops  marched  into  Vi- 
enna. Seven  days  later  the  first  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  only  opera 
Fidelio  was  given  at  the  Theater-an- 
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der-Wien  'before  stalls  full  of  French 
officers'.  Many  of  the  regular  patrons 
had  fled  the  city,  the  novelty  of  the 
piece  did  not  appeal  to  the  French 
military,  and  after  two  further  per- 
formances, on  November  21  and  22, 
Beethoven  withdrew  the  opera.  It  was 
hardly  an  auspicious  time  to  present 
a  difficult  new  piece,  and  it  did 
not  help  that  none  of  the  principal 
singers  was  more  than  mediocre.  (The 
American  premiere  of  the  first  ver- 
sion was  given  here  at  Tanglewood 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  on 
August  5  1967.) 

For  more  than  seven  years  Beetho- 
ven put  Fidelio  aside.  Then,  early  in 
1814,  the  opportunity  for  another  re- 
vival presented  itself.  Georg  Friedrich 
Trietschke,  the  stage  manager  and 
poet  of  the  Karntnertor-Theater,  re- 
vised the  libretto,  and  Beethoven  set 
to  work  once  again  on  the  score.  The 
premiere  of  the  opera  as  it  is  best 
known  today  was  given  at  Trietschke's 
theatre  on  May  23.  It  was  trium- 
phantly successful. 

For  the  first  production  of  1805 
Beethoven  wrote  the  overture  now 
known  as  'Leonore  No.  2'.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  revised  version  began 
with  'Leonore  No.  3',  a  piece  even 
more  elaborately  constructed  than  its 
precursor.  For  the  1814  production 
Beethoven  realized  that  so  long  and 
formal  a  piece  was  out  of  place  before 
the  first  act,  and  wrote  the  overture 
now  called  'Fidelio',  a  shorter  and 
simpler  piece  which  is  theatrically  a 
more  effective  prelude  to  the  domes- 
tic atmosphere  of  the  first  scene,  in 
which  Marcelline,  daughter  of  Seville 
Prison's  chief  warder,  does  her  iron- 
ing, while  the  turnkey  Jaquino  vainly 
proposes  marriage. 

In  a  program  note  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  John  N.  Burk 
wrote: 

'The  Overture  Leonore  No.  2  holds 
all  of  the  essentials  of  its  successor; 
Leonore  No.  3.  There  is  in  both  the 
introduction,  grave  and  songful,  based 
upon  the  air  of  Florestan,  "In  des 
Lebens  Friihlingstagen",  in  which  the 
prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  dark- 
ness to  which  he  is  condemned,  and 
dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world 
outside.  The  main  body  of  the  Over- 
ture, which  begins  with  the  same 
theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases  rises 
from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a 
full  proclamation.  This  section  of 
working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle, 
attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet 
call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera, 
where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and 
repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known 
the  approach  of  the  governor,  where- 
by the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan 


will  be  saved  from  death.  In  the  "No. 
2",  the  coda  of  jubilation,  introduced 
by  the  famous  string  scales  of  gather- 
ing tension  for  the  outburst,  follows 
almost  immediately  the  trumpet  calls 
of  deliverance— surely  the  inevitable 
dramatic  logic,  even  though  it  went 
directly  against  the  formal  conven- 
tion which  required  a  reprise  at  this 
point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occu- 
pied in  the  "No.  2"  with  the  events 
of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise, 
following  the  trumpet  fanfare  with 
a  soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a 
sort  of  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  as  if 
the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be 
hushed  and  holy  in  its  first  moments. 
The  melody  is  suspended  on  a  final 
cadence,  and  the  last  three  unresolved 
notes,  hovering  mysteriously,  become 
the  motto  of  the  famous  string  passage 
in  which  the  emotion  is  released.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  re- 
corded the  Overture  for  RCA, 


Ludwig  Van  Beethoven 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D  op.  36 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Looking  down  from  the  Kahlenberg 
'towards  Vienna  in  the  bright,  sweet 
springtime,'  Thayer  found  the  country- 
side where  Beethoven  worked  out  so 
much  of  his  greatest  music  indescrib- 
ably lovely.  'Conspicuous  are  the  vil- 
lages, Dobling,  hard  by  the  city  Nuss- 
dorfer  line,  and  Heiligenstadt,  divided 
from  Dobling  by  a  ridge  of  higher 
land  in  a  deep  gorge.'  Among  these 
landmarks  of  Beethoven,  now  hemmed 
in  by  population  and  habitation,  there 
stood  forth  most  notably  the  once 
idyllic  Heiligenstadt,  Beethoven's  fa- 
vorite haunt  when  music  was  in  pro- 
cess of  birth. 

There  in  the  year  1802,  'Dr  Schmidt 
having  enjoined  upon  Beethoven  to 
spare  his  hearing  as  much  as  possible, 
he  removed  for  the  summer.  There  is 
much  and  good  reason  to  believe  that 
his  rooms  were  in  a  large  peasant 
house  still  standing,  on  the  elevated 
plain  beyond  the  village  on  the  road 
to  Nussdorf ,  now  with  many  neat  cot- 
tages near,  but  then  quite  solitary.  A 
few  minutes'  walk  citywards  brought 
him  to  the  baths  of  Heiligenstadt;  or, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  se- 
cluded valley  in  which,  at  another 
period,  he  composed  the  "Pastoral" 
Symphony.' 

At  Heiligenstadt  in  1802,  Beethoven 
expressed  himself  almost  simultane- 
ously in  two  startlingly  different  ways. 
In  October  he  wrote  the  famous 
'Heiligenstadt  testament',  pouring  out 


BROADCASTING 
SCHEDULE 


The  Friday  evening  concerts 

at  Tanglewood 

will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM) 

WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me.  (90.9) 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me.  (90.1) 


The  Saturday  evening  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

WGBH-FM  Boston 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Sys- 
tems are  used  to  monitor  the  ra- 
dio broadcasts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  ADS, 
Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of 
Cambridge,  also  provides 
BRAUN  high  fidelity  loudspeak- 
ers for  the  monitoring  and 
recording  of  concerts. 
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The  house  at  Heiligenstadt 


EXCERPTS  FROM  BEETHOVEN'S  'HEILIGENSTADT  TESTAMENT 

For  my  brothers  Carl  and  Beethoven 

Oh  you  men  who  thmk  or  say  that  I  am  malevolent,  stubborn  or  misanthropic, 
how  greatly  do  you  wrong  me.  You  do  not  know  the  secret  cause  which  makes  me  seem 
that  way  to  you.  From  childhood  on  my  heart  and  soul  have  been  full  of  the  tender 
feeling  of  goodwill,  and  I  was  ever  inclined  to  accomplish  great  things.  But,  think  that 
for  6  years  now  I  have  been  hopelessly  afflicted,  made  worse  by  senseless  physicians, 
from  year  to  year  deceived  with  hopes  of  improvement,  finally  compelled  to  face  the 
prospect  of  a  lasting  malady  (whose  cure  will  take  years  or,  perhaps  be  impossible). 
Though  born  with  a  fiery,  active  temperment,  even  susceptible  to  the  diversions  of 
society,  I  was  soon  compelled  to  withdraw  myself,  to  live  life  alone.  If  at  times  I  tried 
to  forget  all  this,  oh  how  harshly  was  I  flung  back  by  the  doubly  sad  experience  of 
my  bad  hearing.  Yet  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  people,  "Speak  louder,  shout, 
for  I. am  deaf."  Ah,  how  could  I  possibly  admit  an  infirmity  in  the  one  sense  which 
ought  to  be  more  perfect  in  me  than  in  others,  a  sense  which  I  once  possessed  in  the 
highest  perfection,  a  perfection  such  as  few  in  my  profession  enjoy  or  ever  have 
enjoyed. — Oh  I  cannot  do  it,  therefore  forgive  me  when  you  see  me  draw  back  when 
I  would  have  gladly  mingled  with  you.  My  misfortune  is  doubly  painful  to  me  because 
I  am  bound  to  be  misunderstood;  for  there  can  be  no  relaxation  with  my  fellow-men, 
no  refined  conversations,  no  mutual  exchange  of  ideas.  I  must  live  almost  alone  like 
one  who  has  been  banished,  I  can  mix  with  society  only  as  much  as  true  necessity 
demands.  If  I  approach  near  to  people  a  hot  terror  seizes  upon  me  and  I  fear  being 
exposed  to  the  danger  that  my  condition  might  be  noticed.  Thus  it  has  been  during 
the  last  six  months  which  I  have  spent  in  the  country.  By  ordering  me  to  spare  my 
hearing  as  much  as  possible,  my  intelligent  doctor  almost  fell  in  with  my  own  present 
frame  of  mind,  though  sometimes  I  ran  counter  to  it  by  yielding  to  my  desire  for 
companionship.  But  what  a  humiliation  for  me  when  someone  standing  next  to  me 
heard  a  flute  in  the  distance  and  /  heard  nothing,  or  someone  heard  a  shepherd 
singing  and  again  I  heard  nothing.  Such  incidents  drove  me  almost  to  despair,  a  little 
more  of  that  and  I  would  have  ended  my  life — it  was  only  my  art  that  held  me  back. 
Ah,  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  me  to  leave  the  world  until  I  had  brought  forth  all 
that  I  felt  was  within  me.  So  I  endured  this  wretched  existence — truly  wretched  for 
so  susceptible  a  body  which  can  be  thrown  by  a  sudden  change  from  the  best  condition 
to  the  very  worst. — Patience,  they  say,  is  what  I  must  now  choose  for  my  guide,  and 
I  have  done  so — I  hope  my  determination  will  remain  firm  to  endure  until  it  pleases 
the  inexorable  Parcae  to  break  the  thread.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  better,  perhaps  not,  I 
am  ready. — Forced  to  become  a  philosopher  already  in  my  28th  year,  oh  it  is  not  easy, 
and  for  the  artist  much  more  difficult  than  for  anyone  else. —  Divine  One,  thou  seest 
my  inmost  soul,  thou  knowest  that  therein  dwells  the  love  of  mankind  and  the  desire 
to  do  good.  — Oh  fellow  men,  when  at  some  point  you  read  this,  consider  then  that 
you  have  done  me  an  injustice.  .  .  . 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


Qescriptive  piece  by  Arden  Reardon 


his  grief  at  the  full  realization  that 
his  deafness  was  incurable  into  a  doc- 
ument carefully  sealed  and  labelled 
'to  be  read  and  executed  after  my 
death'.  Before  this  and  after,  working 
intensively,  making  long  drafts  and 
redrafts,  he  composed  the  serene  and 
joyous  Second  Symphony. 

Writers  have  constantly  wondered 
at  the  coincidence  of  the  carefree 
Symphony  in  D  major  and  the  ago- 
nized 'testament'.  This  remarkable 
document  was  signed  on  October  6, 
and  must  have  been  written  at  the 
end  of  his  summer's  sojourn.  The 
Symphony  in  D  major  had  been 
sketched  in  part  by  the  spring  of  that 
year,  and  must  have  been  developed 
in  large  part  during  the  summer.  It 
was  certainly  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  year  in  Beethoven's  winter 
quarters. 

The  knowledge  of  his  deafness 
was  not  new  to  him.  In  the  summer 
of  1800  (or  as  Thayer  conjectures, 
1801),  he  wrote  at  length  to  his  old 
friend  Dr  Wegeler  at  Bonn:  'I  may 
truly  say  that  my  life  is  a  wretched 
one.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have 
avoided  all  society,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  to  people  "I  am  deaf." 
Were  my  profession  any  other,  it 
would  not  so  much  matter,  but  in  my 
profession  it  is  a  terrible  thing;  and 
my  enemies,  of  whom  there  are  not 
a  few,  what  would  they  say  to  this?' 

The  Second  Symphony  is  consider- 
ably more  suave,  more  freely  discur- 
sive than  the  First.  The  success  of  the 
First  had  given  Beethoven  assurance, 
'but,  more  important,  the  experience 
of  the  First  had  given  him  resource. 
The  orchestral  colors  are  more  deli- 
cately varied,  making  the  music  clear 
and  luminous  from  beginning  to  end, 
giving  the  first  movement  its  effect  of 
brilliant  sunshine,  the  larghetto  its 
special  subdued  glow,  emphasizing 
the  flashing  changes  of  the  scherzo 
and  the  dynamic  contrasts  of  the 
finale.  The  symphony  can  be  called 
the  consummation  of  the  classical  con- 
cept where  smoothly  rounded  forms 
are  clothed  in  transparent,  sensuous 
beauty  of  tone.' 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor  op.  67 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Something  in  the  direct  impelling 
drive  of  the  first  movement  of  the  C 
minor  Symphony  commanded  general 
attention  when  it  was  new,  challenged 
the  skeptical,  and  soon  forced  its  ac- 
ceptance. Goethe  heard  it  with  grum- 
bling disapproval,  according  to  Men- 
delssohn, but  was  astonished  and  im- 
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pressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur, 
hidebound  professor  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, was  talked  by  Berlioz  into 
breaking  his  vow  never  to  listen  to 
another  note  of  Beethoven,  and  found 
his  prejudices  and  resistance  quite 
swept  away.  A  less  plausible  tale  re- 
ports Maria  Malibran  as  having  been 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  this  sym- 
phony. The  instances  could  be  mul- 
tiplied. There  was  no  gainsaying  that 
forthright,  sweeping  storminess. 

Those— and  there  is  no  end  of  them 
—who  have  attempted  to  describe  the 
first  movement  have  looked  upon  the 
initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segre- 
gating hold,  and  have  assumed  that 
Beethoven  used  this  fragment,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  rhythm  and 
an  interval,  in  place  of  a  theme  proper, 
relying   upon   the   slender   and   little 
used  'second  theme'  for  such  matters 
as    melodic    continuity.    Weingartner 
and  others   after  him   have  exposed 
this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called 
the  enlightened  interpretation  of  this 
movement  probably  began  with  the 
realization  that  Beethoven  never  de- 
vised a  first  movement  more  conspic- 
uous for  graceful  symmetry  and  even, 
melodic  flow.  An  isolated  tile  cannot 
explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the 
tile  unit,  the  more  smooth  and  deli- 
cate of  line  will  be  the  complete  pic- 
ture. Just  so  does  Beethoven's  briefer 
'motto'  build  upon  itself  to  produce 
long    and    regular    melodic    periods. 
Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the 
'motto'    belongs   conceptually    to    an 
eight-measure  period,  broken  for  the 
moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held 
through  an  additional  bar.  The  move- 
ment is  regular  in  its  sections,  con- 
servative in  its  tonalities.  The  com- 
poser remained,   for  the   most   part, 
within  formal  boundaries.  The  orches- 
tra was  still  the  orchestra  of  Haydn, 
until,  to  swell  the  jubilant  outburst 
of  the  finale,  Beethoven  resorted  to 
his  trombones. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the 
character  of  the  musical  thought.  The 
artist  worked  in  materials  entirely  fa- 
miliar, but  what  he  had  to  say  was 
astonishingly  different  from  anything 
that  had  been  said  before.  As  Sir 
George  Grove  has  put  it,  he  'intro- 
duced a  new  physiognomy  into  the 
world  of  music'.  No  music,  not  even 
the  'Eroica',  had  had  nearly  the  drive 
and  impact  of  this  first  movement. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A  flat 
major)  is  the  most  irregular  of  the 
four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
theme  with  variations  as  free  thoughts 
upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  cer- 
tain earmarks  and  recurrences  of  the 
variation  form  hovering  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with 
outward  appearance  of  a  scherzo)  be- 


gins  pianissimo   with    a   phrase   the 
rhythm  of  which  crystallizes  into  the 
principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The 
movement  restores  the  C  minor  of  the 
first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive. 
But  here  the  power  of  impulsion  is 
light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section 
of  the  Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part 
of  the  movement  which  is  literally  re- 
peated)   the  basses  thunder  a  theme 
which   is   briefly   developed,   fugally 
and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins 
what  sounds  until  its  tenth  bar  like 
a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a 
return,   as  the  hearer  soon   realizes. 
The  movement  has  changed  its  char- 
acter, lost  its  steely  vigor  and  taken 
on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  qua- 
lity.  It  evens   off  into   a  pianissimo 
where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  es- 
tablishing    (although    one    does    not 
realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes) 
the   quadruple   beat.   The   bridge   of 
mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension, 
into  the  tremendous  outburst  of  the 
Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major 
with  all  of  the  power  an  orchestra  of 
1807  could  muster.  Traditional  pre- 
conceptions are  swept  away  in  floods 
of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant.  At 
the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous 
chords  cease  and  in  the  sudden  silence 
the  scherzo,  in  what  is  to  be  a  bridge 
passage,  is  recalled.  Again  measures 
of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a 
coda  as  the  oboe  brings  the  theme 
to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interrup- 
tion was   a   stroke  of  genius  which 
none  could  deny,  even  the  early  mal- 
contents  who   denounced   the  move- 
ment as  vulgar  and  blatant— merely 
because  they  had  settled  back  for  a 
rondo  and  found  something  else  in- 
stead.  The   Symphony   which   in   all 
parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where   more    unanswerably    than    in 
the  final  coda  with  its  tumultuous  C 
major. 

There  are  available  two  recordings 
of  the  Fifth  Symphony  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  RCA 
label:  the  earlier  is  conducted  by 
Charles  Munch,  the  more  recent  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf. 


Eugene  Ormandy 
Conductor 

Eugene  Ormandy,  now  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  has  been  guest 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
many  occasions. during  the  past  eigh- 
teen years,  both  here  at  Tanglewood, 
and  at  Symphony  Hall.  Born  in  Buda- 
pest in  1899,  he  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  there  at  the  age 
of  five,  and  received  his  professor's 
diploma  twelve  years  later.  He  began 


Eugene  Ormandy 

his  career  as  a  violinist  and  teacher, 
traveled  to  the  United  States  in  1921, 
and  performed  and  conducted  in  New 
York,  becoming  an  American  citizen 
in  1927.  In  1930  he  directed  his  first 
concerts  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestras. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
permanent  conductor  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony.  During  his  tenure 
in  Minneapolis  Mr  Ormandy  returned 
frequently  to  be  guest  conductor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  until  his 
appointment  in  1936  as  Music  Direc- 
tor and  Conductor. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  has  remained  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  musical  ensem- 
bles. He  has  led  tours  to  many  parts 
of  the  world— including  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  1973,  the  first 
American  orchestra  to  visit  that  coun- 
try—and throughout  the  United  States, 
has  directed  the  Orchestra  at  the  Sar- 
atoga Performing  Arts  Center,  and 
has  made  hundreds  of  recordings  for 
RCA  and  Columbia.  As  a  guest  con- 
ductor he  has  led  Europe's  major  or- 
chestras, and  has  also  appeared  in 
Australia  and  South  America.  Eugene 
Ormandy  has  received  many  tributes 
and  honors,  among  them  the  Presiden- 
tial Medal  of  Freedom,  presented  by 
President  Nixon  in  1970;  the  Honor 
Cross  for  Arts  and  Sciences,  First 
Class,  the  highest  award  the  Austrian 
government  can  bestow  on  a  civilian; 
the  Philadelphia  Award;  and  the  Na- 
tional Recognition  Award  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation.  He  is  also  a  Com- 
mander of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Dan- 
nebrog,  First  Class,  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  White  Rose  of  Finland, 
and  a  holder  of  the  medals  of  the 
Mahler  and  Bruckner  Societies.  Mr 
Ormandy  has  honorary  degrees  from 
seventeen  universities  and  music  acad- 
emies. In  1972  he  was  made  a  Com- 
mendatore  of  Merit  of  the  Italian 
Republic. 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Saturday  July  26  1975 
at  8.30pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EUGENE  ORMANDY 

conductor 


BEETHOVEN 

♦Symphony  No.  1  in  C     op.  21 

Adagio  molto  -  allegro  con  brio 

Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

Menuetto:  allegro  molto  e  vivace 

Finale:  adagio  -  allegro  molto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


♦Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor     op.  125 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 

Molto  vivace  -  presto 

Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

Finale  with  Soloists  and  Chorus: 

Schiller's  'Ode  to  Joy' 

KATHRYN  BOULEYN  soprano 

SHIRLEY  LOVE  contralto 

SETH  McCOY  tenor 

SIMON  ESTES  bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

John  Oliver  conductor 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Program  Notes 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  1770-1827 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  op.  21 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  con- 
cert in  Vienna  'for  his  own  benefit', 
after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past 
with  a  symphony  of  Mozart  and  airs 
from  Haydn's  'Creation',  submitted 
his  popular  septet,  and  one  of  his 
piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course, 
the  solo  part;  he  also  improvised  upon 
the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  presented 
to  the  audience  his  newly  completed 
Symphony  in  C  major.  The  concert 
was  received  with  marked  interest, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  critical  ap- 
proval. Indeed  the  young  man  was 
not  without  a  reputation  in  Vienna 
as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny 
powers  of  improvisation,  who  had 
written  a  number  of  sonatas,  trios, 
sets  of  variations.  In  the  orchestral 
field  he  had  not  yet  committed  him- 
self, save  in  two  early  cantatas  (never 
published)  and  in  the  two  piano  con- 
certos (in  B  flat  and  in  C)  which  he 
had  written  a  few  years  before  for 
his  own  use. 

The  introductory  Adagio  molto, 
only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems  to 
take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly 
foreshadows  the  extended  introduc- 
tions of  the  Second,  Fourth  and 
Seventh  Symphonies  to  come.  There 
once  was  learned  dissention  over  the 
very  first  bars,  because  the  composer 
chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key 
of  F,  and  to  lead  his  hearers  into  G 
major.  The  composer  makes  amends 
with  a  main  theme  which  proclaims 
its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently 
upon  its  tonic.  With  this  polarizing 
theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one 
key  to  another  without  ambiguity.  The 
second  theme,  of  orthodox,  contrast- 
ing, and  'feminine'  character,  seems 
as  plainly  designed  to  bring  into  play 
the  alternate  blending  voices  of  the 
woodwinds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante 
cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions which  at  once  took  the  popular 
fancy.  The  way  in  which  the  com- 
poser begins  to  develop  it  in  contra- 
puntal imitation  could  have  been 
suggested  by  his  recent  studies  with 
Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention, 
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the  development  of  a  fragment  of 
rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and 
charming  significance,  the  individual 
treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in 
the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment—Beethoven's orchestral  voice  al- 
ready assured  and  distinct,  speaking 
through  the  formal  periods  which  he 
had  not  yet  cast  off. 

The  'Minuet',  so  named,  is  more 
than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo  with 
its  swifter  tempo— allegro  molto  e 
vivace.  Although  the  repeats,  the  trio 
and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted 
mold  of  the  Haydnesque  minuet,  the 
composer  rides  freely  on  divine  whims 
of  modulation  and  stress  of  some 
passing  thought,  in  a  way  which  dis- 
turbed the  pedants  of  the  year  1800. 
Berlioz  found  the  scherzo  'of  exqui- 
site freshness,  lightness,  and  grace— 
the  one  true  original  thing  in  this 
symphony'. 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  intro- 
ductory five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in 
which  the  first  violins  reveal  the 
ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by 
bit,  that  Turk,  cautious  conductor  at 
Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice  of 
omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the 
audience  would  be  moved  to  laughter. 
The  key  progressions,  the  swift  scale 
passages,  the  typical  eighteenth-cen- 
tury sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  move- 
ment more  than  the  others  with  cur- 
rent ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word, 
let  us  say,  upon  a  form  which  had 
reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its 
perfect  crystallization,  and  after  which 
there  was  no  alternative  but  a  new 
path. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  re- 
corded the  First  Symphony  for  RCA. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor 
op.   125 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Ninth  Symphony  was  the  re- 
sult of  long  germination.  It  was  Bee- 
thoven's most  ambitious  venture,  his 
heroic  attempt  to  bring  together  the 
elements  of  his  life  work,  to  give 
each  symphonic  movement  a  broader 
and  more  elevated  expression  than 
ever  before,  to  reconcile  symphonic 
and  choral  writing,  to  mate  the  power 
of  the  word  with  the  free  expressive- 
ness of  his  beloved  instruments.  In 
the  finale  he  strove  mightily  to  solve 
his  problem.  Did  he  actually  solve  it, 
and  find  the  satisfactory  fusion  of 
every  force  at  his  command  to  carry 
his  mighty  thesis?  There  are  those 
who  say  he  did  not.  The  score,  like 
Schiller's  lines,  is  a  challenge,  and 
Beethoven's  challenge  is  an  adventure 
rather  than  a  solution.  It  is  not  to  be 
judged  with  a  scrupulous  academic 
eye,  or  set  up  as  a  model.  It  is  rough- 
hewn,  even  reckless;  it  can  sweep  all 
before  it,  carry  the  singers  over  their 
difficulties,  and  carry  the  audience  in 
its  headlong  course. 

It  was  during  his  student  days  in 
Bonn  that  Beethoven  had  fastened 
upon  Schiller's  poem,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  remained  a  vague  and  unpur- 
sued  notation  in  his  sketchbooks.  The 
heady  sense  of  liberation  in  the  verses 
must  have  appealed  to  him  as  they 
appealed  to  every  German.  They  were 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit 
that  had  swept  Europe  and  America, 
and  Beethoven  belonged  to  his  time. 
He  was  no  politician,  nor  the  kind 
to  discourse  learnedly  in  such  phrases 
as  'the  brotherhood  of  man'.  He  was 


Tuesday  August  5 
at  8.30pm 

POPS-AT-TANGLEWOOD 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

conductor 

MYRON  ROMANUL 

piano 

a  program  including 

BERLIOZ 

Rakdczi  March, 

from 

'The  Damnation  of  Faust' 

GRIEG 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  Minor 

Medley  of 
BURT  BACHARACH 

Tunes 

Tribute  to 
LEROY  ANDERSON 

Fiddle  Faddle 

Serenata 

Bugler's  Holiday 


Tickets  priced  at 

$4.50,  $5.50,  $6,  $7, 

$8,  $8.50,  $9,  $10,  $11 


Available  now  from 

FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 

TANGLEWOOD 

LENOX  MASS  01240 

TEL:  (413)637-1600 
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Boston  Symphony 

and 

Tanglewood 

Souvenirs 


The  Music  Store  and  the 
Office  of  the  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic at  Tanglewood  currently 
have  in  supply  some  attrac- 
tive souvenirs,  the  sales  of 
which  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Available  are  a  Seiji  Ozawa 
jigsaw  puzzle,  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gift  wrap- 
ping paper  and  ceramic  tiles, 
and  a  handsome  Tangle- 
wood poster  designed  by 
Catryna  Ten  Eyck. 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  house  in  Bonn  where  Beethoven 
was  born 

an  idealist  on  such  subjects  as  man, 
God,  and  the  universe,  but  a  practic- 
ing rather  than  a  prating  one,  whose 
faith  found  concrete,  powerful,  vivid 
expression  in  tones.  As  Berlioz  wrote 
of  the  choral  finale.  'The  joy  is  now 
religious,  grave,  and  immense'.  Such 
round  and  ringing  phrases  as  'Seid 
umschlungen,  Millionen!  Diesen  Kuss 
der  ganzen  Welt!'  ('Millions,  myriads, 
rise  and  gather!  Share  this  universal 
kiss!')  have  become,  with  the  power 
of  massed  voices,  a  provocation  to 
stir  actual  millions  of  listeners  through 
the  years  as  a  summons  to  a  noble 
concept.  That  concept  was  never  as 
urgent,  as  indispensable  to  the  future 
as  it  is  today. 

Some  pedants  shake  their  heads 
over  the  Symphony,  and  particularly 
the  'episodic'  finale.  Here  again,  Ber- 
lioz gives  them  the  lie:  'The  only 
answer  for  the  critic  who  reproaches 
the  composer  for  having  violated  the 
law  of  unity  is— so  much  the  worse 
for  the  law!'  Beethoven  was  never 
the  slave  to  form.  Formal  procedure 
was  in  his  artist's  nature,  to  be  called 
upon  as  it  suited  his  immediate  pur- 
pose. The  first  movement  is  a  won- 
drous example  of  development  as 
Beethoven  had  evolved  it,  but  de- 
velopment extended  by  thematic  ex- 
cursions and  by  a  long  coda  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  composer  had 
much  on  his  heart  and  an  inexhaus- 
tible imagination.  Who  would  cut 
a  single  bar?  The  scherzo  is  closest 
to  formal  tradition— but  again  it  is 
greatly  extended,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  slow  movement  is  an 
alternation  of  two  sections  in  differing 
tempo  and  rhythm,  treated  on  the 
principle  of  variation.  The  wayward 
Beethoven  was  doing  what  he  did 
in  his  last  quartets— notably  the  one 
in  A  minor  with  the  adagio  in  the 
Dorian  mode— reconciling  two  dispa- 
rate sections  by  that  magic  of  his  own 
which  eludes  analysis. 


Beethoven  around  1823.  Oil  painting 
by  G.F.  Waldmuller 

O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere. 

Oh  friends,  no  longer  these  tones  of 

sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and  of 

gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 

Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 

Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n 

immortal 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 
Drunk  with  fire,  toward  Heaven 

advancing 
Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Flugel  weilt. 

Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beats  are. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 


J  a— wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 
Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Briisten  der   Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
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TANGLEWOOD 

POPULAR  ARTISTS 

SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 

artists  of  contemporary  popular 

music. 


Beethoven's  ear  trumpets 


Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kusse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 

Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own  . 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 
Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 

Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 
Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 

Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Briider  — iiberrn  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen! 

O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 

Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  uberm  Sternenzelt! 
Uber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 

Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 

There  are  available  two  recordings 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  made  by  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  RCA: 
in  the  earlier  Charles  Munch  conducts 
and  the  soloists  are  Leontyne  Price, 
Maureen  Forrester,  David  Poleri  and 
Giorgio  Tozzi  and  the  choral  parts 
are  sung  by  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory Chorus;  in  the  more  recent 
recording  the  soloists  are  Jane  Marsh, 
Josephine  Veasey,  Placido  Domingo 
and  Sherrill  Milnes;  the  choral  parts 
are  sung  by  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Chorus,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducts. 


Kathryn  Bouleyn 

Kathryn  Bouleyn 
Soprano 

Kathryn  Bouleyn,  a  recent  winner  in 
this  year's  Metropolitan  Opera  Na- 
tional Auditions,  attended  Indiana 
University  in  Bloomington,  where  she 
studied  with  Margaret  Harshaw,  and 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia. She  has  appeared  as  soloist 
on  several  occasions-  with  the  Indian- 
apolis Symphony,  the  Minnesota  Or- 
chestra and  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, and  has  performed  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival,  the  Sara- 
toga Springs  Festival  and  the  Bethle- 
hem Bach  Festival.  Miss  Bouleyn  has 


July  29 

Judy  Collins 


August  26 

Linda  Ronstadt 


August  29 
David  Crosby 
Graham  Nash 


August  30 

Helen  Reddy 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 

Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office 
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1975  FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

presented  in  association  with 

the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

at  Harvard 


August  10     8.30pm     Theatre 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN, 

YVONNE  LORIOD,  pianists 

Judith  Nicosia,  soprano 

MESSIAEN 
Poemes  pour  Mi  (1936) 
Visions  de  I' Amen  (1943) 


August  11     8.30pm     Theatre 

FELLOWS  OF  THE 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Beverly  Morgan, 

mezzo-soprano 

TIBOR  PUSZTAI 

Woodwind  Quintet  (1975)* 

JOYCE  MEKEEL 

Serena  (1975)* 

ERNST  KRENEK 

Austrian  Travelbook 

(excerpts)  (1929) 

(in  honor  of  the  composer's 

75th  birthday) 

MARC  ANTONIO  CONSOLI 

Music  for  Chambers 

ANESTIS  LOGOTHETIS 

Odyssey  (graphic  score)** 


August  12     8.30pm     Theatre 

FELLOWS  OF  THE 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

THEODORE  ANTONIOU 

conductor 

Suzanne  Cheetham 

pianist 

Daisy  Newman,  soprano 

Roberta  Cobos,  soprano 

SHULAMIT  RAN 

Ensembles  for  17  (1975)\\ 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

Oiseaux  Exotiques  (1955) 

LUCIANO  BERIO 

Folksongs  (1965) 

EARLE  BROWN 

Synergy  II  (1967-68) 

(Earl  Brown  and  Theodore 

Antoniou,  conductors) 


• 

i 

*  first  performance 
**  first  American  performance 
t  first  performance;  commissioned  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard 
ft  commissioned    by    the    Fromm    Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard 


Shirley  Love 

sung  leading  roles  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Lyric  Opera,  the  Central  City 
Opera,  the  Pennsylvania  Opera  Com- 
pany, the  Indiana  University  Opera 
Theatre  and  the  Curtis  Opera  at  the 
Curtis  Institute.  This  evening's  con- 
cert marks  her  first  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Shirley  Love 
Contralto 

Shirley  Love  is  a  native  of  Detroit, 
where  she  attended  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity. She  came  to  New  York  in 
1963  and  one  year  later  was  engaged 
by  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where 
she  has  been  a  principal  artist  ever 
since.  Miss  Love  has  performed  with 
most  of  the  leading  orchestras  of  the 
country  and  is  well  known  both  as 
a  concert  singer  as  well  as  an  out- 
standing oratorio  interpreter.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
Shirley  Love  has  appeared  with  the 
opera  companies  of  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Miami,  Milan,  Florence  and  Am- 
sterdam. She  has  also  performed  at 
the  Marlboro,  Saratoga  and  Bach 
Carmel  festivals. 

Seth  McCoy 
Tenor 

Seth  McCoy,  a  native  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  at  the  1972  Berkshire 
Festival.  His  professional  career  began 
when  he  was  chosen  to  be  soloist 
with  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale.  Dur- 
ing the  eleven  years  since,  Seth  Mc- 
Coy has  appeared  with  most  of  the 
leading  American  orchestras,  among 
them  the  symphonies  of  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit,  Washington,  Toronto, 
Atlanta  and  Baltimore,  as  well  as  the 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and  Minne- 
sota orchestras.  He  was  chosen  to 
appear  during  the  inaugural  week  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  in  Washington,  and  has 
sung  at  many  festivals,  including 
Grant  Park,  Saratoga,  Blossom,  Ra- 
vinia,  Wolf  Trap,  Aspen,  Marlboro 
and    the   Bach    Festival    at    Baldwin 


Seth  McCoy 

Wallace  College.  During  recent  sea- 
sons he  has  sung  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  the  Ottawa  Symphony,  the 
Minnesota  Symphony,  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  and  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, and  has  given  recitals  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He  is  also 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Bach 
Aria  Group.  Seth  McCoy's  large  rep- 
ertoire ranges  from  Handel  and  Bach 
to  Barber  and  Penderecki.  He  has 
recorded  on  the  RCA  label. 

Simon  Estes 
Bass 

Simon  Estes  was  born  and  educated 
in  Centerville,  Iowa.  He  began  serious 
music  study  in  1963  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  and  later  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  scholarship  student  at  the 
Juilliard  School.  In  1965  he  was  a 
prize-winner  in  the  Munich  Interna- 
tional Competition,  and  in  1966  he 
won  the  Silver  Medal  in  the  Tchai- 
kovsky Competition  in  Moscow.  The 
same  year  he  was  accepted  as  a  Fel- 
low at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
here  at  Tanglewood.  Since  then  he 
has  appeared  with  the  leading  orches- 
tras of  the  world,  among  them  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Berlin  Philharmonic, 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra— with 
whom  he  inaugurated  the  new  Con- 
cert Hall  of  Washington's  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts— and 
the  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Toronto,  Cleveland,  Min- 
nesota and  Baltimore  Orchestras.  In 
addition  to  his  concert  work,  Simon 
Estes  has  amassed  a  repertoire  of 
sixty-seven  operatic  roles,  appearing 
with  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  the 
Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  the  Philadelphia 
Lyric  Opera,  the  American  Opera  So- 
ciety in  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
Lubeck  Opera,  the  Deutsch  Oper  of 
Berlin  and  the  Hamburg  Opera.  Mr 
Estes  records  for  Angel,  RCA  and 
Columbia  Records. 
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Simon  Estes 

The  Chorus 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
Boston  University,  was  formed  in 
1970.  John  Oliver,  who  is  director  of 
choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tangle- 
wood,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
MIT,  and  director  of  the  MIT  Glee 
Club  and  Choral  Society,  has  been 
director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since 
its  foundation.  Members  of  the  chorus, 
who  come  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area  and  from  all  walks  of  life,  re- 
hearse throughout  the  year.  They 
made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Sym- 
phony   Hall    in    a    performance    of 


John  Oliver 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and 
have  since  taken  part  in  performances 
directed  by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Colin  Da- 
vis, Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Til- 
son  Thomas.  Among  the  many  works 
they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Sym- 
phony No.  8,  Berlioz'  Grande  messe 
des  morts  and  La  Damnation  de 
Faust,  Haydn's  Lord  Nelson  Mass, 
The  Seasons  and  The  Creation,  Ver- 
di's Requiem,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene 
Onegin,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Ra- 
vel's L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges  and 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Bach's  Magni- 
ficat in  D. 


The  best  advice 

you'll  ever  get 
about  how  to  buy 
a  music  system 


It's  mostly  common  sense. 

A  music  system  can  cost  you  a  lot  of  money 

and  practically  every  dealer  will  recommend 

a  different  system  for  what  you  have  to  spend. 

So  listen  to  a  lot  of  them  before  you  buy. 

Go  to  any  place  you  can  think  of 

then  come  to  AUDIO  DESIGN 

or  come  to  AUDIO  DESIGN  FIRST,  it    doesn't  matter 

then  take  the  best  deal. 

May  the  best  store  win. 

Audio  Design,  Inc. 
2  South  St. 
Berkshire  Common 
Pittsfield 
413-499-4711 


1975  FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY   MUSIC 


August  13     8.30pm     Theatre 

FELLOWS  OF  THE 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Sanford  Sylvan,  baritone 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN 

Trumpets  (1975)** 

DONALD  HARRIS 

Ludus  II  (1973) 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

Symphony  for  Brass  &  Percussion 

(1949) 

PRESTON  TROMBLY 

chamber  Concerto  for  piano  with 

ten  instruments  &  percussion] 

THEODORE  ANTONIOU 

Chorochronos  II 


August  14     8.30pm     Theatre 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

conductor 
AARON  COPLAND 

Connotations  for  Orchestra  (1962) 

(in  honor  of  the  composer's 

75th  birthday) 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

V Ascension  (1932) 

STEPHEN  ALBERT 

Voices  within  (1975)* 

PIERRE  BOULEZ 

Rituel  (1975)** 

(In  memoriam:  Bruno  Maderna) 


August  15     7pm     Shed 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

PRELUDE  CONCERT 

YVONNE  LORIOD 

piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

violin 

JULES  ESKIN 

cello 

HAROLD  WRIGHT 

clarinet 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 
Quatour  pour  la  fin  du  temps  (1941) 


August  16     8.30pm     Shed 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

CONCERT 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

YVONNE  LORIOD 

piano 

JEANNE  LORIOD 

ondes  Martenot 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 
TurangaUla-Symphonie  (1949) 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Sunday  July  27  1975 
at  2.30pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT 

conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


♦Symphony  No.  8  in  F     op.  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

Allegretto  scherzando 

Tempo  di  menuetto 

Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


♦Symphony  No.  6  in  F     op.  68     'Pastoral' 

Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching 
the  countryside:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

At  the  brook's  edge:  andante  molto  mosso 

Festive  gathering  of  the  peasants:  allegro 

Thunderstorm:  allegro 

Shepherd's  song  -  happy  and  thankful 
feelings  after  the  storm:  allegretto 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Program  Notes 

Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  1770—1827 
Symphony  No.  8  in  F  op.  93 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  completed  his  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, according  to  the  inscription 
on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz, 
October  1812.  It  followed  upon  the 
Seventh  by  about  four  months— a  re- 
markably short  time  for  Beethoven. 
Donald  Tovey  divines  in  the  com- 
poser of  the  Eighth  'the  unique  sense 
of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he 
finds  himself  fit  for  a  delicate  task 
just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  co- 
lossal one'.  Wagner  thus  compared  the 
two  symphonies:  'Nowhere  is  there 
greater  frankness,  or  freer  power  than 
in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad 
outburst  of  superhuman  energy,  with 
no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of 
unloosing  it  like  a  river  overflowing 
its  banks  and  flooding  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  the  Eighth  Symphony 
the  power  is  not  so  sublime,  though 
it  is  still  more  strange  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  mingling  tragedy 
with  force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with 
the  games  and  caprices  of  a  child.' 

It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream 
out  the  beginnings  and  first  contours 
of  his  larger  works  in  the  fine  sum- 
mer weather,  taking  his  sketchbooks 
with  him  on  his  country  walks— to 
write  them  in  full  score  in  the  ensuing 
winter  months.  The  Eighth  Symphony 
was  an  exception,  for  it  was  brought 
to  its  conclusion  in  mid-October. 
The  sketchbooks  forbid  the  assump- 
tion that  this  symphony  came  full- 
fledged  into  being.  It  was  with  his 
simplest  themes  that  Beethoven  took 
the  most  laborious  pains.  So,  the 
themes  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  were 
arrived  at  only  when  page  after  page 
had  been  covered  with  fumbling  no- 
tations. 

Those  who  have  sought  in  this  sym- 
phony a  reflection  of  Beethoven's  life 
at  the  time  have  run  into  much  dif- 
ficulty. There  is  no  lack  of  data,  for 
the  composer's  activities  and  where- 
abouts in  the  summer  of  1812  are 
adequately  recorded.  The  chronicles 
of  those  months,  as  carefully  laid  out 
by  Thayer,  show  little  time  for  com- 
position and  less  incentive  to  music 
of  a  carefree  mood.  In  July  Beethoven 
went  to  Toplitz,  in  the  hope  of  a  cure 
for  the  digestive  disorders  which  ha- 
rassed him  in  these  months.  He  went 
to  Karlsbad,  by  his  doctor's  advice, 
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in  August.  It  was  there  that  he  met 
Goethe.  He  also  tried  Franzensbad, 
but,  finding  no  improvement  in  his 
health,  returned  to  Toplitz.  There  he 
saw  and  corresponded  with  Amalie 
Sebald.  It  is  hard  to  find,  as  Romain 
Rolland  attempts  to  do,  an  inspiration 
for  the  symphony  in  this  episode.  By 
the  tone  of  Beethoven's  letters  the 
affair  was  little  more  than  desultory. 
He  was  merely  basking  for  the  mo- 
ment in  the  charm  of  feminine  com- 
panionship. Suddenly  he  departed  for 
Linz,  apparently  with  the  injudicious 
purpose  of  breaking  up  an  alliance 
between  his  brother  Johann  and  a 
female  by  the  name  of  Therese  Ober- 
meyer.  He  rowed  with  his  brother  in 
vain;  sought  the  aid  of  the  police 
to  have  the  undesirable  Fraulein  ex- 
pelled from  the  town.  The  composer 
was  presently  informed  that  the  lady 
against  whom  he  was  directing  his 
venom  had  become  his  sister-in-law, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  had  to 
endure  the  reproaches  of  his  brother 
for  having  pushed  him  into  an  un- 
fortunate marriage. 

Amidst  such  circumstances  did  the 
Eighth  Symphony  come  into  existence. 
Work  upon  it  was  apparently  begun 
in  Toplitz,  continued  at  Karlsbad, 
completed  at  Linz.  There  Beethoven 
lodged  in  his  brother's  house,  with  'a 
delightful  view  of  the  Danube,  with 
its  busy  landing  place  and  the  lovely 
country  beyond'  to  mitigate  his  sordid 
surroundings.  He  communed  with  his 
sketches  in  frequent  walks  to  and 
from  Postlingberg  (so  Johann  Beetho- 
ven has  said) .  The  inevitable  (and 
fairly  simple)  conclusion  is  that  Bee- 
thoven, in  the  midst  of  his  most  pro- 
ductive years,  with  pregnant  themes 
humming  in  his  head,  could  be 
counted  upon  to  work  them  out, 
despite  physical  distress  and  every 
preoccupation,  sordid  or  otherwise. 
Also  that  unhappiness  (for  he  was 
tragically  unhappy  at  that  time)  could 
directly  beget  music  of  joyous  relief, 
even  as  the  dark  period  of  the  Heili- 
genstadt  testament  directly  begot  the 
entirely  smiling  Second  Symphony. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leins- 
dorf,  has  recorded  Beethoven's  Eighth 
Symphony  for  RCA. 


Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  events  open  to 
the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  infor- 
mation sheet,  which  is  available  at  the 
entrances  to  the  Tanglewood  grounds. 


Ludwig  Van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F  op.  68 
'Pastoral' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  had  many  haunts  about 
Vienna  which,  now  suburbs,  were 
then  real  countryside.  Here,  in  1808, 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt,  he  completed  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  and  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony as  well.  The  sketchbooks  indi- 
cate that  he  worked  upon  the  two 
concurrently.  Preliminary  notations 
have  been  found  in  the  sketchbooks 
as  early  as  that  of  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony in  1803-1804,  where  there  ap- 
peared the  country  dance  theme  in 
the  trio  of  the  third  movement— also 
a  premonition  of  the  murmuring 
brook.  Both  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Sym- 
phonies were  completed  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer  of  1808. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the 
dramatic  grandeur  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, its  companion  work,  the  Sixth, 
is  a  surprising  study  in  relaxation  and 
placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  com- 
poser dreaming  away  lazy  hours  in 
the  summer  heat  at  Dobling  or  Grin- 
zing,  lingering  in  the  woods,  by  a 
stream,  or  at  a  favorite  tavern,  while 
the   gentle,    droning    themes    of    the 
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symphony  hummed  in  his  head  tak- 
ing limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of 
course,  requires  in  the  listener  some- 
thing of  this  patient  relaxation,  this 
complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which 
lingers  fondly  and  unhurried. 

It  was  with  care  and  forethought 
that  Beethoven  wrote  under  the  title 
of  his  Pastoral  Symphony:  'A  recol- 
lection of  country  life.  More  the  ex- 
pression of  feelings  than  painting.' 
Beethoven  was  probably  moved  to 
special  precautions  against  the  literal- 
minded,  in  that  he  was  divulging 
provocative  subtitles  for  the  first  and 
only  time. 

Some  have  not  needed  the  warning 
in  a  symphony  where  'feelings'  con- 
trol every  page,  where  the  'painting' 
is  never  more  than  a  suggestive  course 
to  thoughts  which  are  purely  musical. 
Yet  Beethoven's  wisdom  in  giving 
this  plain  road  sign  (whatever  his 
motive  may  have  been  for  withdraw- 
ing it)  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of 
critics  (early  and  late)  who  have  been 
inclined  to  object  to  the  birds,  the 
brook,  the  storm,  or  the  peasants. 
Those  who  at  various  times  in  Eng- 
land during  the  past  century  have 
tied  the  music  to  stage  tableaux,  some- 
times with  action,  would  have  done 
well  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the 
composer's  injunction.  Beethoven  had, 
no  doubt,  very  definite  pictures  in  his 
mind  while  at  work  upon  the  sym- 
phony. Charles  Neate  has  reported  a 
conversation  on  the  very  subject  of 
the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  which 
Beethoven  said:  T  have  always  a  pic- 
ture in  mind  while  composing,  and 
work  up  to  it.' 

He  might  have  added  (except  that 
the  evidence  is  plain  enough  in  his 
music)  that  these  images  were  always 
completely  transmuted  into  the  tonal 
realm,  where,  as  such,  they  took  their 
place  in  his  musical  scheme. 

The  Boston.  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  re- 
corded the  Sixth  Symphony  for  RCA. 


Klaus  Tennstedt 
Conductor 

Klaus  Tennstedt,  who  made  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  last  December,  was 
born  in  Merseburg,  Germany  in  1926, 
and  studied  piano,  violin  and  com- 
position at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 
In  1948  he  became  concertmaster  at 
the  Municipal  Theater  in  Halle/Saale, 
later  becoming  conductor  there.  From 
1954  to  1958  he  was  conductor  at 
the  theater  in  Karl-Marx-Stadt.  In 
1958  he  became  Music  Director  at 
the  Dresden  Opera,  and  in  1962  di- 
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Klaus  Tennstedt 

rector  of  the  State  Orchestra  and 
theater  in  Schwerin.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, Mr  Tennstedt  was  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra 
in  Leipzig,  the  Dresden  Philharmonic, 
the  Dresden  State  Orchestra,  the  Ra- 
dio Symphony  Orchestra  in  Berlin, 
the  Philharmonic  in  Bruno  and  the 
Comic  Opera  in  Berlin.  Since  his 
flight  to  Western  Germany  in  1971, 
he  has  been  guest  conductor  of  the 
State  Operas  of  Berlin,  Hamburg  and 
Munich,  as  well  as  of  the  Philhar- 
monic State  Orchestra  of  Hamburg, 
the  Bamburg  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Toronto  Symphony. 


COMING  EVENTS 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 


Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  events  open  to 
the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  infor- 
mation sheet,  which  is  available  at  the 
entrances  to  the  Tanglewood  grounds. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  phi- 
lanthropist and  amateur  musician, 
dreamed  many  years  of  founding  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston.  When  at  last  his 
dreams  approached  reality,  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  he  committed  to  paper 
a  statement  which  described  his  pur- 
poses and  intentions.  He  explored 
many  specifics,  among  them  the  en- 
gagement of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all 
their  time  needed  for  rehearsals  and 
for  concerts,  and  allowing  them  to 
give  lessons  when  they  had  time'.  He 
planned  'to  give  in  Boston  as  many 
serious  concerts  of  classical  music  as 
were  wanted,  and  also  to  give  at  other 
times,  and  more  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. Prices  of  admission  were  to  be 
kept  'low  always'.  The  conductor's 
charge  was  to  'select  the  musicians 
when  new  men  are  needed,  select  the 
programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all  the  re- 
hearsals and  concerts  .  .  .  and  general- 
ly be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances.' 
Administrative  help  and  a  librarian 
were  also  to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was 
to  be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts 
there  were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As 
for  the  orchestra's  financial  structure, 
of  the  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$115,000  Major  Higginson  reckoned  to 
provide  himself  for  the  deficit  of 
$50,000.  He  continued:  'One  more 
thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musi- 
cians. Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some 
money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller 
wrote  two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was 
the  scene  of  a  large  and  brilliant  gath- 
ering on  Saturday  evening  at  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Georg  Henschel.  We  find  it  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  Mr  Higginson,  who  instituted 
the  course,  and  to  whose  efforts  alone 
more  credit  is  due  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  music  than  all  the  "close  cor- 
poration societies"  ever  organized  in 
this  city.  The  selection  of  Mr  Georg 
Henschel  as  director  of  the  orchestra 
is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's  astute- 
ness and  sound  common  sense,  for  al- 
though the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  com- 
plimentary, the  results  attained  [Satur- 


day evening]  under  that  gentleman's 
baton  amply  and  doubly  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  for  there  has 
not  been  a  leader  in  our  musical  cir- 
cles during  recent  years  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  so  much  of  his 
own  musicianly  qualities  and  magnet- 
ism as  did  Mr  Henschel  on  Saturday 
evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  book- 
ing, there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five 
people  outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of 
whom  had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end 
of  the  season  concerts  were  sold  out, 
and  ticket  scalpers  had  already  started 
operations.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  press,  which  was  published 
on  March  21  1882:  'When  last  spring 
the  general  scheme  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  my  mind 
was  whether  they  were  wanted.  This 
doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  a  most 
kindly  and  courteous  public,  and  there- 
fore the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be 
held  in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  Symphony  Hall 
was  opened  in  1900.  The  new  building 
was  immediately  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  acoustically  perfect 
concert  rooms.  Georg  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  all  of  them  German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  'Promenade  concert',  to  ful- 
fill Mr  Higginson's  wish  to  give  Bos- 
ton 'concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. From  the  earliest  days  there  were 
both  music  and  refreshments  at  the 
'Promenades'— a  novel  idea  to  which 
Bostonians  responded  enthusiastically. 
The  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  to  be  renamed  'Popu- 
lar', and  later  'Pops',  fast  became  a 
tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The 
vicious  anti-German  feeling  then  prev- 
alent resulted  in  the  internment  and 
later  dismissal  of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of 
the  German  players  also  found  their 
contracts  terminated  at  the  same  time. 
Mr  Higginson,  then  in  his  eighties,  felt 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Orches- 
tra by  himself  was  now  too  heavy,  and 
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lake  view,  lake  access  lots  (one  acre  or  larger)  from  $1 0,000.  Pres- 
tigious community. 

TO  VISIT:  Take  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.  Take  Rt.  20  East. 
Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern  left  for  two  miles  to  Berkshire 
Lakes  Estates. 

BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

YOKUM  POND  ROAD 

BECKET,  MASS.  01223 

TEL:  413-623-8747 


entrusted  the  Orchestra  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged 
as  Conductor,  to  be  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis. 
The  Boston  Symphony  at  that  time 
was  the  only  major  orchestra  whose 
members  did  not  belong  to  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
upheld  by  Mr  Higginson,  who  had  al- 
ways believed  it  to  be  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Conductor  to 
choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many 
wanted  Union  support  to  fight  for 
higher  salaries.  There  came  a  Saturday 
evening  when  about  a  third  of  the  Or- 
chestra refused  to  play  the  scheduled 
concert,  and  Monteux  was  forced  to 
change  his  program  minutes  before  the 
concert  was  due  to  start.  The  Trustees 
meanwhile  refused  to  accede  to  the 
players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  dem- 
onstrating characteristic  resource,  tact 
and  enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Or- 
chestra's pensioners,  several  of  whom 
responded  to  his  appeal,  then  held  au- 
ditions to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies. 
Two  present  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra, the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and 
Clarence  Knudson,  were  among  the 
young  Americans  engaged.  During  the 
following  seasons  Monteux  rebuilt  the 
Orchestra  into  a  great  ensemble.  In 
1924  Bostonians  gave  him  a  grateful 
farewell,  realising  that  he  had  once 
more  given  the  city  an  orchestra  that 
ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It  was 
not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  final- 
ly joined  the  Musicians  Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship,  elec- 
tric personality,  and  catholic  taste 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking 
moves  towards  expansion:  recording, 
begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts 
of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
since  1915,  and  who  became  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  eighteenth  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  contin- 
ues to  hold  today.  In  1936 
Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra  in 
their  first  concerts  here  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  and  two  years  later  he  and  the 
players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians'  was 
passionately  shared  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  In  1940  the  dream  was 
realized  when  the  Orchestra  founded 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood.  This  summer  academy  for 
young  artists  was  and  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  on  mu- 
sic throughout  the  world.  (An  article 
about  the  Center  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in 
Boston  Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers, and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertoire  to  this 
country.  The  Boston  Symphony  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the 
first  American  orchestra  to  appear  in 
the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch  restored 
the  Open  Rehearsals,  an  adaptation  of 
Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday  're- 
hearsals', which  later  had  become  the 
regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Direc- 
tor in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  sev- 
en years  with  the  Orchestra,  he 
presented  many  premieres  and  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to 
the  repertoire.  As  his  two  predecessors 
had  done,  he  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA,  including  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  Direc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  Fel- 
lowship program  was  instituted.  Many 
concerts  were  televised  during  his  ten- 
ure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he  con- 
ducted several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Mid-West.  He  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  world's  first  issues 
in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Steinberg 
appeared  regularly  on  televison,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  sta- 
tions. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  fol- 
lowing a  year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Invited  by  Charles 
Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting 


student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Orchestra  in  the 
years  since  that  time.  He  has  made 
many  recordings  with  the  Orchestra 
on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon labels,  and  with  the  latter  com- 
pany he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
an  ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal 
players.  Each  year  the  Chamber  Play- 
ers give  concerts  in  Boston,  and  have 
made  several  tours  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  the  USSR.  They 
have  appeared  on  television  and  have 
made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestras and  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  is  active  in  the 
sponsorship  of  Youth  Concerts  in  Bos- 
ton, is  deeply  involved  in  television, 
radio  and  recording  projects,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  es- 
tate here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Mr  Higgin- 
son's projected  $115,000  to  a  sum 
more  than  $6  million.  It  is  supported 
not  only  by  its  audiences,  but  by 
grants  from  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals. 
Without  their  support,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  would  be  unable 
to  continue  its  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  world  of  music. 


the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prune  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham 's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment)  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

d$£  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


3oxdollow  Softool 
Lenox,  MA. 

A  small,  country  day  and 
boarding  school  for  girls  in 
grades  8-12. 

A  community  of  students 
and  teachers  working  to- 
gether to  provide  the  best 
possible  environment 
for  learning,  for 
self-development, 
and  for  understanding. 

Call  or  Write: 

Mrs.  Jean  L  Ryan 

Director  of 

Admissions 

Foxhollow  School 

Lenox,  MA.  01240 

413-637-0071 
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SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

Saturday,  August  2 

Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Saturday,  August  16 

Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Virginia  Eskin,  piano 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Sunday,  September  21 

Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNO  W 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY  — The  Old  Girl 
LOUIS  — The  Old  Boy 
PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N.Y. 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE    ' 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $2     Children  50d 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  4th 

Route  20  Five  miles 

West  of  Pittsfield, 

Mass. 


appagofflccy 

now  at 

THE  LEMON  TREE 

102  Main  Street 
Lenox,  Mass.  01240 


Open  Mon.  -Sat.  10-5 
Gifts  •  Accessories  •  Imports 


When  the  Boston  Symphony  established 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of 
the  Orchestra's  most  illustrious  figures 
became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higgin- 
son  clearly  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  highly  professional  training  envi- 
ronment to  young  musicians,  and  when 
he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he 
wrote  of  his  wish  to  establish  also  a 
'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It 
was  a  wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized 
for  a  good  many  years  — not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  from 
1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fer- 
vently shared  Higginson's  vision  of  an 
academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and 
broaden  their  artistic  experience  under 


Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor, 
educator  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tan- 
glewood  for  the  annual  eight-week  ses- 
sion of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great 
experience  in  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  performance,  in  conducting  and 
composition.  Joseph  Silverstein,  Con- 
certmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal 
players  and  members  of  the  Orchestra, 
faculty  members  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as 
leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  per- 
formance,   carried   out   under    profes- 


the  guidance  of  eminent  international 
musicians.  More  than  any  other  single 
person,  it  was  Koussevitzky  who  made 
the  vision  a  reality.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  found- 
ing until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his 
vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an 
inspiring  example.  Today  Leonard 
Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  maintains  his  close  associ- 
ation with  Tanglewood  and  with  the 
Center.  Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  trib- 
ute to  the  continuity  and  success  of 
the  Center  that  the  present  Music  Di- 
rector, Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  dur- 
ing the  Munch  era.  From  1963  until 
1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of 
the  Center,  and  it  was  during  his  ten- 
ure that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  an- 
other conductor  who  would  become 
closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra, 
was  a  student  at  the  Center.  Today  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's 
direction   is   in   the  hands  of  Gunther 


sional  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
Center's  Fellowship  program  for  in- 
strumentalists, conductors,  singers  and 
composers,  Boston  University  offers 
programs  for  talented  high  school  in- 
strumentalists and  singers,  a  piano 
seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and 
programs  in  such  related  arts  as  dance 
and  theater.  These  programs  offer  col- 
lege-level credit  through  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  resources  available  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  nu- 
merous studios  for  practice  and  cham- 
ber music,  and  an  extensive  library  of 
music  literature  and  scores.  Rehear- 
sals and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center  Orchestra  and  other  per- 
forming groups  take  place  mostly  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lec- 
tures, seminars,  conducting  classes, 
vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  com- 
posers' forums  and  concerts  of  cham- 
ber music  take  place  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the 
Rehearsal    Stage,    in    the    Hawthorne 
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Cottage,  and  in  small  studios  situated 
both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and 
in  buildings  in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Or- 
chestra for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously 
provides,  without  charge,  nearly  100 
keyboard  instruments  for  individual 
practice  each  year,  while  other  in- 
struments—percussion, for  ex- 
ample—are provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  average  enrollment  of  the  Cen- 
ter is  somewhat  over  400,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 175  are  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program.  The  program 
provides  free  tuition  and  a  living  ex- 
pense stipend  to  a  number  of  students 
of  post-graduate  caliber.  In  addition  to 
the  Fellowship  Program  and  the  Tan- 
glewood Institute— the  Center's  prin- 
cipal divisions— the  Center  now  con- 
ducts a  Listening  and  Analysis  Semi- 
nar, which  is  open  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  teachers  and  performers.  This 
special  program  uses  the  Berkshire 
Festival  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  the  basis  of  classes  devoted 
to  musical  analysis,  history  and  appre- 
ciation. A  high  point  of  the  Center's 
activities  each  summer  is  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  August.  10 
through  14  this  year,  which  is  present- 
ed in  cooperation  #*with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard.  This 
internationally  known  'festival  within 
a  festival'  presents  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  most  advanced  music  of  today's 
composers.  For  many  years  now 
alumni  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
and  active  members  of  the  music 
world.  More  than  ten  percent  of  the 
members  of  this  country's  major  or- 
chestras are  graduates  of  the  Center, 
as  are  many  of  the  world's  notable 
conductors,  instrumental  soloists  and 
singers. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the 
scholarship  program  is  large  and  adds 
each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite 
you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself  the 
remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  mu- 
sicians. 
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IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich  in  its  activities  and 
events.  Of  these,  Tanglewood  is 
but  one.  A  complete  listing  of 
events  in  and  around  the  Berk- 
shires appears  in  Berkshire 
Week,  a  summer  magazine  of 
The  Berkshire  Eagle  and  Tor- 
rington  Register.  Copies  are 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  and 
the  Lions  Gate. 


Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife 
Sanctuary 

Lenox 
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paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

fine 

handcrafts 


MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON         413-298-4767 


LctfLsuff 

&W;    7-OOA-M.-X-OOAM. 
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Your  host  Saturday  Eves  in 
the  Tanglewood  Tent 

THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

INN 

Dinner  and  Entertainment  Nightly 
after  Tanglewood 

Superb  French  Cuisine  served  in  a  quiet 
country  setting.  Reservations  necessary 

(413)  274-6580 
RTE  41,  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS 


REALTORS 

163  NORTH  STREET 
PITTSFIELD.  MASS.  01201 
413  -  445-5661 
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Everyone's 
Guide  to  the 
Friends  of  Music 

or.' 
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Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tangle  wood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  all  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the«Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.   Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

^  nff/ff%^ 


TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/607-1600 
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The  Friends 

of  Music  at 

TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tan- 
glewood  are  hundreds  of  people 
concerned  with  keeping  beautiful 
music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not 
only  do  the  Friends  help  bring 
famous  conductors  and  soloists 
to  Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire 
Festival  concert,  but  they  also 
provide  the  critical  support  for 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
training  institution  for  tomor- 
row's great  musicians.  Further 
information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood, 
and  about  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 
OFFICE  located  at  the  Main 
Gate. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
THE  TANGLEWOOD  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Mr  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Secretary 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Liaison  to  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 
Liaison  to  the  New  York  Council 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Liaison  from  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 
Business  Chairman 

Mr  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Public  Relations  Chairman 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Special  Projects  Chairman 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Membership  Chairman 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Special  Events  Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  Tivy 
Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Klein 

Vice-Chairmen 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr  William  A.  Selke 

Nominating  Co-Chairmen 
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Shh... 

I'm 

listening 

to 

lUmHT-FfTl! 

89.1 


the  finest  in 
classical  music 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  t?  op.  73  'Emperor' 
with  Christoph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


RAVEL 

Bolero 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

La  Valse 

Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(complete  ballet)  fall  release 


DG/2530  479 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2530  358 


DG/2530  475 
DG/2530 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  KID 
YOU  HAVE  A  KID 
YOU  KNOW  A  KID 
YOU  FEEL  LIKE  A 

There  Is  Only- 
One  Store 
In  the  Berkshires 


We  carry  fabulous  miniatures,  Ma- 
dame Alexander  &  handmade  dolls, 
imaginative  adult  games  &  puzzles, 
Lego,  Meccano  &  other  construction 
sets,  the  largest  selection  of  kites, 
boats  &  planes,  creative  coloring, 
game  &  antique  replica  books,  Steiff 
&  Beatrix  Potter  stuffed  animals  & 
lots  more! 


Stop  In  & 

Browse  for 

~J  One  of  the 

Best  Times 

of  Your 

Vacation 


,V  I  u/> 


a 


FATHER 


84  North  St.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  10-5:30 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  Thurs.  10-9  P.M. 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 

(album  includes  Petrushka  and 
Suite  from  The  Firebird) 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 
Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY  r 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

(album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak)      RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 


fieulwltt 
t-fpHtmtm  phi.fi 


and 


QUCBZJD 
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Williamstown 
Theatre  festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

One  hundred  seventy-five 
performances  of  thirty-five  events 

JULY  3-AUG.  30 

PHONE  RESERVATIONS:  413-458-8146  P.O.  BOX 
675  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  02167 


Auster-Lodge 

15  MIN.  FROM  TANGLEWOOD 
ENTREES  PREPARED  ACCORDING 
TO  AUTHENTIC  VIENNESE- 
GERMAN  RECIPES 
TORTE  IMPORTED  FROM  WORLD 
FAMOUS  SACHER  HOTEL  IN  VIENNA 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 
WEEKLY  5:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SUNDAY  4:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SOUPE  9:00  TO  10:30  PM 

RT.  22  AUSTERLITZ,  N.Y. 
(518)  392-9996 


You  are  always  welcome  at 

The  Only  Botanical  Garden 
in  the  Berkshires 


THE 

BERKSHIRE 

GARDEN 

CENTER 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

on  Routes  1 83  &  1 02 

(1 0  minutes  from  Tanglewood) 

Herb  Garden  &  Shop 

Plant  Windows 

Perennial  Borders 

Seasonal  Exhibits 

Garden  Gift  Shop 

Youth  Center 

Lectures 


Nonprofit     • 


Open 
Daily 


Free 
Admission 


John  Ganson 
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University  of  Rochester 

EASTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Robert  Freeman,  director 

announcing  recent  appointments  to 
the  senior  performing  faculty: 

Helen  Boatwright,  soprano 

David  Burge,  piano . 

Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

James  Galway,  flute 

Sydney  Hodkinson,  composer-conductor 

Gustav  Meier,  conductor 

Yi-Kwei  Sze,  bass 

Thomas  Paul,  bass 

Philip  West,  oboe-chamber  music 

and  returning  to  the  Eastman  Faculty 
as  Distinguished  University  Professor: 
Cecile  Staub  Genhart,  piano 

for  further  information,  contact: 
Philip  Swanson,  director  of  admissions 

Eastman  School  of  Music 

26  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for 

SIR  GEORG  SOLTI 

and  the 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 

on 

LONDON  RECORDS 

at 


berkshire 
record 
outlet 
inc. 


'at  least  1/3  off 
all  records 
at  all  times" 


10-6  Mon. -Wed. 
10-9  Thurs. -Sat. 


ROUTE  7-20  PITTSFIELD 
ACROSS  FROM  YELLOW  ASTER 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  10  of  the 
program.  During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are 
closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end 
are  earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
held  each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge 
for  admission  is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The 
Office  is  open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert 
days.  Please  note  that  children  regardless  of  age  pay  full  admission. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find 
stray  property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who 
wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  Office 
located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph 
records,  sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The 
store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the 
Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany, 

New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 


First  Aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate. 
In  case  of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Rest  rooms  are  located  throughout  the  grounds.  Please  note,  however,  that 
all  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Shed  are  closed  during  the  concerts. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name 
and  seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The   Boston   Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston   Symphony   Chamber 
Players  record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON. 


BALDWIN  is  the  offical  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Stockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 


CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT 
ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


.£?#!< 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-3 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  8-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Now  There's  Lots  of  Living  in  the  Berkshires  as  Exciting  as  Tanglewood 


NEAR  HEMLOCK  BROOK 

Tanglewood 
Brodie  &  Jiminy  Peak 
Jacobs  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
Summer  Stock  Theatres 
Many  Hiking  Trails 
Country  Clubs 
Sailing 
Fishing 
Hunting 


JUST  OVER 
NEW  YORK  BORDER 

Summer  Home  of  — 
NYC  Ballet  and 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Harness  Racing 


IN  WILLI AMSTOWN 

Sterling  &  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Will iamstown  Theatre  Festival 
Cross  Country  Skiing 
Williams  Museum  of  Art 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre 
Concerts/ Lectures 
Fine  Restaurants 
Golf  Courses 

JUST  OVER  VERMONT 
BORDER 

Skiing 

Horse  Racing 
Art  Centers  — 

Crafts/Pottery/Painting 
Music  Festival 
Variety  of  Museums 


Ijemlock  biool^ 


301  North  Hemlock  Lane,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267 

Hemlock  Brook  Town  Home  Condominiums  are  a  unique  mixture  of  Early  America  with  modern  con- 
veniences. Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  as  magnifi- 
cent a  view  of  the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  2Y>  baths,  master  suite,  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  fishing  in  the  brook  and  ample  room  to  stroll  or 
jog  on  the  11 -acre  site.  Prices  range  from  $39,000  -  $48,400.  You  must  see  Hemlock  Brook  to  appreciate 
this  value.  It's  a  perfect  four-seasonal  home  for  year-round  or  vacation  enjoyment.  COME  SEE  FOR 
YOURSELF  any  day  from  1 :00  p.m.  till  dusk,  or  call  us  collect  (413)  458-4060. 

Hemlock  Brook  is  on  Rte.  7  just  north  of  the  junctions  of  Rts.  2  &  7,  and  only  a  3  hour  drive  from  New  York  City  or  Boston 
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This  piano  was  onty  used  for  8  weeks 
by  a  little  latty  in  Tanglewood. 


This  might  sound  like  the  classic  used  car  come-on, 
if  it  weren't  the  truth. 

After  the  Festival,  all  Baldwin  pianos  and  organs  are 
ready  to  perform  a  beautifully-priced  encore 
in  your  home. 


BaldvvTii 

Annual  Tanglewood  Sale 

September  2  thru  September  30 

In  Boston  at  Paine  Furniture,  81  Arlington  Street  Phone  426-0775 

In  Burlington  at  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Factory  Showrooms,  54  Middlesex  Turnpike  (Exit  42  east  from  Rt.1 28)  Phone  273-0450 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEMI  OZAWA  Music  Director 


For  those  of  you 
who  hunger 
afterculture. 


.jrm 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 

COLIN     DAVIS 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 
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TANGLEWOOD     1975 
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Vincent  C.  Ziegler 


They're 

playing 

our 

song: 


"Rhapsody  in  Green" 


What  else  would  they  play  at 
Tanglewood?  A  pastorale.  A  sylvan 
symphony. 

Extraordinarily  well. 

They're  outstanding  young 
musicians,  selected  through  auditions 
at  high  schools  around  the  country  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year, 
offers  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  available  anywhere.  Members 


of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Private  study 
with  master  artists.  Performance  with 
chamber  music  and  orchestral 
groups.  Or  participation  in  an  in- 
depth  vocal  program  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Institute  Chorus.  And  for 
students  at  the  college  and  post- 
graduate level:  seminars  in  piano  and 
harp  and  an  applied  music  program 
for  experienced  instumentalists. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  offered  by  Boston 


University  School  for  the  Arts  in 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  June  29  through  August  24, 
1975. 

For  further  information  about 
the  Institute,  or  about  music  pro- 
grams leading  to  degrees  at  the 
bachelor,  master  and  doctoral 
levels,  contact: 
Norman  Dello  Joio,  dean 
Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 


COLIN     DAVIS 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Assistant  Conductor 

first  violins 

cellos 

bass  clarinet 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Jules  Eskin 

Felix  Viscuglia 

Concertmaster 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 

bassoons 

Emanuel  Borok 

Mischa  Nieland 

Max  Hobart 

Jerome  Patterson 

Sherman  Walt 

Rolland  Tapley 

Robert  Ripley 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roger  Shermont 

Luis  Leguia 

Ernst  Panenka 

Max  Winder 

Carol  Procter 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Harry  Dickson 

Ronald  Feldman 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Joel  Moerschel 

contra  bassoon 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Jonathan  Miller 

Leo  Panasevich 

Martha  Babcock 

Richard  Plaster 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 

basses 

horns 

Gerald  Gelbloom 

Henry  Portnoi 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Raymond  Sird 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair        Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

William  Rhein 

Charles  Yancich 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Joseph  Hearne 

Harry  Shapiro 

Amnon  Levy 

Bela  Wurtzler 

David  Ohanian 

Leslie  Martin 

Richard  Mackey 

John  Salkowski 

/'Ralph  Pottle 
|  i 

second  violins 

John  Barwicki 

Clarence  Knudson 

Robert  Olson 

trumpets 

Fahnestock  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Marylou  Speaker 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Michel  Sasson 

Andre  Come 

Ronald  Knudsen 

flutes 

Rolf  Smedvig 

Leonard  Moss 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Gerard  Goguen 

William  Waterhouse 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Laszlo  Nagy 

James  Pappoutsakis 

trombones 

Michael  Vitale 

Paul  Fried 

Spencer  Larrison 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 

Darlene  Gray 

Ronald  Wilkison 

piccolo 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Harvey  Seigel 

Lois  Schaefer 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

tuba 

Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Chester  Schmitz 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

timpani 

violas 

John  Holmes 

Everett  Firth 

Wayne  Rapier 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 

english  horn 

percussion 

Eugene  Lehner 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Charles  Smith 

George  Humphrey 

Arthur  Press 

Jerome  Lipson 

clarinets 

assistant  timpanist 

Robert  Karol 

Thomas  Gauger 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Harold  Wright 

Frank  Epstein 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 

Earl  Hedberg 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Peter  Hadcock 

harps 

Robert  Barnes 

E>  clarinet 

Bernard  Zighera 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Ann  Hobson 

personnel  manager 

librarians 

stage  manager 

William  Moyer 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Alfred  Rob i son 

iMmc 

FM    90.3   mHz 


We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
andissues.(Nothingelselikeit 
in  broadcasting!)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 


Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  bulletin. 


WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 


*jb» 


npr 


National  Public  Radio 

for  eastern  New  York 
and  western  New  England 


place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 


Tanglewood 
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Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  of  the  Tan- 
glewood grounds  stands  a  small  red 
cottage,  a  replica  of  the  building  in 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  from 
the  early  summer  of  1850  to  November 
of  1851.  The  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  apparently  agreed  with 
Hawthorne,  for  the  time  he  spent  here 
was  an  unusually  productive  one. 
Among  the  works  he  completed  was 
The  Wonder  Book,  a  collection  of  fan- 
ciful tales  which  take  place  in  a  locale 
for  which  Hawthorne  invented  the 
name  'Tanglewood.'  Shortly  after- 
wards he  completed  a  similar  volume 
entitled  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Wil- 
liam Aspinwall  Tappan,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant and  banker,  in  turn  appropriated 
the  name  for  his  neighboring  estate,  an 


Hadley,  and  the  venture  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  promoters  in- 
corporated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  following  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in 
the  next  summer's  concerts.  The  Or- 
chestra's Trustees  accepted,  and  it  was 
on  August  13  1936  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concert  in  the 
Berkshires.  The  event  took  place  at 
'Holmwood,'  a  former  Vanderbuilt  es- 
tate, today  Foxhollow  School.  The 
series,  which  again  consisted  of  three 
concerts,  was  given  under  a  tent,  and  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people  attended. 
In  the  winter  of  1936,  the  descendants 


estate  which  would  later  become  the 
summer  home  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Hawthorne  was  but 
one  of  several  famous  writers  who 
were  drawn  to  the  Berkshire  coun- 
tryside. Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Mel- 
ville were  sometime  residents,  and  so 
too  were  many  well-to-do  Bostonians 
and  New  Yorkers,  some  of  whom  built 
magnificent  summer  homes  in  the 
area,  a  location  that  had  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  great  beauty 
spots  of  New  England.  It  was  on  one 
such  estate,  the  Dan  Hanna  Farm  at 
Interlaken,  that  a  group  of  music  lov- 
ing summer  residents  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  in  Au- 
gust 1934.  These  were  performed  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  the  direction   of  Henry 


of  William  Aspinwall  Tappan,  Mrs 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  As- 
pinwall Tappan,  offered  Tanglewood, 
with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of 
lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  12  1937  the  Festival's  largest 
crowd  thus  far  assembled  under  a  tent 
for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert,  a 
program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As 
Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  over- 
powering the  music  and  causing  the 
concert  to  be  interrupted  three  times 
before  the  first  half  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  second  half  of  the  program 
had  to  be  changed,  because  of  water 
damage  to  some  of  the  instruments, 
and    when    the    concert    ended,    Miss 
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Jacob's 
Pillow 

Dance  Festival 

America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival 

July  1  -  August  23  at  Lee,  Mass. 

34th  Year  in  the  Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

Norman  Walker,  Director 

Grace  Badorek,  Comptroller 

Donald  Westwood,  Promotional  Director 

NEW  PROGRAM  EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  7:30  P.M. 

FIRST  WEEK- July  1-5 
Linda  Di  Bona  &  Chris  Jensen 
Theatre  Dance  Collection 
Chiang  Ching 

SECOND  WEEK  July  8-12 

Emily  Frankel 

Joan  Miller  Dance  Company 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 

THIRD  WEEK  July  15-19 
Murray  Louis  Dance  Company 

FOURTH  WEEK  July  22-26 
Cliff  Keuter  Dance  Company 
IVala  Najan 

FIFTH  WEEK  July  29  -  August  2 
Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Company 

SIXTH  WEEK  August  5-9 
Boston  Ballet  Company 

E.  Virginia  Williams,  Artistic  Director 

SEVENTH  WEEK  August  12-16 
Margaret  Beals 
Dancers  —  Soloists  from 
American  Ballet  Theatre 

EIGHTH  WEEK  August  19-23 
Five  by  Two  (Jane  Kosminsky  & 
Bruce  Becker)  and  Guest  Artists 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 


Performances:  Performances  are  held  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Curtain  times:  Tuesday, 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
8:40  p.m.  Thursday  and  Saturday  Matinees: 
3:00  p.m.  Tickets:  $7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron  or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office,  Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

call  10  a.m.  -9  p.m.  (413)  243-0745. 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow:  Approx.  150 
mi.  from  Boston  or  New  York,  near  Tangle- 
wood. Take  the  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike.  Public  transportation 
from  Boston  via  Greyhound;  from  New  York 
via  Greyhound  or  Bonanza  Bus.  For  bus 
information  call  (617)  423-5810  or 
(212)  594-2000. 
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Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238 

(413)  243-0745 
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If  music 

be  the  food 

of  love, 

play  on! 


it 

^P  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink  to  the  patrons  of  Tanglewood  for  years. 


LEISURE  lEE 


A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the 
Festival's  founders,  came  to  the  stage 
and  told  the  audience  that  the  storm 
had  proved  conclusively  the  need  for  a 
shed.  $100,000  would  be  needed  for 
this  purpose,  she  said,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount 
was  fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the 
Music  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  emi- 
nent architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and 
these  were  then  modified  by  Josef 
Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  di- 
rected construction.  Miraculously,  the 
structure  was  completed  on  June  16 
1938,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  inaugural  concert,  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

For  Koussevitzky,  the  event  repre- 
sented the  partial  fulfillment  of  one  of 
his  fondest  dreams,  a  dream  that 
would  be  completely  realized  two  sum- 
mers later  with  the  opening  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  He  thought  of 
the  two  institutions  as  a  single  entity, 
a  'creative  musical  center,'  he  wrote, 
'where  the  greatest  living  composers 
will  teach  the  art  of  composition;  the 
greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect 
performance;  the  greatest  conductors, 
the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras 
and  choruses.  The  most  eminent  think- 
ers and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A 
free  cooperation  of  such  an  elite  will 
certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new 
and  great  values  of  art;  in  the  radi- 
ation of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and, 
finally,  in  the  education  and  training 
of  a  new  generation  of  American  art- 
ists.' 

By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall, 
the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several 
small  studios  had  been  built,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  as  to 
attract  nearly  100,000  visitors.  Tan- 
glewood today  draws  nearly  a  quarter 
million  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  there  are  weekly 
'Prelude'  concerts  and  open  rehearsals, 
there  is  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  there  are  al- 
most daily  concerts  by  the  gifted 
young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  perform  annually,  and  the 
Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  con- 
certs by  popular  artists.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  mu- 
sic but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical 
forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
which  makes  the  Festival  truly  unique. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  have  become  a  Fit- 
ting shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  vital,  humanistic  tra- 
dition which  was  his  legacy. 


SCULPTURE     AT     TANGLEWOOD 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  four  distinguished  artists: 
Harry  Bertoia,  Masayuki  Nagare,  Herbert  Ferber  and  Forrest  Myers. 


Born  in  San  Lorenzo,  Italy,  Harry  Bertoia 
studied  with  Eliel  Saarinen  in  this  country, 
has  worked  extensively  in  metal  work,  ab- 
stract jewelry,  graphics  and  sculpture,  and 
has  exhibited  in  the  leading  museums  of 
the  United  States. 

Masayuki  Nagare's  background  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  traditional  religion  and  art  of 
Japan.  His  life  has  known  years  of  contem- 
plation and  intense  periods  of  self-study  in 
sculptural  forms.  Nagare's  commissions  in- 
clude works  for  the  fuilliard  School  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Bertoia  and  Nagare  are 


represented  by  the  Staempfli  Gallery. 

Herbert  Ferber's  work,  which  is  exhibited 
widely  here  and  abroad,  appears  in  impor- 
tant private  collections  as  well  as  in  leading 
museums.  Represented  by  the  Emmerich 
Gallery  in  New  York,  he  divides  his  time 
between  New  York  and  North  Egremont. 

Forrest  Myers,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Park  Place  Gallery  in  New  York,  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Great  Barrington.  His  work 
appears  in  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 


Masayuki  Nagare:   Loneliness,  1966 
Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York 


Herbert  Ferber:  Morgan  II,  1971 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  with  flickering 
gaslights,  polished  walnut  and 
shining  brass. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  from 
11  P.M.  to  2,  draft  beer,  peanuts, 
great  snacks  and  an  old-time 
piano.  A  perfect  way  to  continue 
your  evening  out. 

BRSNM  nun 


PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 
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The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent 
modern  14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berkshires. .  .a  complete  resort  complex 
with  luxurious  air-conditioned  rooms  and 
suites,  dining  in  three  restaurants,  glass- 
domed  pool,  saunas,  cinema,  indoor  parking 
and  two-level  shopping  plaza— all  under 
one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 

Restaurant— elegant 

new  buffet  Wednes- 
day through  Saturday; 
superb  food  plus  a 
carafe  of  wine,  just  $6.25. 
Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  initimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
bypoolside. 


Emerald  Room 

...skytop cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonioi 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


"Inquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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Map  of  Tanglewood 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


MOUNTAIN 
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VALLEY 
ESTATES 

•  An  exclusive  community  of  forty  single  family  dwellings  in  Lenox 
and  Richmond. 

•  Homesites  available  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  acres  with  re- 
strictive covenants. 

•  Appealing  low  tax  rate. 

•  Over  80  acres  of  common  ground  for  recreational  use. 

•  Ideally  located  in  the  Berkshires  .  .  .  just  ten  minutes  from  Tan- 
glewood, Pittsf  ield,  ski  area,  Racquet  Club  for  tennis  etc. 

•  Superb  views  of  The  Berkshire  Hills  and  Mt.  Grey  lock.     IT 

•  Financing  available.     •  Brochure  upon  request.  \ 


PJTTSFISi 
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M.  J.  QUIGLEY,  Realtor 

101  South  Street     Pittsf  ield,  Mass. 


443-5350  or  443-1561 
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The  Music  Director 


Seiji  Ozawa,  who  became  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
have  headed  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881.  The  successor  of 
such   historic   figures   as    Karl    Muck, 


Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
and  Charles  Munch,  Mr  Ozawa  had 
served  as  Music  Adviser  during  the 
preceding  season,  and  before  that  he 
had  appeared  on  numerous  occasions 
as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935, 
he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting,  and  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition 
of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France. 
One  of  the  judges,  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  invited  him  to 
study  at  Tanglewood  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Or- 
chestra began.  He  was  made  an  assis- 
tant conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic at  the  beginning  of  the  1961- 
1962  season,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  season  that  he  made  his  first 
full-length  professional  concert  ap- 
pearance in  North  America,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964 
he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the 
start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he  be- 
came Music  Director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  a  post  he  relinquished  after 
four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  guest-conducting.   During  the 


summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera 
for  the  first  time  —  Cost  fan  tutte  at 
Salzburg,  where  he  conducts  again  this 
summer  — and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  festi- 
val. That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and  later  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  of 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmon- 
ic. He  will  return  to  Berlin  in  1976  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  in  perform- 
ances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
and  the  Berlioz  Requiem. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  became  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  holds  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. His  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  include  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust, 
Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach, 
and  Ravel's  Bolero,  Rapsodie  espag- 
nole  and  La  Valse.  He  and  the  Orches- 
tra are  currently  recording  the  com- 
plete orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  Mr 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra are  scheduled  to  tour  Europe 
in  February  of  1976. 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryears 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


p£_       A  complete  source  for,  China,  Glass, 
f%Z^  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs, Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg"and  "Museum  Collection"  Repr- 
oductions, Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 
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Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 

Gourmet  Foods  Papeteries 

„    .   _    .  Herbs  and  Spices 

Maple  Products  _       -  ,    .  -    . 

.  Home  Baked  Goods 

Choice  Cheeses  Coffee    Tea    Honey 

Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 

Imported  Delicacies   Old -Fashioned    ITe-w    En.g'la.n.cVs       -A.z2n.erica.ria.  2svCa.rieetpla.ce  V. 

Candy  G-^E-A.T    B.A/K.K.IltfG-l'OlT,    2*£.A.SS 


In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7 


1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


(>ai  Own 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEWMDRKER. 

by 

J.TlLL 


Telephone:  413-528-1500 
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Remember,   you    haven't   seen   the   Berkshire*   if  you  haven't   seen    JENIFER   HOUSE 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

records  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

exclusivelyfor 


-c- 


Hector  Berfiaz 

LaDamnaBonde  Faust 

FajscVfadrfrniiifcTheDarnnanonofFausr 

EMiDMb  Stuart  Burrows 

Donald  Mdjtyre-Thomas  Paul 

■fenglewood  Festival  Chorus 

BosffinSympnonyOrdiestra 

SapOzawa 


BEETHOVENKIxWIERKONZERT  XR.5  ES-DUR 
PIANO  CONCERTO  NO .5  IN  E  FIAT  MAJOR 

<  HRISTOl'H  ESCHENBAC'H.  PIANO 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  SEI.fi  OZAWA 

~~^— <^4]l  STEREO  |^j ' ; ' 


2530438 


ThetrLatest  Recording? 

Berlioz: 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

Mathis  ■  Dickison  •  Burrows 
Mclntyre  •  Paul  •  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  •  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  •  2709048  •  3  LPs 
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Marketed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated 
810Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


2530358 


2530475 

First  Recording  in 


■'s  Ravel  Cycle! 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


^0 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Mum  D,r,cl*r 
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Friday  August  1  1975 
at  7pm 


Weekend  Prelude 

GALINA  VISHNEVSKAYA  soprano 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH  piano 


MUSSORGSKY 

Where  are  You,  Little  Star? 

Go  to  sleep  and  sleep  my  Peasant  Son 

Svetik  Savishna  (Darling  Savishna) 

Two  Folksongs  (Transcribed  by  Serge  Prokofiev) 

Zilonaya  Roschitsa 
Katerina 


RACHMANINOFF 

Do  Not  Sing  Again 

Music,     Opus  34,     No.  8 

Spring  Waters 


Mstislav  Rostropovich  is  playing  the  Baldwin  Piano 


GALINA  VISHNEVSKAYA 

Soprano 

Galina  Vishnevskaya,  a  native  of  Len- 
ingrad, began  performing  on  stage  when 
she  was  sixteen,  and  a  year  later  was 
invited  to  join  the  Leningrad  Operetta 
Theatre.  Soon  after  she  won  a  compe- 
tition to  join  the  Bolshoi  Opera  where 
she  immediately  became  a  leading  so- 
prano. She  scored  her  first  great  suc- 
cess as  Tatiana  in  Tchaikovsky's  Eu- 
gene Onegin,  and  since  that  perfor- 
mance has  triumphed  in  numerous 
leading  operatic  roles.  It  was  for  Galina 
Vishnevskaya  that  Benjamin  Britten 
wrote  the  soprano  part  in  his  War 
Requiem.  Both  Britten  and  Dmitri  Shos- 
takovich have  dedicated  song  cycles  to 
her.  Just  last  year  she  sang  the  first 
performance  of  Shostakovich's  Sym- 
phony No.  14,  subsequently  recording 
the  work  with  Rostropovich  conducting. 
The  recording  has  been  awarded  the 
Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  and  Mme  Vish- 
nevskaya was  herself  awarded  the  Lyric 
Prize.  Galina  Vishnevskaya  made  her 
American  debut  in  1960  with  the  Mos- 
cow State  Symphony  and  returned  the 
following  season  to  appear  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  A\'da  and  Ma- 
dame Butterfly.  Since  then  she  has  been 
heard  in  concert  with  the  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic and  in  a  series  of  recitals 
with  her  husband,  Mstislav  Rostropo- 
vich, as  her  partner.  She  has  been  a  guest 
artist  in  London's  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  State  Opera 
and  Milan's  La  Scala.  Mme  Vishnev- 
skaya is  a  People's  Artist  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  has  been  awarded  the  Order  of 
Lenin,  the  highest  award  granted  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


Mstislav  Rostropovich 
Conductor,  piano 

Mstislav  Rostropovich  was  born  in 
Baku,  Azerbaijan  on  March  27  1927. 
His  father  was  a  cellist  and  his  mother 
a  pianist.  At  the  age  of  four  the  young 
Rostropovich  began  to  compose  and  to 
play  the  piano.  From  the  time  he  was 
eight  he  studied  cello  with  his  father 
at  the  Children's  Music  School  in  Mos- 
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BROADCASTING 
SCHEDULE 


The  Friday  evening  concerts 

at  Tanglewood 

will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM) 

WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me.  (90.9) 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me.  (90.1) 


The  Saturday  evening  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

WGBH-FM  Boston 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Sys- 
tems are  used  to  monftor  the  ra- 
dio broadcasts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  ADS, 
Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of 
Cambridge,  also  provides 
BRA  UN  high  fidelity  loudspeak- 
ers for  the  monitoring  and 
recording  of  concerts. 


Galina  Vishnevskaya 

cow.  From  there  he  entered  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  where  he  studied  cello  and 
composition  under  Dmitri  Shostakovich. 
Rostropovich  made  his  debut  appear- 
ance at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  Slaviansk 
and  one  year  later  performed  in  the 
triple  role  of  cellist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser at  the  Composer's  Concert  in 
Orenburg.  As  a  young  musician,  he 
participated  in  three  major  international 
competitions  where  he  received  First 
Prize:  Prague  (where  he  was  awarded 
First  Prize  twice)  and  Budapest.  He 
concertized  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  first  time  in  1947,  and  since 
that  time  has  appeared  in  recital,  and  in 
concert  with  leading  orchestras  through- 
out the  world. 

Among  the  many  honors  bestowed 
upon  Rostropovich  are  Honorary  Mem- 
berships in  the  Academy  of  St  Cecilia 
of  Rome,  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  England, 
as  well  as  Honorary  Degrees  from  Har- 
vard University,  the  Curtis  Institute  and 
the  Universities  of  Hartford,  Winnipeg 
and  St  Andrew's  University  in  Scotland. 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  has  received  a 
Gold  Medal  from  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  Great  Britain  and  he 
is  a  Commander  of  Arts  and  Letters 
in  France.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  he  was 
awarded  the  Lenin  Prize,  the  State  Prize 
and — the  highest  honor  in  the  Soviet 
Union — the  People's  Artist  of  the  U.S. 
S.R.  Among  the  many  famous  compo- 
sers who  have  dedicated  works  to  him 
are  Prokofiev,  Shostakovich,  Miaskov- 
sky,  Khachaturian,  Kabalevsky,  Sau- 
guet,  Piston,  Bernstein  and  Britten.  Ros- 
tropovich gave  the  American  premiere 
of  Benjamin  Britten's  Cello  Concerto 
when  he-  made  his  debut  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  in  1965 — a  memorable 
concert  in  which  he  also  was  soloist 
in  performances  of  Haydn's  Cello  Con- 
certo in  C  and   Dvorak's  in  B  minor. 


Mstislav  Rostropovich 

He  made  his  conducting  debut  in  this 
country  earlier  this  year  with  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  will  make  his  Ameri- 
can operatic  conducting  debut  with  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  in  the  fall.  At 
the  present  time  Rostropovich  is  visiting 
Tanglewood  as  a  Granrud  Artist-in- 
Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Simon's 
Rock 

The  Early  College 


For  students  who  have  completed  grade 
1 0,  a  four-year  residential  program  of  in- 
terdisciplinary study  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree. 


Simon's  Rock 

On  the  Alford  Road,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
(413)528-0771  or  528-9535 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  August  I  1975 
at  9pm 


Program  Notes 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

EDO  DE  WAART 

conductor 


RACHMANINOFF 


Caprice  Bohemien     op.  12 


first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


♦MENDELSSOHN 


Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 

Allegro  molto  appassionato 

Andante 

Allegro  molto  vivace 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


INTERMISSION 


♦BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A     op.  92 

Poco  sostenuto  -  vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto  -  assai  meno  presto  -  tempo  primo 

Allegro  con  brio 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Sergey  Rachmaninoff  1873—1943 
Caprice  Bohemien     op.  12 

Program  note  by  George  Harper 

It  may  often  be  true  that  'the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  on  the  children,'  but 
the  case  of  Sergey  Rachmaninoff  argues 
quite  the  opposite.  Had  Vasily  Rach- 
maninoff not  been  a  ne'er-do-well  alto- 
gether too  fond  of  gambling  and  high 
living,  his  son  Sergey  in  all  probability 
would  not  have  studied  music,  but 
instead  would  have  followed  in  his 
father's  bootsteps  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  Tsar.  Although  Sergey  had 
shown  a  great  deal  of  musical  talent  early 
in  life — enough  so  that  his  parents 
engaged  for  him  an  expensive  tutor — his 
father  dismissed  any  talk  of  a  career  for 
him  other  than  in  the  military,  insisting 
that  this  was  the  only  appropriate  voca- 
tion for  the  son  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  to 
be  entered  in  the  elite  military  college  for 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Fortu- 
nately, when  the  time  came  for  Sergey  to 
be  enrolled,  the  family  fortunes  had  sunk 
so  low  that  they  were  unable  to  send  him. 
In  1882  the  last  of  the  family  estates  was 
sold  at  auction  and  the  entire  family 
moved  to  St  Petersburg.  Vasily  aban- 
doned his  wife  and  children  soon  after 
arriving.  In  this  unsettled  situation,  Ser- 
gey's mother  and  tutor  were  able  to 
advance  their  plans  for  his  further  musi- 
cal training,  and  an  appointment  to  the  St 
Petersburg  Conservatory  was  obtained 
for  him. 

In  1 885  the  twelve  year  old  Sergey  went 
to  Moscow  to  further  his  studies.  While 
enrolled  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  he 
came  into  association  with  Peter  Ilyich 
Tchaikovsky.  The  older  musician  took  an 
immediate  interest  in  the  talented  stu- 
dent, and  a  close  father-son  relationship 
developed.  This  bond  was  of  singular 
significance  to  Rachmaninoff's  develop- 
ment as  a  musician.  Many  of  his  earlier 
compositions  show  the  unmistakable  in- 
fluence of  Tchaikovsky's  style.  Tchai- 
kovsky greatly  admired  him,  furnishing 
him  with  ideas  and  encouragement,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  recommend  him  to  the 
publishing  house  of  Guthiel  when  he 
began  to  compose  seriously.  Understand- 
ably, Rachmaninoffs  life  was  thrown 
into  turmoil  by  Tchaikovsky's  untimely 
death  in  late  1893. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mikhail  Slonov 
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dating  from  July,  1894,  Rachmaninoff 
mentions  works  then  in  progress:  'Before 
June  20  I  wrote  one  other  thing  (or 
rather,  sketched  one) .  .  .  This  is  a  piece 
for  orchestra  alone,  and  will  be  called 
"Capriccio  on  gypsy  themes."  This  com- 
position is  already  completed  in  my 
head.'  The  work,  Capriccio  bohemien 
(Op.  12),  was  finished  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  John  Culshaw  in  his  book 
Rachmaninoff:  The  Man  and  His  Music 
writes,  'Little  need  be  said  about  the  early 
Capriccio  bohemien  .  .  .  [which  is]  tech- 
nically immature  and  [reveals]  far  too 
much  undigested  Tchaikovsky.'  Though 
it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  this 
criticism  is  not  entirely  fair.  While  the 
piece  is  not  of  Rachmaninoffs  later 
standards,  it  certainly  merits  attention. 
The  work  lies  in  four  sections,  each  of 
which  is  based  on  the  same  theme.  The 
first  calls  for  some  virtuoso  playing  from 
the  woodwinds.  The  short  second  section 
assigns  its  particularly  plaintive  variant 
of  the  main  theme  to  low  strings.  The 
third  passes  the  theme  from  solo  clarinet 
to  flute  to  strings.  The  fourth  section 
begins  with  a  Mahler-like  passage  for 
cello  and  woodwinds,  and  develops  a 
delightful  counter-theme  which  appears 
first  juxtaposed  with,  and  later  in  con- 
junction with,  the  final  variant  of  the 
main  theme.  The  work  ends  in  a  suitably 
wild  Bohemien  dance. 


Felix  Mendelssohn  1809 — 1847 
Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor     op.  64 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

It  was  in  1844,  three  years  before  his 
death,  that  Mendelssohn  put  the  last 
touches  upon  his  Concerto  for  the  Violin. 
Such  a  work  was  an  idea  long  cherished 
by  him,  and  dates  back  to  the  year  1823 
when,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  he  made  two  at- 
tempts at  the  form.  They  figured  among 
the  astonishing  number  of  manuscripts 
which  he  neatly  turned  out  from  the  age 
of  twelve — symphonies  and  operas  in- 
cluded— and  for  the  most  part  never  pub- 
lished. Among  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  the  young  Felix  were  the  violin 
and  viola,  although  the  piano  remained 
his  chosen  instrument. 

The  violinist  proceeds  at  once  with  the 
songful  main  theme,  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  string  orchestra.  After  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  displayful  passage 
work,  the  soloist  yields  first  place  to  the 
orchestra,  which  makes  its  own  exposi- 
tion to  a  violin  obbligato.  The  second 
theme  is  intoned  in  soft  harmonies  by  the 
flutes  and  clarinets  over  a  pedal  G  in  the 
solo  part.  The  development  of  the  themes 
is  considerable,  following  conventional 
courses.  The  cadenza  before  the  recapitu- 
lation is  conspicuous  in  trills  and  arpeg- 
gios. 


The  andante  follows  without  break, 
the  violin  taking  the  lead  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  theme.  The  middle  section  is 
of  an  impassioned  character,  its  agitation 
increased  by  a  tremolo  accompaniment 
which  extends  to  the  solo  part  itself.  A 
short  reprise  leads,  by  way  of  a  transi- 
tional allegretto,  to  the  finale,  allegro 
molto  vivace.  The  violin  again  leads  off 
with  a  scherzo-like  theme,  which  it  fol- 
lows with  a  constant  sparkle  of  passage 
work  and  thematic  iteration. 


Ludwig  Van  Beethoven     1770—1827 
Symphony  No.  7  in  A     op.  92 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of 
wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and  summer- 
ing in  one  or  another  outlying  district, 
where  woods  and  meadows  were  close  at 
hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would 
closely  occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh 
Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not 
unproductive  years,  and  the  Eighth  was 
to  follow  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being 
completed  in  October  1812.  Beethoven  at 
that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken  the  de- 
vastating cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the 
lawsuits  which  were  soon  to  harass  him. 


PHILIPS 


EDO  DE  WAART 

a  To  day  's  Most  Exciting 

Young  Conductor' 


MOUSSORGSKY:  PICTURES  AT  AN 
EXHIBITION 

RAVEL:  BOLERO 

Rotterdam  Philharmonic  Orchestra  6500.882 

Cass.  7300.363 

PROKOFIEV:  ROMEO  AND  JULIET, 
SUITES  1&2 

Rotterdam  Philharmonic  Orchestra  6500.640 
Cass.  7300.305 

WEILL:  THE  TWO  SYMPHONIES 

Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Leipzig  6500.642 

MOZART:  "POSTHORN"  SERENADE,  K.  320; 

MARCHES,  K.  335  NOS.  1  &  2 

Damm,  posthorn;  Dresden  State  Orchestra  6500.627 
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SYMPHONIC  DANCES 
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Netherlands  Wind  Ensemble  6500.097 
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His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted 
to  conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the 
louder  tones  of  an  orchestra.  He  was  not 
without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  grow- 
ing, and  his  income  was  not  inconsider- 
able, although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a 
restless  bachelor. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical 
yardstick  to  measure  the  true  proportions 
of  the  Seventh  Symphony — the  sense  of 
immensity  which  it  conveys.  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by 
wilfully  driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure 
through  each  movement,  until  the  music 
attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the 
first  movement,  and  in  the  Finale)  a 
swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative 
growth  which  is  akin  to  extraordinary 
size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies 
have  none  of  this  quality — the  slow 
movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts  of 
the  Pastoral  are  static  by  comparison. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony  dwells  in  vio- 
lent dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the 
antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  mo- 
tion. Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C 
major,  very  different  of  course  from  Bee- 
thoven's Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  mean's  in  its 
Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had 
not  used  one  since  his  Fourth  Symphony) 
leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  domi- 
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and  decided  to  try  to  sell  some  books 
for  publisher -friends  David  Silver- 
stein  and  Gerry  Hausman  of  the 
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author  with  a  book  to  be  printed, 
call  us.  We  could  go  far  together. 
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Telephone  (413)684-0441 
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nant,  into  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment, where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  al- 
most without  cessation,  until  the  end  of 
the  movement.  Where  a  modern  compo- 
ser seeks  rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic 
variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven  keeps 
strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and 
with  no  more  than  the  spare  orchestra  of 
Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety 
through  his  inexhaustible  invention.  It  is 
as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold 
of  his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the 
merest  fragment,  expands  and  looms, 
leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orches- 
tra, touching  a  new  magic  of  beauty  at 
every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the 
symphony  'the  Dance  in  its  highest  con- 
dition; the  happiest  realization  of  the 
movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form.' 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  in- 
exorable rhythm,  many  times  repeated, 
into  a  vast  music — it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds 
his  headlong,  capricious  mood.  But  the 
sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the 
most  agile  of  his  symphonic  slow  move- 
ments (excepting  the  entirely  different 
Allegretto  of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A 
minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto, 
and  when  the  music  changes  to  A  major, 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their 
melody  against  triplets  in  the  violins, 
the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply 
'presto',  although  it  is  a  scherzo  in  effect. 
The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first 
movement  is  still  in  evidence,  with  sud- 
den outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortis- 
simo and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  is 
entirely  different  in  character  from  the 
light  and  graceful  presto,  although  it 
grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation 
of  two  notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main 
body  of  the  movement.  Thayer  reports 
the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe 
Stadler,  to  have  derived  from  a  pilgrims' 
hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  in 
the  'unbuttoned'  (aufgeknopft)  Beetho- 
ven. Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  music,  'a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  per- 
sonal boisterousness,  the  same  feeling 
which  inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and 
nicknames  which  abound  in  his  letters'. 
Schumann  calls  it  'hitting  all  round' 
(schlagen  um  sich).  'The  force  that  reigns 
throughout  this  movement  is  literally 
prodigious,  and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's 
hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  "fire  enough  in 
his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world."  ' 
Years  ago  the  resemblance  was  noted  be- 
tween the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish 
air  Nora  Creina,  which  he  was  working 
upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  recorded 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  7  for  RCA. 
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Boston  Symphony 

and 

Tanglewood 

Souvenirs 


The  Music  Store  and  the 
Office  of  the  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic at  Tanglewood  currently 
have  in  supply  some  attrac- 
tive souvenirs,  the  sales  of 
which  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Available  are  a  Seiji  Ozawa 
jigsaw  puzzle,  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gift  wrap- 
ping paper  and  ceramic  tiles, 
and  a  handsome  Tangle- 
wood poster  designed  by 
Catryna  Ten  Eyck. 


Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Edo  de  Waart 

Edo  de  Waart 
Conductor 

Edo  De  Waart,  Music  Director  of  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  and  recently 
appointed  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1941. 
He  started  his  conducting  career  while 
still  an  oboe  player  with  the  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestra.  In  1964  Edo  de  Waart 
won  first  prize  at  the  Dimitri  Mitro- 
poulos  Competition  and  as  a  result 
worked  as  assistant  to  Leonard  Bern- 
stein with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
during  the  1965-1966  season.  The  same 
season  he  conducted  at  the  Spoleto 
Festival.  He  returned  to  Holland  in 
1966  to  be  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  After  one 
year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  two  permanent 
conductors  of  the  Rotterdam  Philhar- 
monic. He  made  his  debut  in  London 
in  1968  conducting  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic and  since  then  has  appeared  with 
many  of  the  world's  major  orchestras 
including  the  London  Symphony,  the 
Scottish  National,  the  Halle,  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra.  He  has  also 
conducted  opera  with  the  Netherlands 
Opera  and  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera  Fes- 
tival. Edo  de  Waart  made  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
at  Tanglewood  in  July  1973.  His  most 
recent  appearance  with  the  Orchestra 
was  last  February  in  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  Boston  and  on  tour.  He  re- 
cords for  Philips  Records. 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Violinist 

Joseph  Silverstein,  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972 
season  and  concertmaster  since  1962, 
joined  the  Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was 
then,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  the 
youngest  member.  Born  in  Detroit,  he 


Joseph  Silverstein 

studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and 
a  year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Founda- 
tion Award.  Before  coming  to  Boston 
he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston, 
Denver  and  Philadelphia.  Joseph  Sil- 
verstein has  established  an  international 
reputation  as  soloist  and  as  first  vio- 
linist of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in 
1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed over  30  concertos  with  the  Or- 
chestra, and  has  recorded  those  by  Bar- 
tok  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

As  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has 
made  many  recordings  of  chamber  music 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Music  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  Boston  University.  In  addi- 
tion he  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he 
received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Mu- 
sic from  Tufts  University.  During  the 
1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
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MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 

conductor 


VERDI 

♦Requiem  Mass  for  Four  Solo  Voices, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Requiem  and  Kyrie 
Dies  irae 


INTERMISSION 


Offertorium:  Domine  Jesu  Christe 

Sanctus 

Agnus  Dei 

Lux  aeterna 

Libera  me 

GALINA  VISHNEVSKY YA  soprano 

LILI  CHOOKASIAN  contralto 

SETH  McCOY  tenor 

EZIO  FLAGELLO  bass 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  John  Oliver  conductor 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Giuseppe  Verdi      1813—1901 
Requiem  Mass  for  Four  Solo  Voices, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

In  1873,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty, 
Verdi  contemplated  a  quiet  and  with- 
drawn life.  He  had  gathered  fame  and 
wealth  with  twenty-six  operas,  of  which 
the  latest  Aida  (1871),  seemed  at  the 
time  his  last  word  in  the  form,  and  those 
operas,  aside  from  the  labor  of  writing 
them,  had  entailed  no  end  of  bothersome 
negotiation  with  publishers,  impresarios, 
singers  and,  not  least,  censors.  His  pri- 
vate letters  show  that  he  was  not  an  in- 
wardly peaceful  man  at  the  time.  He  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  theorizing  of 
critics,  who  held  up  the  spectre  of  Wag- 
ner and  made  him  out  to  be  an  imitator 
of  northern  ways.  He  found,  by  contrast, 
much  content  in  the  tranquil  home  life  of 
his  villa,  Sant'  Agata,  near  Busseto,  with 
his  dogs,  his  horses,  his  flower  beds  and 
grape  culture.  However,  destiny  held  for 
him  twenty-eight  more  years  of  excellent 
health,  and  in  those  years  he  was  to  be 
moved  to  compose  on  his  own  initiative 
and  not  by  commission  three  prodigious 
works.  Each  was  to  be  richly  wrought, 
each  a  bold  advance  on  anything  he  had 
done.  They  were  his  first  venture  into  re- 
ligious music,  the  Requiem  mass  of  1874, 
and  his  two  remarkable  settings  from 
Shakespeare:  Otello  (1887)  and  Falstaff 
(1893).  It  was  with  great  suddenness,  on 
the  death  of  a  friend,  that  he  undertook 
the  first  of  these  new  paths. 

Alessandro  Manzoni,  master  of  prose 
and  poetry,  agitator  for  the  unification  of 
the  Italian  people,  died  in  Milan  on  May 
22  1873  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Verdi 
confided  to  Giulio  Ricordi  in  a  letter  the 
next  day:  'I  am  profoundly  grieved  at  the 
death  of  our  Great  One.  But  I  shall  not 
go  to  Milan  tomorrow.  I  could  not  bear 
to  attend  his  funeral.  However,  I  shall 
come  soon,  to  visit  the  grave,  alone,  un- 
seen, and  perhaps  (after  more  reflection 
and  after  I  have  taken  stock  of  my 
strength) — to  propose  a  way  to  honor  his 
memory.' 

He  did  visit  the  grave,  in  complete 
secrecy,  for  he  could  not  face  public  dem- 
onstrations, and  within  a  fortnight  acted 
upon  the  'reflection'  thus  cautiously  men- 
tioned to  his  publisher's  son.  He  wrote  to 
the  Mayor  of  Milan,  offering  to  compose 
a  requiem  mass  to  be  performed  there  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  poet's  death.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  gratuitous  offer  by  the 
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composer  whose  Aida  was  less  than  two 
years  old  was  eagerly  accepted.  Verdi 
worked  on  his  score,  both  at  Sant'  Agata 
and  in  Paris,  and  was  ready  with  it  within 
the  appointed  time. 

The  work  is  often  called  the  'Manzoni 
Requiem'  as  if  it  were  simply  a  personal 
tribute.  Manzoni,  in  Verdi's  mind,  was 
far  more  than  a  friend.  He  had  been  the 
most  illustrious  spokesman  in  the  risorgi- 
mento — the  ideal  of  the  nationalist  move- 
ment for  many  years.  He  had  written  his 
revolutionary  drama  Conte  di  Carmag- 
nola  as  early  as  1820.  On  the  death  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  wrote  the  ode  // 
cinque  Maggio  (1822).  His  novel  of 
seventeenth-century  Milan,  /  promessi 
sposi  (1827),  was  considered  a  model  of 
Italian  prose  in  the  romantic  manner.  He 
took  part  in  the  revolt  of  Milan  in  1848, 
and  later  served  the  Italian  cause,  al- 
though on  his  death  he  had  long  since 
retired  from  writing  or  real  political  par- 
ticipation. When  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
formed  the  Italian  Parliament  in  1860, 
Verdi  had  become  a  deputy  in  the 
struggle  to  free  his  home  territory  from 
Austrian  domination,  and  Manzoni  had 
sat  as  Senator  to  the  Kingdom. 

But  the  inception  of  the  Requiem  goes 
back  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  death  of 
Manzoni.  Verdi  had  been  likewise  moved 
by  the  death  of  Rossini,  in  1868.  He 
wrote  at  the  time  to  the  Contessa  Maf- 
fei:  'Rossini's  reputation  was  the  most 
widespread  and  the  most  popular  of  our 
times;  it  was  one  of  the  glories  of  Italy. 
When  the  other  like  unto  it  (Manzoni) 
exists  no  longer,  what  will  remain  to  us?' 
He  soon  made  a  proposition  that  a 
requiem  be  composed  jointly  by  thirteen 
composers  (including  himself),  each  to 
contribute  a  movement.  The  project, 
which  would  surely  have  been  hopelessly 
miscellaneous,  fell  through,  but  the  final 
Libera  me,  which  he  actually  composed, 
undoubtedly  lingered  in  his  thoughts  as 
a  path  to  be  pursued. 

Since  no  dramatic  situation  was  ever 
imagined  by  man  more  tremendous  than 
the  Last  Judgment,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  he  was  fired  by  this  one. 
Either  because  his  Latin  was  not  all 
that  it  might  have  been  or  because  he 
wanted  to  feel  the  full  force  of  every 
word,  he  provided  himself  with  an  Ital- 
ian translation  while  working  on  his 
score.  As  a  church  service,  the  Requiem 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  soul 
of  one  who  has  died  may  be  saved  by 
intercession.  Without  this  belief  it  is 
hardly  a  memorial  service.  Needless  to 
say,  there  is  nothing  retrospective  about 
the  Day  of  Wrath,  which  is  still  to  come, 
and  awaits  us  all.  Its  multitudes,  as  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  composer,  seem  too 
numerous  for  singling  out.  We,  as  des- 
tined participants,  are  no  less  concerned 
than  Alessandro  Manzoni  or  any  indi- 
vidual in  its  awe,  its  terrors,  its  sup- 
plications. Verdi  is  unsparing — as  un- 
sparing as  his  predecessor,  Berlioz,  who 


was  also  no  churchman;  and  who  treated 
the  same  subject  as  an  artist,  a  depictor. 
Verdi  calls  upon  his  utmost  dramatic 
resources  and  paints  a  terrible  picture, 
in  which  countless  souls  cry  in  fearful 
suspense,  not  'Salvaeum',  but  'salvame', 
or  at  last  'Libra  me!' 

While  listening  to  the  music,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  Verdi  was  tempted 
by  this  mightiest  of  all  subjects,  reaching 
the  greatest  emotional  intensity,  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  contrast  be- 
tween the  awesome  and  the  beatific.  He 
had  vast  performing  forces  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  was  unhampered  by  such 
troublesome  operatic  matters  as  exposi- 
tory dialogue,  prima  donna  protocol, 
or  getting  a  chorus  on  and  off.  His 
score  could  maintain  a  high  tension.  It 
became  close-knit,  compact,  unencum- 
bered. He  took  advantage  of  his  freedom 
and  poured  into  it  everything  he  had  and 
knew,  obviously  welcoming  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  a  great  ensemble 
at  will. 

Still,  his  ingrained  operatic  manner 
became  the  basis  of  each  number.  The 
Verdi  melody  remains  in  the  ascendancy 
and  is  heard  throughout;  we  meet  the 
familiar  likeness  of  solo  airs  with  their 
characteristic  final  cadences;  Verdian 
duets,  trios,  quartets;  the  kind  of  en- 
sembles with  chorus  or  choral  interjec- 
tions also  encountered  in  the  operas. 
In  each  case,  in  the  heat  of  his  subject, 
the  score  grows  lavish  in  episode — the 
dawning  symphonic  Verdi  emerges.  The 
counterpoint  becomes  imposingly  rich. 
The  orchestra  becomes  more  prominent, 
more  brilliant  than  in  any  opera  pre- 
vious to  Otello  (which  was  to  follow), 
its  color  more  varied,  while  never  cover- 
ing the  voices.  If,  as  someone  has  said, 
this  is  Verdi's  'sacred  opera',  it  could 
also  be  said  that  not  one  of  the  operas 
can  equal  it  musically  speaking  in  wealth 
of  invention,  complexity  of  development, 
sustained,  constantly  renewed  excite- 
ment. As  Camille  Bellaique  wrote  in  his 
biography  of  the  composer:  'This  Re- 
quiem is  not  a  work  of  mysticism,  but 
of  action.' 
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REQUIEM  AND  KYRIE 

Over  muted  strings  the  Requiem  is 
softly  intoned  by  the  chorus.  Te  decet 
hymnus  draws  the  parts  into  a  texture. 
The  music  becomes  more  animated  and 
openly  dramatic  as  the  tenor  solo  intro- 
duces the  Kyrie,  the  bass  the  Christe 
eleison.  The  chorus  and  quartet  develop 
it.  The  appeal  for  mercy  is,  of  course, 
the  keynote  of  the  entire  work. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine: 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis.  Te  decet 
hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  reddetur 
votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi  orationem 
meam:  ad  te  omnis  caro  veniet. 

Grant  them  eternal  rest,  O  Lord:  and 
let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them.  To 
thee,  O  God,  praise  is  meet  in  Sion, 
and  unto  thee  shall  the  vow  be  per- 
formed in  Jerusalem.  Hearken  unto  my 
prayer:  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 


Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison: 
Kyrie  eleison. 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us: 
Christ,  have  mercy  on  us: 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

DIES  IRAE 

The  thunders  of  the  Day  of  Wrath 
are  suddenly  released  by  the  full  orches- 
tra and  shouting  chorus.  'A  composi- 
tion,' Dyneley  Hussey  calls  it,  'of  Michel- 
angelesque  grandeur,  power,  and  terri- 
bilita.'  As  the  music  subsides,  it  becomes 
even  more  fearful.  The  whispered  warn- 
ing of  the  chorus  Quantus  tremor  is 
followed  by  the  voices  of  unearthly 
trumpets,  at  first  as  if  from  a  distance, 
entering  in  pairs  until  they  make  a  great 
fanfare  and  build  with  the  chorus  to  a 
new  trememdous  climax.  This  is  sud- 
denly broken  off,  and  the  bass  solo  in 
ghostly  tones  over  pizzicato  chords, 
begins  Mors  stupebit  as  if  death  itself 
were  stunned. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall  dis- 
solve the  world  in  ashes,  as  witnesseth 
David  and  the  Sibyl. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stride  discussurus! 

What  trembling  shall  there  be  when 
the  Judge  shall  come  who  shall  thresh 
out  all  thoroughly ! 

Tuba,  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 
sound  through  the  tombs  of  all  lands, 
shall  drive  all  unto  the  Throne. 


Mors  stupebit  et  natura 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Death  and  Nature  shall  be  astounded 
when  the  creature  shall  rise  again  to 
answer  to  the  Judge. 


The  mezzo-soprano  in  tones  still  awed, 
sings  of  the  immutable  judge,  with  pianis- 
simo interjections  of  Dies  irae  by  the 
chorus,  until  the  Dies  irae  in  full  power 
returns. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur 
In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

A  written  book  shall  be  brought  forth 
in  which  shall  be  contained  all  for 
which  the  world  shall  be  judged. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit: 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

And  therefore  when  the  judge  shall  sit, 
whatsoever  is  hidden  shall  be  manifest; 
and  naught  shall  remain  unavenged. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall  dis- 
solve the  world  in  ashes,  as  witnesseth 
David  and  the  Sibyl. 

The  Quid  sum  miser  follows  to  an  ac- 
companiment at  once  sinuous  and  omi- 
nous, by  the  bassoon.  It  begins  as  an 
aria-like  melody  for  the  mezzo-soprano 
and  becomes  a  trio,  in  which  soprano 
and  tenor  join. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 

What  shall  I  say  in  my  misery?  Whom 
shall  I  ask  to  be  my  advocate,  when 
scarcely  the  righteous  may  be  without 
fear? 

The  Rex  tremendae  majestatis  is  as 
imposing  as  its  words,  and  brings  from 
both  the  choral  and  solo  singers  the 
pleading  and  anguished  interjections, 
"Salva  me." 

Rex  tremendae  majestis 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis; 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

King  of  awful  majesty,  who  freely  savest 
the  redeemed;  save  me,  O  fount  of 
mercy. 

The  Recordare  is  a  tender  prayer  to 
Jesus,  a  duet  for  the  soprano  and  mezzo. 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Remember,  merciful  Jesus,  that  I  am 
the  cause  of  thy  journey,  lest  thou  lose 
me  in  that  day. 
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Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus; 
Redemisti  crucem  passus. 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Seeking  me  didst  thou  sit  weary:  thou 
didst  redeem  me,  suffering  the  cross: 
let  not  such  labor  be  frustrated. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

0  just  judge  of  vengeance,  give  the 
gift  of  remission  before  the  day  of 
reckoning. 

The  tenor's  aria,  another  plea  for 
mercy,  is  marked  'dolce  con  calma', 
but  it  is  not  free  of  anguish. 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus: 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus. 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

1  groan  as  one  guilty;  my  face  blushes 
at  my  sin.  Spare,  O  God,  me,  thy 
suppliant. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Thou  who  didst  absolve  Mary,  and 
didst  hear  the  thief  s  prayer,  hast  given 
hope  to  me  also. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

My  prayers   are   not    worthy,    but   do 
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thou,  good  Lord,  show  mercy,  lest  I 
burn  in  everlasting  fire. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Give  me  place  among  thy  sheep  and 
put  me  apart  from  the  goats,  setting 
me  on  the  right  hand. 

The  bass  breaks  in  with  the  stern 
warning  Confutatis  maledictis.  The  mu- 
sic continues  to  inspire  terror,  and  leads 
directly  into  a  return  of  the  choral  out- 
burst 'Dies  irae'. 

Confutatis  maledictis 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

When  the  damned  are  confounded  and 
devoted  to  sharp  flames,  call  thou  me 
with  the  blessed. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

/  pray,  kneeling  in  supplication,  a  heart 
contrite  as  ashes,  take  thou  mine  end 
unto  thy  care. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  shall  dis- 
solve the  world  in  ashes,  as  witnesseth 
David  and  the  Sibyl. 

The  Lacrimosa  is  a  sort  of  appen- 
dage, a  pathetic  melody,  introduced, 
largo,  by  the  mezzo-soprano,  to  which 
the  other  solo  voices  and  the  chorus 
are  added,  a  new  and  fine  complex  of 
voices  and  orchestra.  The  music  sub- 
sides and  ends  with  a  prayer  for  peace 
and  returns  to  the  souls  awaiting  judg- 
ment. 

Lacrimosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Lamentable  is  that  day  on  which  guilty 
man  shall  arise  from  the  ashes  to  be 
judged. 

Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus, 

Pie  Jesu  Domine: 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 

Spare  then  this  one,  O  God,  merciful 
Lord  Jesu:  give  them  peace.  Amen. 

OFFERTORIUM 

Over  a  figure  for  the  cellos  the  mezzo 
and  tenor  sing  the  phrase  which  the 
bass  also  takes  up.  The  soprano  enters 
alone  on  a  sustained  note  to  address 
the  'standard  bearer,  Saint  Michael', 
in  behalf  of  the  dead. 

The  chorus  which  has  been  silent, 
remains  so  through  the  Hostias,  begun 
by  the  tenor  and  developed  by  the  quar- 
tet. The  movement  dies  away  on  high 
tremolo  strings. 
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Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae,  libera 
animas  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum 
de  poenis  inferni  et  de  profundo  lacu; 
libera  eas  de  ore  leonis,  ne  absorbeat 
eas  Tartarus,  ne  cadant  in  obscurum. 
Sed  signifer  sanctus  Michael  reprasentet 
eas  in  lucem  sanctam:  quam  olim  Abra- 
hae  promisiste  et  semini  ejus. 

O  Lord,  Jesu  Christ,  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  all  the  departed 
faithful  from  the  torments  of  hell  and 
from  the  bottomless  pit;  deliver  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion;  lest  Tar- 
tarus swallow  (hem;  lest  they  fall  into 
the  darkness.  But  let  Saint  Michael  the 
standardbearer  bring  them  forth  into 
the  holy  light:  which  thou  didst  once 
promise  unto  Abraham  and  his  seed. 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine,  laudis 
offerimus.  Tu  suscipe  pro  animabus 
illis  quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus. 
Fac  eas,  Domine,  de  morte  transire  ad 
vitam:  quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti 
et  semini  ejus. 

To  thee,  O  Lord,  we  render  our  offer- 
ings and  prayers  with  praise.  Do  thou 
receive  them  for  those  souls  which  we 
commemorate  today.  Make  them;  O 
Lord,  pass  from  death  unto  life:  which 
thou  didst  once  promise  unto  Abraham 
and  his  seed. 

SANCTUS 

The  Sanctus  is  again  an  onslaught, 
an  assertion  of  power  introduced  by 
trumpets,  developing  to  mighty  ends 
as  a  fugue  for  double  chorus.  This  by 
exception  is  music  of  praise  rather  than 
terror. 

Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Domine  Deus 
Sabaoth.  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria 
tua.  Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini. 
Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

AGNUS  DEI 

The  Agnus  Dei  like  the  Lux  aeterna 
that  follows  is  a  prayer  for  the  dead. 
The  Agnus  Dei  resembles  a  chant,  the 
suggestion  underlined  by  its  uncompro- 
mising treatment,  at  first  in  octave  uni- 
son by  the  two  sopranos  unaccompanied, 
then  similarly  by  the  chorus  and  orches- 
tra with  little  embellishment  of  added 
parts. 

Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi; 
dona  eis  requiem.  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi;  dona  eis  requiem  sem- 
piternam. 

Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world:  give  them  rest,  .  .  . 
give  them  eternal  rest. 


LUX  AETERNA 

Over  tremolo  strings,  pianissimo,  a 
trio  (mezzo,  tenor  and  bass)  sing  this 
quasi-liturgical  number.  The  prayer  for 
light  becomes  a  requiem,  as  at  the 
beginning. 

Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis,  Domine,  cum 
Sanctis  tuis  in  aeternum,  quia  pius  es. 

Let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them, 
O  Lord,  with  thy  saints  for  ever;  for 
thou  art  merciful. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 

Grant  to  the  departed  eternal  rest,  O 
Lord:  and  let  everlasting  light  shine 
on  them. 

LIBERA  ME 

The  Libera  me  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Mass  for  the  Dead  in  the  church  ser- 
vice, but  a  separate  liturgy.  It  here 
serves,  musically  speaking,  as  a  sort 
of  reprise  of  the  initial  Requiem  and 
Agnus  Dei  material.  The  soprano  begins 
the  liturgy  in  an  unmeasured  chant.  The 
chorus  takes  it  up.  Chorus  and  soloists 
combine  in  their  plea  to  be  freed,  the 
soprano  standing  out  from  the  rest  in 
sotto  voce  tones:  'Tremens  f actus  sum.' 
Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  aeterna 
in  die  ilia  tremenda  quando  coeli  mov- 


endi  sunt  et  terra;  dum  veneris  judi- 
care  saeculum  per  ignem. 

Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  eternal  death 
in  that  awful  day  when  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  shall  be  moved:  when 
thou  shalt  come  to  judge  the  world 
by  fire. 

Tremens  factus  sum  et  timeo,  dum 
discussio  venerit  atque  ventura  ira,  quan- 
do coeli  movendi  sunt  et  terra. 

/  am  become  trembling,  and  I  fear  the 
time  when  the  trial  shall  approach  and 
the  wrath  to  come;  when  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  shall  be  moved. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia  calamitatis  et  mis- 
eriae,  dies  magna  et  amara  valde. 

A  day  of  wrath,  that  day  of  calamity 
and  woe,  a  great  day  and  bitter  indeed. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 

Grant  them,  O  Lord,  eternal  rest,  and 
may  light  everlasting  shine  upon  them. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  recorded 
the  Requiem  for  RCA.  Vocal  parts  are 
sung  by  Birgit  Nilsson,  Lili  Chookasian, 
Carlo  Bergonzi,  Ezio  Flagello  and  the 
Chorus  Pro  Musica. 
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Lili  Chookasian 

Lili  Chookasian 
Contralto 

Lili  Chookasian  first  came  to  promi- 
nence when  she  appeared  with  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  under  Bruno  Walter's 
direction.  She  was  immediately  re- 
engaged for  a  performance  of  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  2,  and  shortly  after- 
wards made  her  operatic  debut  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  as  Adalgisa.  After  hear- 
ing a  tape  of  the  Norma  performance 
Thomas  Schippers  engaged  her  for  the 
Festival  of  Two  Worlds  at  Spoleto  and 
for  appearances  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  The  following  year,  1962, 
Lili  Chookasian  made  her  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  La  Gioconda. 

Since  that  time  she  has  appeared  regu- 
larly at  the  Metropolitan  in  new  and 
classic  operas,  The  Last  Savage,  Eu- 
gene Onegin,  Falsi off,  Trovatore,  A'i'da, 
Peter  Grimes,  Der  fliegende,  Hollander, 
Siegfried,  and  Gbtierd'dmmerung  to 
name  a  few.  This  season  she  appeared 
in  the  Metropolitan's  production  of  the 
complete  Ring  cycle.  She  has  also  per- 
formed with  the  New  York  City  Opera 
the  title  role  in  The  Medium.  She  sings 
recitals  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  appeared  with  many  of  the 
world's  leading  orchestras,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic, the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
and  the  Toronto  Symphony  among 
them.  During  recent  seasons  she  has 
sung  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires,  at  the  Robin  Hood  Dell,  and  at 
the  Ravinia,  Gulbenkian  (Portugal), 
Bayreuth  and  Salzburg  Eastern  Festi- 
vals, as  well  as  with  the  San  Francisco 
and  Metropolitan  Opera  companies.  Lili 
Chookasian  has  sung  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  many  occasions.  Her  most 
recent  appearance  with  the  Orchestra 
was  here  at  Tanglewood  last  summer  in 
a  performance  of  Schoenberg's  Gurre- 
lieder.  Miss  Chookasian's  recordings  are 
on  the  Columbia  and  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  labels. 

Seth  McCoy 
Tenor 

Seth  McCoy,  a  native  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  made  his  Boston  Sym- 
phony debut  at  the  1972  Berkshire  Fes- 


Ezio  Flagello 

tival.  His  professional  career  began  when 
he  was  chosen  to  be  soloist  with  the 
Robert  Shaw  Chorale.  During  the  eleven 
years  since,  Seth  McCoy  has  appeared 
with  most  of  the  leading  American  Or- 
chestras, among  them  the  Symphonies 
of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Wash- 
ington, Toronto,  Atlanta  and  Baltimore, 
as  well  as  the  Philadelphia,  Cleveland 
and  Minnesota  Orchestras.  He  was  cho- 
sen to  appear  during  the  inaugural  week 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  in  Washington,  and  has  sung  at 
many  festivals,  including  Grant  Park, 
Saratoga,  Ravinia,  Blossom,  Wolf  Trap, 
Aspen,  Marlboro  and  the  Bach  Festi- 
val at  Baldwin  Wallace  College.  During 
recent  seasons  he  has  sung  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  the  Ottawa  Symphony, 
the  Minnesota  Symphony,  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  and  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, and  has  given  recitals  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He  also  is  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Bach  Aria 
Group.  Seth  McCoy's  large  repertoire 
ranges  from  Handel  and  Bach  to  Bar- 
ber and  Penderecki.  He  has  recorded  on 
the  RCA  label. 


Ezio  Flagello 
Bass 

Ezio  Flagello,  leading  bass  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  appeared  most  recently 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  here  at 
Tanglewood  in  August  of  1973  in  a  per- 
formance of  the  Verdi  Requiem.  A  na- 
tive of  New  York,  he  studied  with  Fried- 
rich  Schorr  at  the  Manhattan  School, 
and  later  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Teatro  dell'  Opera  in 
Rome.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Metro- 
politan in  1957,  and  since  that  time  has 
sung  more  than  thirty  leading  roles  with 
the  Company.  Meanwhile  he  has  ap- 
peared with  many  other  opera  companies 
and  orchestras,  among  them  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  the  Philadelphia  Lyric, 
the  Dallas  Civic,  the  Houston ,  Grand 
Opera  Association,  the  Opera  Guild 
of  Miami,  and  the  symphony  orches- 
tras of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Los  Angeles  and  Ber- 
lin. In  1970  Ezio  Flagello  made  his 
debut  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  singing  Don 


John  Oliver 

Alfonso  in  Lucrezia  Borgia.  He  has 
also  sung  at  the  Vienna  Staatsoper  and 
the  Deutsche  Oper  in  Berlin.  His  many 
recordings  are  on  the  RCA,  London,  Co- 
lumbia, Deutsche  Grammophon,  Scope, 
Internos  and  Delphia  labels. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
John  Oliver,  Conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  spon- 
sored under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity, was  formed  in  1970.  John  Oliver, 
who  is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  ac- 
tivities for  Tanglewood,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  MIT,  and  director  of  the 
MIT  Glee  Club  and  Choral  Society,  has 
been  director  of  the  Festival  Chorus 
since  its  foundation.  Members  of  its 
chorus,  who  come  from  the  Greater 
Boston  area  and  from  all  walks  of 
life,  rehearse  throughout  the  year.  They 
made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Symphony 
Hall  in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by  Leonard 
Bernstein,  and  have  since  taken  part  in 
performances  directed  by  William  Stein- 
berg, Seiji  Ozawa,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Colin  Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  Mi- 
chael Tilson  Thomas.  Among  the  many 
works  they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Sym- 
phony No.  8,  Berlioz'  Grande  messe 
des  morts  and  La  Damnation  de  Faust, 
Haydn's  Lord  Nelson  Mass,  The  Sea- 
sons and  The  Creation,  Verdi's  Requiem, 
Tchaikovsky's  Eugene  Onegin,  Schoen- 
berg's Gurrelieder,  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et 
les  Sortileges  and  Daphnis  et  Chole' and 
Bach's  Magnificat  in  D. 


COMING  EVENTS 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  events  open  to 
the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  infor- 
mation sheet,  which  is  available  at  the 
entrances  to  the  Tanglewood  grounds. 
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Washington's  Birthday 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  88  in  G 


Allegro 

Largo 

Menuetto  &  trio 

Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


♦BERLIOZ 


Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 

Day  dreams;  passions 
Largo -allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

A  ball 
Waltz:  allegro  non  troppo 

Scene  in  the  fields 
Adagio 

March  to  the  scaffold 
Allegretto  non  troppo 

Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath 
Larghetto  -  allegro 

This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO   /    DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Program  Notes 


Charles  Ives  1874—1954 
'Washington's  Birthday' 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Washington's  Birthday  is  one  of  four 
pieces  written  between  1904  and  1913 
which  Ives  assembled  into  a  set  that  has 
acquired  various  titles.  A  Symphony: 
Holidays,  Holidays  Symphony  and  New 
England  Holidays  are  among  them,  and 
Ives  himself  labelled  the  folder  into 
which  he  placed  the  scores  '4  N.E.  Holi- 
days.' He  also  described  the  works  as 
'Recollections  of  a  boy's  holidays  in  a 
Connecticut  country  town,'  adding,  with 
characteristic  disdain  of  artistic  stric- 
tures, that  the  movements  'may  be  played 
as  separate  pieces'  or  'lumped  together 
as  a  symphony.'  But  aside  from  its  or- 
chestral medium  and  four-movement 
form  the  set  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  traditional  symphony.  The 
movements  stand  as  separate  entities, 
a  series  of  tone  poems  related  to  each 
other  only  by  the  fact  that  each  de- 
scribes a  holiday  that  has — or,  more 
accurately,  once  had — special  signifi- 
cance in  New  England. 

The  holidays  Ives  chose  to  describe 
are  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration 
Day,  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanks- 
giving, and  the  montage-like  technique 
he  used  to  depict  these  events  is  by  now 
the  most  familar  ingredient  of  Ive's  style: 
a  bewilderingly  complex  and  free-swing- 
ing harmonic,  contrapuntal  and  metrical 
inventiveness  which  is  combined  or  con- 
trasted with  elements — sometimes  musi- 
cal quotations — of  a  rugged,  homespun 
nature.  Washington's  Birthday,  com- 
posed in  1909  and  rescored  in  1913, 
provides  an  exceptionally  lively  example 
in  its  barn  dance  episode,  where  the 
piling-on  of  one  melody  after  another 
results  in  a  brilliantly  compressed,  ka- 
leidoscopic impression  of  the  event. 

Despite  its  title,  Washington's  Birth- 
day could  be  an  evocation  of  almost  any 
wintry  day  in  the  New  England  country- 
side at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Here 
is  the  composer's  own  descriptive  com- 
ment: 

'Cold  and  Solitude,'  says  Thoreau, 
'are  friends  of  mine.  Now  is  the  time 
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before  the  wind  rises  to  go  forth  and 
see  the  snow  on  the  trees.' 

'And  there  is  at  times,  a  bleakness, 
without  stir  but  penetrating,  in  a  New 
England  mid-winter,  which  settles  down 
grimly  when  the  day  closes  over  the 
broken-hills.  In  such  a  scene  it  is  as 
though  nature  would  but  could  not 
easily  trace  a  certain  beauty  in  the  som- 
bre landscape! — in  the  quiet  but  rest- 
less monotony!  Would  nature  reflect  the 
sternness  of  the  Puritan  fibre  or  the 
self-sacrificing  part  of  his  ideals. 

'The  older  folks  sit 

"the  clean  winged  hearth  about 
Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door" 

(Whittier) 

'But  to  the  younger  generation,  a 
winter  holiday  means  action! — and  down 
through  'Swamp  hollow'  and  over  the 
hill-road  they  go,  afoot  or  in  sleighs, 
through  the  drifting  snow,  to  the  barn 
dance  at  the  Centre.  The  village  band 
of  fiddles,  fife  and  horn  keep  up  an  un- 
ending 'breakdown'  medley  and  the 
young  folks  'salute  their  partners  and 
.balance  corners'  till  midnight; — as  the 
party  breaks  up,  the  sentimental  songs 
of  those  days  are  sung  half  in  fun,  half 
seriously  and  with  the  inevitable  'adieu 
to  the  ladies'  the  'social'  gives  way  to 
the  grey  bleakness  of  the  February  night.' 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  1732 — 1809 
Symphony  No.  88  in  G 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes 
of  John  N.  Burk 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  emi- 
nent in  Paris  when  his  Stabat  Mater 
was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spiri- 
tuel  in  1781.  Purely  instrumental  music 
until  then  took  a  subservient  place  in 
the  general  estimation  as  compared  with 
opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies 
of  Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  and  published  in  the  French 
capital,  were  enthusiastically  received. 
Haydn  was  approached  at  Esterhazy 
in  1786  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge 
Olympique,  a  rival  organization,  which 
was  often  patronized  by  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  for  a  series  of  symphonies. 
These  were  duly  forthcoming.  The  Sym- 
phony in  G,  although  not  one  of  the 
six  written  for  this  society,  was  com- 
posed in  the  year  1787  for  the  violinist 
Johann  Peter  Tost,  who  brought  it  (and 
the  Symphony  No.  89)  to  Paris  for  per- 
formance in  that  city. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
was  a  highly  fashionable  and  decidedly 
exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated 
with  freemasonry,  and  its  subscribers, 
admitted  only  after  solemn  examination 
and  ritual,  gained  admission  to  the  con- 
certs by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year, 
and  wearing  as  a  badge  of  admission 


the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded 
those  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs, 
which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781. 
The  performances  of  the  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786 
in  the  Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  personnel  ama- 
teurs were  mingled  with  professionals, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  amateur 
players  v/ere  more  rigorously  selected 
than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des 
Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as  sixty 
string  players  in  its  ranks.  At  the  con- 
certs of  the  Loge  Olympique,  Giovanni 
Battista  Viotti,  the  eminent  violinist  and 
accompanist  to  the  Queen  of  France, 
stepped  in  as  leader.  The  orchestra  was 
placed  on  an  especially  erected  stage  in 
the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience 
took   its   place  in  surrounding  tiers  of 


seats.  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Lords 
and  Ladies  of  her  court  attended  in 
numbers.  Toilettes  of  the  utmost  ela- 
boration were  formally  required,  and 
the  musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full 
lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides,  and 
plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed 
to  place  beside  them  on  the  benches 
while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of 
the  French  Revolution  sounded  in  Paris 
in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olym- 
pique came  to  a  sudden  end. 

The  Adagio  introduction,  with  its 
short  but  full-sounding  chords,  brings 
in  complete  contrast  the  sprightly  open- 
ing subject,  stated  softly  by  the  strings. 
The  second  subject,  chromatic  and  suave, 
duly  comes  in  in  the  dominant  D  major. 
The  composer  begins  his  development 
with  light  play  upon  a  rippling  string 
figure  which  has  accompanied  the  first 
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statement  for  full  orchestra  of  the  main 
subject.  This  figure,  leaping  about  from 
key  to  key,  sometimes  in  the  minor, 
appearing  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra, 
gracefully  setting  off  the  theme  itself, 
becomes  the  principle  fabric  of  the  de- 
velopment. The  Largo,  in  D  major,  de- 
velops from  a  graceful  and  songful 
theme  which  brings  three  times  an  im- 
passioned fortissimo  outburst  by  the  full 
orchestra.  This  Largo  gives  more  than 
one  premonition  of  the  early  slow  move- 
ments of  Beethoven.  The  Minuet,  with 
little  ornamental  flourishes,  is  more 
courtly  than  some  of  Haydn's  sym- 
phonic minuets.  But  in  the  Trio  true 
peasant  Gemutlichkeit  is  suggested  by 
the  droning  bass  in  open  fifths  under 
the  flowing  theme.  As  soon  as  the  de- 
lightful subject  of  the  finale  has  made 
its  first  appearance,  one  knows  that  a 
strict  rondo  is  in  order,  so  that  it  may 
make  as  many  'happy  returns'  as  pos- 
sible. It  does  so  duly,  sometimes  en- 
hanced by  suspensive  preparation  (again 
a  hint  for  Beethoven's  later  uses).  One's 
lingering  impression  of  the  symphony 
is  an  abundance  of  little  felicities  in 
dynamic  contrast,  color  variety  and  mod- 
ulation, an  inexhaustible  store  of  adroit- 
ness masquerading  as  naivete. 


Hector  Berlioz     1803—1869 
Symphonie  fantastique     op.  14a 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

A  few  times  in  musical  history  a  com- 
poser has  suddenly  come  forth  with 
something  completely  startling,  opening 
a  new  road  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  hereditary  direction.  There 
have  been  a  half  dozen  such  unaccount- 
able miracles  where  the  composer,  up- 
setting custom  and  probably  surprising 
himself,  has  discovered  fresh  territory 
where  he  will  dwell  and  where  others 
will  follow.  Beethoven  called  his  Eroica 
Symphony  a  'new  road',  but  there  have 
been  other  new  roads  since  then.  There 
is  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  Das 
Rheingold,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  L'apres 
midi  d'un  faune,  Le  sacre  du  printemps. 
Berlioz's  plunge  into  descriptive  tonal 
fantasy  is  not  the  least  of  these.  Thus 
there  began  in  1830  program  music  in 
earnest  and  with  it  the  perennial  pastime 
of  trying  to  account  for  the  art  of  tones 
in  other  than  tonal  terms. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
explain  the  Symphonie  fantastique.  Ber- 
lioz himself  was  explicit,  writing  of  the 
'Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist'  as  'the 
history  of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson, 
my  anguish  and  my  distressing  dreams'. 
This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he  also  wrote 
there:  'It  was  while  I  was  still  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem 
(Faust)  that  I  wrote  my  Symphonie 
fantastique'. 

Yet  the  'Episode'  cannot  be  put  down 
simply  as  a  sort  of  lover's  confession 


in  music,  nor  its  first  part  as  a  'Faust' 
symphony.  In  1830  Berlioz  had  never 
talked  to  Miss  Smithson.  He  was  what 
would  now  be  called  a  'fan'  of  the  fa- 
mous Irish  actress,  for  she  scarcely  knew 
of  the  existence  of  the  obscure  and  per- 
haps crazy  young  French  composer  who 
did  not  even  speak  her  language.  Her 
image  was  blended  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  entranced  artist  with  the  parts  in 
which  he  beheld  her  on  the  boards — 
Ophelia  or  Juliet — as  Berlioz  shows  in 
his  excited  letters  to  his  friend  Ferrand 
at  the  time.  Can  that  image  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  'courtesan'  of  the  last 
movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all  that 
was  tender  and  noble  in  the  beloved 
theme,  the  Idee  fixe?  The  Berlioz  spe- 
cialists have  been  at  pains  to  explain 
the  'affreuses  verites'  with  which  Ber- 
lioz charged  her  in  his  letter  to  Ferrand 
(April  30  1830).  These  truths,  unex- 
plained, may  have  been  nothing  more 
frightful  than  his  realization  that  Miss 
Smithson  was  less  a  goddess  than  a 
flesh  and  blood  human  being  who,  also, 
was  losing  her  vogue.  The  poet's  'ven- 
geance' makes  no  sense,  except  that  illo- 
gic  is  the  stuff  of  dreams.  It  would  also  be 
an  oversimplification  to  say  that  Berlioz 
merely  wanted  to  use  a  witches'  sabbath 
in  his  score  and  altered  his  story  accord- 
ingly. At  first,  when  he  drafted  and  re- 
drafted the  story,  he  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  having  tried  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Paris  to  his  music,  and  it  is  equally 
plain  that  to  put  a  well-known  stage 
figure  into  his  story  would  have  helped 
his  purpose.  The  sensational  character 
of  the  music  could  also  have  been  in- 
tended to  capture  public  attention — 
which  it  did.  But  Berlioz  has  been  too 
often  hauled  up  for  judgment  for  incon- 
sistencies in  what  he  wrote,  said,  and 
did.  His  critics  (and  Adolphe  Boschot  is 
the  worst  offender  in  this)  have  been  too 
ready  to  charge  him  with  insincerity  or 
pose.  His  music  often  contradicts  such 
charges,  or  makes  them  inconsequential. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some 
kind  of  wild  phantasmagoria  involving 
the  composer's  experience  of  love,  litera- 
ture, the  stage,  and  much  else  must  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  Symphony.  Jacques  Barzun 
in  his  book  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic 
Century  (1950),  brilliantly  demonstrates 
that  through  Chateaubriand  Berloiz  well 
knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of 
Phedre,  of  the  execution  of  Chenier. 
E.T.A.  Hoffmann's  Tales  filled  him  with 
the  fascination  of  the  supernatural  and 
De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater,  in  de  Musset's  translation,  may 
well  have  contributed.  But  who  in  this 
age,  so  remote  from  the  literary  aesthetic 
of  that  one,  will  attempt  to  'understand' 
Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  influ- 
ences, or  reconcile  them  with  a  'love 
affair'  which  existed  purely  in  his  own 
imagination?  The  motivation  of  the  sim- 
plest music  is  not  to  be  penetrated — let 
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alone  this  one.  Enough  that  Berlioz  di- 
rected his  rampant  images,  visual,  mu- 
sical or  literary,  into  what  was  not  only 
a  symphonic  self-revelation,  but  a  well- 
proportioned,  dramatically  unified  sym- 
phony, a  revolution  in  the  whole  con- 
cept of  instrumental  music  comparable 
only  to  the  Eroica  itself. 

The  Program  of  the 
Fantastic  Symphony 

On  early  issues  of  the  full  score  of  the 
Fantastic  Symphony,  Berlioz  had  this 
direction  printed:  'At  concerts  at  which 
this  Symphony  is  played,  the  distribution 
of  this  program  to  the  audience  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  complete  understanding 
of  the  dramatic  plan  of  the  work.'  Later 
he  revised  the  program,  and  moderated 
his  stipulation  for  the  necessity  of  giving 
it  to  the  audience.  However,  he  continued 
to  insist  on  its  distribution  when  the 
Symphony  was  given  with  Lelio.  Readers 
who  want  to  explore  this  subject  further 
are  referred  to  an  article  by  Nicholas 
Temperley  (The  Symphonic  f ant astique 
and  its  program),  which  appeared  in  The 
Musical  Quarterly  of  October  1971.  Re- 
printed here  is  William  Foster  Apthorp's 
translation  of  Berlioz's  final  version  of 
the  program,  written  in  1855. 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensi- 
bility and  ardent  imagination  poisons 
himself  with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous, 
despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too  weak 
to  result  in  death,  plunges  him  into  a 
heavy  sleep  accompanied  by  the  strangest 
visions,  during  which  his  sensations,  sen- 
timents, and  recollections  are  translated 
in  his  sick  brain  into  musical  thoughts 
and  images.  The  beloved  woman  her- 
self has  become  for  him  a  melody  like 
a  fixed  idea  which  he  finds  and  hears 
everywhere. 

Part  One: 

Day  Dreams,  Passions 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul, 
that  vague  des  passions,  those  moments 
of  causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which 
he  experienced  before  seeing  her  whom 
he  loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with 
which  she  suddenly  inspired  him,  his 
moments  of  delirious  anguish,  of  jeal- 
ous fury,  his  returns  to  loving  tender- 
ness, and  his  religious  consolations. 


COMING  EVENTS 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  events  open  to 
the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  infor- 
mation sheet,  which  is  available  at  the 
entrances  to  the  Tanglewood  grounds. 


Part  Two 

A  Ball 

He  sees  his.  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the 

midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  fete. 


Part  Three 
Scene  in  the  Fields 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he 
hears  two  shepherds  playing  a  Ranz- 
des-vaches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this 
pastoral  duet,  the  scene  around  him, 
the  light  rustling  of  the  trees  gently 
swayed  by  the  breeze,  some  hopes  he 
has  recently  conceived,  all  combine  to 
restore  an  unwonted  calm  to  his  heart 
and  to  impart  a  more  cheerful  coloring 
to  his  thoughts;  but  she  appears  once 
more,  his  heart  stops  beating,  he  is  agi- 
tated with  painful  presentiments;  if  she 
were  to  betray  him!  .  .  .  One  of  the 
shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody, 
the  other  no  longer  answers  him.  The 
sun  sets  .  .  .  the  sound  of  distant  thun- 
der .  .  .  solitude  .  .  .  silence.  .  .  . 

Part  Four 
March  to  the  Scaffold 
He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  be- 
loved, that  he  is  condemned  to  death, 
and  led  to  execution.  The  procession 
advances  to  the  tones  of  a  march  which 
is  now  sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant 
and  solemn,  in  which  the  dull  sound  of 


the  tread  of  heavy  feet  follows  without 
transition  upon  the  most  resounding  out- 
bursts. At  the  end,  the  fixed  idea  reap- 
pears for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love- 
thought  interrupted  by  the  fatal  stroke. 

Part  Five 

Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath 
He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  sabbath, 
in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group  of 
ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all 
sorts,  who  have  come  together  for  his 
obsequies.  He  hears  strange  noises, 
groans,  ringing  laughter,  shrieks  to  which 
other  shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved 
melody  again  reappears;  but  it  has  lost 
its  noble  and  timid  character;  it  has  be- 
come an  ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque 
dance-tune;  it  is  she  who  comes  to  the 
witches'  sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy 
at  her  arrival  .  .  .  she  takes  part  in  the 
diabolic  orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  bur- 
lesque parody  on  the  Dies  Irae.  Witches' 
dance.  The  witches'  dance  and  the  Dies 
Irae  together. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Seiji  Ozawa,  has  recently 
recorded  the  Symphonie  fantastique  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  There  are  also 
two  recordings  by  the  Orchestra  avail- 
able on  the  RCA  label.  One  is  conducted 
by  Charles  Munch;  the  other  by  Georges 
Pretre. 
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Smarcasreg  phinicdinusa 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  phi- 
lanthropist and  amateur  musician, 
dreamed  many  years  of  founding  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston.  When  at  last  his 
dreams  approached  reality,  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  he  committed  to  paper 
a  statement  which  described  his  pur- 
poses and  intentions.  He  explored 
many  specifics,  among  them  the  en- 
gagement of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all 
their  time  needed  for  rehearsals  and 
for  concerts,  and  allowing  them  to 
give  lessons  when  they  had  time'.  He 
planned  'to  give  in  Boston  as  many 
serious  concerts  of  classical  music  as 
were  wanted,  and  also  to  give  at  other 
times,  and  more  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. Prices  of  admission  were  to  be 
kept  'low  always'.  The  conductor's 
charge  was  to  'select  the  musicians 
when  new  men  are  needed,  select  the 
programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all  the  re- 
hearsals and  concerts  .  .  .  and  general- 
ly be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances.' 
Administrative  help  and  a  librarian 
were  also  to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was 
to  be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts 
there  were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As 
for  the  orchestra's  financial  structure, 
of  the  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$115,000  Major  Higginson  reckoned  to 
provide  himself  for  the  deficit  of 
$50,000.  He  continued:  'One  more 
thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musi- 
cians. Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some 
money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller 
wrote  two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was 
the  scene  of  a  large  and  brilliant  gath- 
ering on  Saturday  evening  at  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Georg  Henschel.  We  find  it  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  Mr  Higginson,  who  instituted 
the  course,  and  to  whose  efforts  alone 
more  credit  is  due  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  music  than  all  the  "close  cor- 
poration societies"  ever  organized  in 
this  city.  The  selection  of  Mr  Georg 
Henschel  as  director  of  the  orchestra 
is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's  astute- 
ness and  sound  common  sense,  for  al- 
though the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  com- 
plimentary, the  results  attained  [Satur- 


day evening]  under  that  gentleman's 
baton  amply  and  doubly  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  for  there  has 
not  been  a  leader  in  our  musical  cir- 
cles during  recent  years  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  so  much  of  his 
own  musicianly  qualities  and  magnet- 
ism as  did  Mr  Henschel  on  Saturday 
evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  book- 
ing, there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five 
people  outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of 
whom  had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end 
of  the  season  concerts  were  sold  out, 
and  ticket  scalpers  had  already  started 
operations.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  press,  which  was  published 
on  March  21  1882:  'When  last  spring 
the  general  scheme  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  my  mind 
was  whether  they  were  wanted.  This 
doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  a  most 
kindly  and  courteous  public,  and  there- 
fore the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be 
held  in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  Symphony  Hall 
was  opened  in  1900.  The  new  building 
was  immediately  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  acoustically  perfect 
concert  rooms.  Georg  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  all  of  them  German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  'Promenade  concert',  to  ful- 
fill Mr  Higginson's  wish  to  give  Bos- 
ton 'concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. From  the  earliest  days  there  were 
both  music  and  refreshments  at  the 
'Promenades'— a  novel  idea  to  which 
Bostonians  responded  enthusiastically. 
The  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  to  be  renamed  'Popu- 
lar', and  later  'Pops',  fast  became  a 
tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The 
vicious  anti-German  feeling  then  prev- 
alent resulted  in  the  internment  and 
later  dismissal  of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of 
the  German  players  also  found  their 
contracts  terminated  at  the  same  time. 
Mr  Higginson,  then  in  his  eighties,  felt 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Orches- 
tra by  himself  was  now  too  heavy,  and 
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entrusted  the  Orchestra  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged 
as  Conductor,  to  be  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis. 
The  Boston  Symphony  at  that  time 
was  the  only  major  orchestra  whose 
members  did  not  belong  to  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
upheld  by  Mr  Higginson,  who  had  al- 
ways believed  it  to  be  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Conductor  to 
choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many 
wanted  Union  support  to  fight  for 
higher  salaries.  There  came  a  Saturday 
evening  when  about  a  third  of  the  Or- 
chestra refused  to  play  the  scheduled 
concert,  and  Monteux  was  forced  to 
change  his  program  minutes  before  the 
concert  was  due  to  start.  The  Trustees 
meanwhile  refused  to  accede  to  the 
players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  dem- 
onstrating characteristic  resource,  tact 
and  enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Or- 
chestra's pensioners,  several  of  whom 
responded  to  his  appeal,  then  held  au- 
ditions to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies. 
Two  present  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra, the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and 
Clarence  Knudson,  were  among  the 
young  Americans  engaged.  During  the 
following  seasons  Monteux  rebuilt  the 
Orchestra  into  a  great  ensemble.  In 
1924  Bostonians  gave  him  a  grateful 
farewell,  realising  that  he  had  once 
more  given  the  city  an  orchestra  that 
ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It  was 
not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  final- 
ly joined  the  Musicians  Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship,  elec- 
tric personality,  and  catholic  taste 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking 
moves  towards  expansion:  recording, 
begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts 
of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
since  T915,  and  who  became  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  eighteenth  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  contin- 
ues to  hold  today.  In  1936 
Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra  in 
their  first  concerts  here  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  ^and  two  years  later  he  and  the 
players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians'  was 
passionately  shared  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  In  1940  the  dream  was 
realized  when  the  Orchestra  founded 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood.  This  summer  academy  for 
young  artists  was  and  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  on  mu- 
sic throughout  the  world.  (An  article 
about  the  Center  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in 
Boston  Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers, and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertoire  to  this 
country.  The  Boston  Symphony  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the 
first  American  orchestra  to  appear  in 
the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch  restored 
the  Open  Rehearsals,  an  adaptation  of 
Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday  're- 
hearsals', which  later  had  become  the 
regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Direc- 
tor in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  sev- 
en years  with  the  Orchestra,  he 
presented  many  premieres  and  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to 
the  repertoire.  As  his  two  predecessors 
had  done,  he  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA,  including  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  Direc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  Fel- 
lowship program  was  instituted.  Many 
concerts  were  televised  during  his  ten- 
ure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he  con- 
ducted several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Mid-West.  He  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  world's  first  issues 
in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Steinberg 
appeared  regularly  on  televison,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  sta- 
tions. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  fol- 
lowing a  year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Invited  by  Charles 
Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting 


student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Orchestra  in  the 
years  since  that  time.  He  has  made 
many  recordings  with  the  Orchestra 
on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon labels,  and  with  the  latter  com- 
pany he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
an  ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal 
players.  Each  year  the  Chamber  Play- 
ers give  concerts  in  Boston,  and  have 
made  several  tours  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  the  USSR.  They 
have  appeared  on  television  and  have 
made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestras and  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  is  active  in  the 
sponsorship  of  Youth  Concerts  in  Bos- 
ton, is  deeply  involved  in  television, 
radio  and  recording  projects,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  es- 
tate here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Mr  Higgin- 
son's projected  $115,000  to  a  sum 
more  than  $6  million.  It  is  supported 
not  only  by  its  audiences,  but  by 
grants  from  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals. 
Without  their  support,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  would  be  unable 
to  continue  its  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  world  of  music. 


the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  and  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar.  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  m  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prune  Ribs  of  Beef  in  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower-laden 
Courtyard ...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern ...  or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainment)  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

d&  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


3oxdollow  Sc&ool 
Lenox,  MA. 

A  small,  country  day  and 
boarding  school  for  girls  in 
grades  8-12. 

A  community  of  students 
and  teachers  working  to- 
gether to  provide  the  best 
possible  environment 
for  learning,  for 
self-development, 
and  for  understanding. 

Call  or  Write: 

Mrs.  Jean  L.  Ryan 

Director  of 

Admissions 

Foxhollow  School 

Lenox,  MA.  01240 

413-637-0071 
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SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

Saturday,  August  2 

Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Saturday,  August  16 

Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Virginia  Eskin,  piano 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Sunday,  September  21 

Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23.  Pittsfield.  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNO  W 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY— The  Old  Girl 
LOUIS  — The  Old  Boy 
PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N.Y. 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century- 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $2     Children  50e< 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  4th 

Route  20  Five  miles 

West  of  Pittsfield, 

Mass. 


appaoofixcy 

now  at 

THE  LEMON  TREE 

102  Main  Street 
Lenox,  Mass.  01240 


Open  Mon.  -Sat.  10-5 
Gifts  •  Accessories  •  Imports 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

When  the  Boston  Symphony  established 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of 
the  Orchestra's  most  illustrious  figures 
became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higgin- 
son  clearly  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  highly  professional  training  envi- 
ronment to  young  musicians,  and  when 
he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he 
wrote  of  his  wish  to  establish  also  a 
'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It 
was  a  wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized 
for  a  good  many  years— not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  from 
1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fer- 
vently shared  Higginson's  vision  of  an 
academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and 
broaden  their  artistic  experience  under 


Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor, 
educator  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tan- 
glewood  for  the  annual  eight-week  ses- 
sion of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great 
experience  in  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  performance,  in  conducting  and 
composition.  Joseph  Silverstein,  Con- 
certmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal 
players  and  members  of  the  Orchestra, 
faculty  members  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as 
leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  per- 
formance,   carried   out   under    profes- 


the  guidance  of  eminent  international 
musicians.  More  than  any  other  single 
person,  it  was  Koussevitzky  who  made 
the  vision  a  reality.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  found- 
ing until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his 
vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an 
inspiring  example.  Today  Leonard 
Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  maintains  his  close  associ- 
ation with  Tanglewood  and  with  the 
Center.  Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  trib- 
ute to  the  continuity  and  success  of 
the  Center  that  the  present  Music  Di- 
rector, Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  dur- 
ing the  Munch  era.  From  1963  until 
1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of 
the  Center,  and  it  was  during  his  ten- 
ure that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  an- 
other conductor  who  would  become 
closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra, 
was  a  student  at  the  Center.  Today  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's 
direction  is  in   the  hands  of  Gunther 


sional  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
Center's  Fellowship  program  for  in- 
strumentalists, conductors,  singers  and 
composers,  Boston  University  offers 
programs  for  talented  high  school  in- 
strumentalists and  singers,  a  piano 
seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and 
programs  in  such  related  arts  as  dance 
and  theater.  These  programs  offer  col- 
lege-level credit  through  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  resources  available  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  nu- 
merous studios  for  practice  and  cham- 
ber music,  and  an  extensive  library  of 
music  literature  and  scores.  Rehear- 
sals and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center  Orchestra  and  other  per- 
forming groups  take  place  mostly  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lec- 
tures, seminars,  conducting  classes, 
vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  com- 
posers' forums  and  concerts  of  cham- 
ber music  take  place  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the 
Rehearsal    Stage,    in    the    Hawthorne 
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Cottage,  and  in  small  studios  situated 
both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and 
in  buildings  in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Or- 
chestra for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously 
provides,  without  charge,  nearly  100 
keyboard  instruments  for  individual 
practice  each  year,  while  other  in- 
struments—percussion, for  ex- 
ample—are provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  average  enrollment  of  the  Cen- 
ter is  somewhat  over  400,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 175  are  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program.  The  program 
provides  free  tuition  and  a  living  ex- 
pense stipend  to  a  number  of  students 
of  post-graduate  caliber.  In  addition  to 
the  Fellowship  Program  and  the  Tan- 
glewood Institute  — the  Center's  prin- 
cipal divisions— the  Center  now  con- 
ducts a  Listening  and  Analysis  Semi- 
nar, which  is  open  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  teachers  and  performers.  This 
special  program  uses  the  Berkshire 
Festival  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  the  basis  of  classes  devoted 
to  musical  analysis,  history  and  appre- 
ciation. A  high  point  of  the  Center's 
activities  each  summer  is  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  August  10 
through  14  this  year,  which  is  present- 
ed in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard.  This 
internationally  known  'festival  within 
a  festival'  presents  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  most  advanced  music  of  today's 
composers.  For  many  years  now 
alumni  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
and  active  members  of  the  music 
world.  More  than  ten  percent  of  the 
members  of  this  country's  major  or- 
chestras are  graduates  of  the  Center, 
as  are  many  of  the  world's  notable 
conductors,  instrumental  soloists  and 
singers. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the 
scholarship  program  is  large  and  adds 
each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite 
you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself  the 
remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  mu- 
sicians. 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich  in  its  activities  and 
events.  Of  these,  Tanglewood  is 
but  one.  A  complete  listing  of 
events  in  and  around  the  Berk- 
shires appears  in  Berkshire 
Week,  a  summer  magazine  of 
The  Berkshire  Eagle  and  Tor- 
rington  Register.  Copies  are 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  and 
the  Lions  Gate. 


Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

1     Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife 
Sanctuary 

Lenox 


paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

fine 

handcrafts 


MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON         413-298-4767 


CBBV    7-OOA.M.-£oOA.M. 


Your  host  Saturday  Eves  in 
the  Tanglewood  Tent 

THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

INN 

Dinner  and  Entertainment  Nightly 
after  Tanglewood 

Superb  French  Cuisine  served  in  a  quiet 
country  setting.  Reservations  necessary 

(413)  274-6580 
RTE  41,  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS 


*&*&*0*i0yt&*0y&H0*t0K0yt 


DONALD  O    I  IjCYJ  f 
REALTORS 

163  NORTH  STREET 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  01201 
413  -  445-5661 
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Everyone's 
Guide  to  the 
Friends  of  Music 
or.~ 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  all  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Derkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the«Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 
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The  Friends 

of  Music  at 

TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tan- 
glewood are  hundreds  of  people 
concerned  with  keeping  beautiful 
music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not 
only  do  the  Friends  help  bring 
famous  conductors  and  soloists 
to  Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire 
Festival  concert,  but  they  also 
provide  the  critical  support  for 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
training  institution  for  tomor- 
row's great  musicians.  Further 
information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood, 
and  about  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 
OFFICE  located  at  the  Main 
Gate. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
THE  TANGLEWOOD  COUNCIL 
OF  THE   BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Mr  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Secretary 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Liaison  to  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 
Liaison  to  the  New  York  Council 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Liaison  from  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 
Business  Chairman 

Mr  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Public  Relations  Chairman 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Special  Projects  Chairman 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Membership  Chairman 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Special  Events  Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  Tivy 
Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Klein 

Vice-Chairmen 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr  William  A.  Selke 

Nominating  Co-Chairmen 
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the  finest  in 
classical  music 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  Et>  op.  73  'Emperor' 
with  Christoph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


RAVEL 

Bolero 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

La  Valse 

Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(complete  ballet)  fall  release 


DG/2530  479 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2530  358 


DG/2530  475 
DG/2530 


F  YOU  ARE  A  KID 
YOU  HAVE  A  KID 
YOU  KNOW  A  KID 
YOU  FEEL  LIKE  A 


There  Is  Only- 
One  Store 
In  the  Berkshires 


We  carry  fabulous  miniatures,  Ma- 
dame Alexander  &  handmade  dolls, 
imaginative  adult  games  &  puzzles, 
Lego,  ^Meccano  &  other  construction 
sets,  the  largest  selection  of  kites, 
boats  &  planes,  creative  coloring, 
game  &  antique  replica  books,  Steiff 
&  Beatrix  Potter  stuffed  animals  & 
lots  more! 


Stop  In  & 

Browse  for 

One  of  the 

Best  Times 

of  Your 

Vacation 


il'U//J 
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84  North  St.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  10-5:30 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  Thurs.  10-9  P.M. 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 

(album  includes  Petrushka  and 
Suite  from  The  Firebird) 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 
Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

(album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak)      RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 


-J 


-   DUCBZ/D 
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Williamstown 
Theatre  festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

One  hundred  seventy-five 
performances  of  thirty-five  events 

JULY  3-AUG.  30 

PHONE  RESERVATIONS:  413-458-8146  P.O.  BOX 
675  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  02167 


Auster-Lodge 

15  MIN.  FROM  TANGLEWOOD 
ENTREES  PREPARED  ACCORDING 
TO  AUTHENTIC  VIENNESE- 
GERMAN  RECIPES 

TORTE  IMPORTED  FROM  WORLD 
FAMOUS  SACHER  HOTEL  IN  VIENNA 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 
WEEKLY  5:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SUNDAY  4:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SOUPE  9:00  TO  10:30  PM 

RT.  22  AUSTERLITZ,  N.Y. 
(518)392-9996 


You  are  always  welcome  at 

The  Only  Botanical  Garden 
in  the  Berkshires 


THE 

BERKSHIRE 

GARDEN 

CENTER 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

on  Routes  1 83  &  1 02 

(10  minutes  from  Tanglewood) 

Herb  Garden  &  Shop 

Plant  Windows 

Perennial  Borders 

Seasonal  Exhibits 

Garden  Gift  Shop 

Youth  Center 

Lectures 


Nonprofit     • 


Open 
Daily 


Free 

Admission 


John  Ganson 
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University  of  Rochester 

EASTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Robert  Freeman,  director 

announcing  recent  appointments  to 
the  senior  performing  faculty: 

Helen  Boatwright,  soprano 

David  Burge,  piano . 

Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

James  Galway,  flute 

Sydney  Hodkinson,  composer-conductor 

Gustav  Meier,  conductor 

Yi-Kwei  Sze,  bass 

Thomas  Paul,  bass 

Philip  West,  oboe-chamber  music 

and  returning  to  the  Eastman  Faculty 
as  Distinguished  University  Professor: 
Cecile  Staub  Genhart.  piano 

for  further  information,  contact: 
Philip  Swanson,  director  of  admissions 

Eastman  School  of  Music 

26  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for 
SIR  GEORG  SOLTI 

and  the 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 

on 

LONDON  RECORDS 

at 


"at  least  1/3  off 
all  records 
at  all  times" 


10-6  Mon. -Wed. 
10-9  Thurs. -Sat. 


ROUTE  7-20  PITTSFIELD 
ACROSS  FROM  YELLOW  ASTER 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  10  of  the 
program.  During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are 
closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end 
are  earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
held  each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge 
for  admission  is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The 
Office  is  open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert 
days.  Please  note  that  children  regardless  of  age  pay  full  admission. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find 
stray  property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who 
wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  Office 
located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph 
records,  sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The 
store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the 
Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany, 

New  York. 

n 

Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 


First  Aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate. 
In  case  of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Rest  rooms  are  located  throughout  the  grounds.  Please  note,  however,  that 
all  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Shed  are  closed  during  the  concerts. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name 
and  seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra  and  the  Boston   Symphony   Chamber 
Players  record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON. 


BALDWIN  is  the  offical  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Slockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 


CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT 
ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  8-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Now  There's  Lots  of  Living  in  the  Berkshires  as  Exciting  as  Tanglewood 


NEAR  HEMLOCK  BROOK 

Tanglewood 
Brodie  &  Jiminy  Peak 
Jacobs  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
Summer  Stock  Theatres 
Many  Hiking  Trails 
Country  Clubs 
Sailing 
Fishing 
Hunting 


JUST  OVER 
NEW  YORK  BORDER 

Summer  Home  of  — 
NYC  Ballet  and 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Harness  Racing 


IN  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Sterlings  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
Cross  Country  Skiing 
Williams  Museum  of  Art 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre 
Concerts/Lectures 
Fine  Restaurants 
Golf  Courses 

JUST  OVER  VERMONT 
BORDER 

Skiing 

Horse  Racing 
Art  Centers  — 

Crafts/Pottery/Painting 
Music  Festival 
Variety  of  Museums 


ijemloekbiool^ 


301  North  Hemlock  Lane,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267 

Hemlock  Brook  Town  Home  Condominiums  are  a  unique  mixture  of  Early  America  with  modern  con- 
veniences. Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  as  magnifi- 
cent a  view  of  the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  2/4  baths,  master  suite,  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  fishing  in  the  brook  and  ample  room  to  stroll  or 
jog  on  the  1 1 -acre  site.  Prices  range  from  $39,000  -  $48,400.  You  must  see  Hemlock  Brook  to  appreciate 
this  value.  It's  a  perfect  four-seasonal  home  for  year-round  or  vacation  enjoyment.  COME  SEE  FOR 
YOURSELF  any  day  from  1 :00  p.m.  till  dusk,  or  call  us  collect  (413)  458-4060. 

Hemlock  Brook  is  on  Rte.  7  just  north  of  the  junctions  of  Rts.  2  &  7,  and  only  a  3  hour  drive  from  New  York  City  or  Boston 
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This  piano  was  only  used  for  8  weeks 
by  a  little  ladty  in  Tanglewood. 


This  might  sound  like  the  classic  used  car  come-on, 

if  it  weren't  the  truth. 

After  the  Festival,  all  Baldwin  pianos  and  organs  are 

ready  to  perform  a  beautifully-priced  encore 

in  your  home. 


Baldwin 

Annual  Tanglewood  Sale 

September  2  thru  September  30 

In  Boston  at  Paine  Furniture,  81  Arlington  Street  Phone  426-0775 

In  Burlington  at  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Factory  Showrooms,  54  Middlesex  Turnpike  (Exit  42  east  from  Rt.1 28)  Phone  273-0450 
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BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

Conductor 


PENSION  FUND  BENEFIT  CONCERT 

Tuesday  August  5    1975  at  8.30pm 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 
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EVENING 
AT  POPS 

on  television  with 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 
AND  THE 
BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA 

produced  for  PBS 
by  WGBH-BOSTON 

with  guest  artists 

July  27 

CHET  ATKINS 

August  3 

CARMEN  DE  LAVALLADE 

August  10 

ROGER  WILLIAMS 

August  17 

BENNY  GOODMAN 

August  24 

OLD  TIMERS'  NIGHT 

with  RICHARD  HAYMAN 

August  31 

JOSE  MOLINA 

September  7 

MISS  PEGGY  LEE 

September  14 
ILANA  VERED 

September  21 

RICHARD  TUCKER 
and  ROBERT  MERRILL 

September  28 

OLD  TIMER'S  NIGHT 

with  EUBIE  BLAKE 

EVENING  AT  POPS  will  be 
broadcast  on  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  television  stations  coast- 
to-coast,  each  Sunday  night  at 
7.30pm  (and  repeated  in  many 
cities  later  in  the  week). 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Boston's  best 
known  citizen,  is  one  of  the  most 
beloved  musical  personalities  this 
country  has  produced,  His  warmth, 
his  style,  his  showmanship  and  his 
artistry  have  won  him  a  following 
that  encompasses  virtually  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  the  concert-going 
public.  He  is  a  man  who  has  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  musical  his- 
tory of  Boston,  a  person  who  has 
helped  to  mold  the  musical  taste  of 
millions  throughout  the  world. 

Born  in  Boston  on  December  17 
1 894,  he  inherited  a  rich  family  back- 
ground of  European  musical  culture. 
His  father,  Austrian-born  Emanuel 
Fiedler,  was  a  first  violinist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony,  and  his  mother, 
a  gifted  amateur  musician,  was  his 
first  piano  teacher.  'I  was  brought 
up  in  the  European  manner,'  says  Mr 
Fiedler.  'As  a  young  boy,  I  prac- 
ticed the  violin  and  piano,  and  stud- 
ied French  and  German.  I  didn't 
like  music  more  than  any  other  kid. 
Practice  and  lessons  were  drudgery.' 
Practice  he  did,  however,  and  his 
mother  sometimes  rewarded  his 
progress  with  trips  to  one  of  Bos- 
ton's famous  old  vaudeville  the- 
atres, B.F.  Keith's.  These  outings 
undoubtedly  helped  to  kindle  in  the 
young  boy  an  ambition  to  conduct. 
They  may  also  have  played  a  part 
in  his  extraordinary  later  success 
as  a  showman. 

Young  Arthur  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Prince  Grammar  School  and  at 
Boston  Latin  School  until  his  father 
retired  after  twenty-five  years  in 
the  Boston  Symphony,  whereupon 


the  family  returned  to  its  native 
Austria.  In  Vienna  and  later  in  Ber- 
lin, Arthur  worked  in  the  publishing 
business  before  entering  the  Royal 
Academy,  Berlin,  as  a  student  of 
violin,  piano  and  conducting.  At 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  joining  the  Orches- 
tra in  1915  as  a  violinist  under  Karl 
Muck.  Nine  years  later  his  conduct- 
ing ambitions  led  him  to  form  the 
Boston  Sinfonietta,  a  chamber  or- 
chestra composed  of  members  of 
the  Boston  Symphony.  He  combined 
this  activity  with  his  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony,  in 
which  he  served  not  only  as  a  vio- 
linist but  also  as  violist,  pianist,  or- 
ganist and  percussionist.  For  several 
years  he  had  spearheaded  a  cam- 
paign for  a  series  of  free  outdoor 
concerts,  and  in  1929  his  efforts  re- 
sulted in  the  launching  of  the  Es- 
planade Concerts  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Charles  River.  The  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  these  concerts 
was  celebrated  with  the  dedication 
of  the  'Arthur  Fiedler  Bridge'  over 
what  is  now  Storrow  Drive. 

In  1930,  Mr  Fiedler  was  ap- 
pointed the  eighteenth  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops,  and  under  his 
direction  the  Orchestra  has  made 
more  recordings  than  any  other  in 
the  world.  One  recording  alone, 
Jalousie,  a  forgotten  composition 
of  Jacob  Gade,  has  sold  more  than 
one  million  copies.  Sixteen  years 
ago  RCA  honored  him  with  a  plaque 
commemorating  both  his  thirtieth 
anniversary  with  the  Esplanade  con- 
certs and  the  sale  of  his  two  millionth 
album.  Today,  the  total  sales  of  Pops 
albums,  singles,  tapes  and  cassettes 
are  not  far  from  fifty  million. 

In  addition  to  his  Boston  Pops 
activities,  Mr  Fiedler  has  been  close- 
ly associated  with  the  San  Francisco 
Pops  Orchestra  during  the  past 
twenty-four  summers.  He  has  con- 
ducted a  long  list  of  American  or- 
chestras, including  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, as  well  as  orchestras  in  South 
America,  Europe,  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. His  most  recent  tour  abroad 
took  place  in  February  1974,  when 
he  led  a  series  of  concerts  by  major 
Australian  orchestras,  and  in  March 
of  this  year  he  led  the  first  Midwest 
tour  of  the  regular  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestra. 

In  December  1974  Mr  Fiedler 
celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday, 
and  Governor  Francis  Sargent  com- 
memorated the  occasion  by  pro- 
claiming it  Arthur  Fiedler  Day 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Through  the  universal  language  of 
music,  the  Boston  Pops  and  its  re- 
markable conductor  continue  to  be 
a  source  of  artistic  pleasure  to  the 
entire  world. 
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TANGLEWOOD     1975 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Tuesday  August  5  1975  at  8.30pm 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

conductor 

PENSION  FUND  BENEFIT  CONCERT 

*Rakoczi  March,  from  'The  Damnation  of  Faust'  Berlioz 

] Festive  Overture,  Op.  96  Shostakovich 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor     Op.  16  Grieg 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro  mar  cat  o 

MYRON  ROMANUL 


INTERMISSION 


*Roses  from  the  South,  Waltzes 

Medley  of  Burt  Bacharach  Tunes 

/  Say  a  Little  Prayer  —  Alfie  —  What  the  World 
Needs  Now  Is  Love  —  Wives  and  Lovers  (Hey,  Little 
Girl)  —  The  Look  of  Love  —  Promises,  Promises 

In  Tribute  to  Leroy  Anderson  (1908-1975) 

*  Fiddle  F addle 
*Serenata 
t* Bugler's  Holiday 

\  *76  Trombones,  from  'The  Music  Man' 


Strauss 
arr.  Knight 


Willson 


Myron  Romanul  is  playing  the  Baldwin  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO     TPOLYDOR  &  *RCA  RECORDS 
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myron  romanul,  born  in  Baltimore  in  1954,  studied  piano  with 
Leo  Litwin,  Theodore  Lettvin,  and  more  recently  with  Adele 
Marcus.  At  eleven  he  made  his  debut  as  soloist  with  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  after  winning  the  Harry  Dubbs 
Memorial  Award  as  its  youngest  competitor.  Since  then  he  has 
performed  with  many  orchestras  in  New  England  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  A  frequent  guest  artist  with  Arthur  Fiedler  and 
the  Boston  Pops,  he  has  recently  been  soloist  with  the  Dallas 
Symphony,  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  and  with  the  National 
Symphony  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Myron  Romanul  is  active  as  a 
chamber  music  player  and  with  his  three  brothers  formed  the 
Romanul  Quartet  which  gives  recitals  in  the  Boston  area.  As  pianist 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Ragtime  Ensemble  he  is  featured 
on  the  Angel  Grammy  Award  winning  record  Scott  Joplin:  Red 
Back  Book. 
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Boston  Symphony  and 
Tanglewood  Souvenirs 

The  Music  Store  and  the 
Office  of  the  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic at  Tanglewood  currently 
have  in  supply  some  attractive 
souvenirs,  the  sales  of  which 
benefit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Available  are  a 
Seiji  Ozaw'a  jigsaw  puzzle, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gift  wrapping  paper  and  cer- 
amic tiles,  and  a  handsome 
Tanglewood  poster  designed 
by  Catryna  Ten  Eyck. 


THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

PENSION 

INSTITUTION 

The  Boston  Symphony  Pen- 
sion Institution,  established 
in  1903,  is  the  oldest  among 
American  symphony  orches- 
tras. During  the  past  few  years 
the  Pension  Institution  has 
paid  annually  over  $500,000 
to  nearly  one  hundred  pen- 
sioners or  their  widows.  Pen- 
sion Institution  income  is  de- 
rived from  Pension  Fund  con- 
certs, from  open  rehearsals 
in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood  and  from  radio 
broadcasts,  for  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Orchestra  donate 
their  services.  Contributions 
are  also  made  each  year  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Inc.  Representatives  of 
the  players  and  the  Corpora- 
tion are  members  of  the  Pen- 
sion Institution's  Board  of 
Directors. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI OZAWA  Music  Director 


For  those  of  you 
who  hunger 
after  culture. 
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George  HA.  Clowes  Jr 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Richard  A.  Ehrlich 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs  Thomas  J.  Galligan  Jr 

Mrs  Thomas  Gardiner 


Mrs  Charles  Garside 
Mrs  John  L.  Grandin  Jr 
Bruce  Harriman 
Mrs  Richard  D.  Hill 
Richard  S.  Humphrey  Jr 
Mrs  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Mrs  Louis  I.  Kane 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler  Jr 
Mrs  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs  Elting  E.  Morison 
Frank  E.  Morris 
Richard  P.  Morse 
David  G.  Mugar 
Dr  Barbara  W.  Newell 


David  R.  Pokross 
Mrs  Priscilla  Potter 
Harry  Remis 
Mrs  Peter  Van  S.  Rice 
Mrs  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 
Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs  A.  Lloyd  Russell 
William  A.  Selke 
Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Mrs  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Mrs  Edward  A.  Taft 
Mrs  Richard  H.  Thompson 
Stokley  P.  Towles 
D.  Thomas  Trigg 
Julius  Vogel 
Vincent  C.  Ziegler 


They're 

playing 

our 

song: 


"Rhapsody  in  Green" 


What  else  would  they  play  at 
Tanglewood?  A  pastorale.  A  sylvan 
symphony. 

Extraordinarily  well. 

They're  outstanding  young 
musicians,  selected  through  auditions 
at  high  schools  around  the  country  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year, 
offers  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  available  anywhere.  Members 


of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Private  study 
with  master  artists.  Performance  with 
chamber  music  and  orchestral 
groups.  Or  participation  in  an  in- 
depth  vocal  program  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Institute  Chorus.  And  for 
students  at  the  college  and  post- 
graduate level:  seminars  in  piano  and 
harp  and  an  applied  music  program 
for  experienced  instumentalists. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  offered  by  Boston 


University  School  for  the  Arts  in 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  June  29  through  August  24, 
1975. 

For  further  information  about 
the  Institute,  or  about  music  pro- 
grams leading  to  degrees  at  the 
bachelor,  master  and  doctoral 
levels,  contact: 
Norman  Dello  Joio,  dean 
Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 

COLIN     DAVIS 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Assistant  Conductor 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A .  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 

alph  Pottle 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 


oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
E>  clarinet 


trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 


timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 


IDAIilC 

FM    90.3   mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
'All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
andissues.  (Nothingelselikeit 
in  broadcasting!)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 


Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  bulletin. 


WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 


harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 
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rpr 


National  Public  Radio 

for  eastern  New  York 
and  western  New  England 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


o  place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.  413-623-8933 

i. 
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Tanglewood 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  of  the  Tan- 
glewood grounds  stands  a  small  red 
cottage,  a  replica  of  the  building  in 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  from 
the  early  summer  of  1850  to  November 
of  1851.  The  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  apparently  agreed  with 
Hawthorne,  for  the  time  he  spent  here 
was  an  unusually  productive  one. 
Among  the  works  he  completed  was 
The  Wonder  Book,  a  collection  of  fan- 
ciful tales  which  take  place  in  a  locale 
for  which  Hawthorne  invented  the 
name  'Tanglewood.'  Shortly  after- 
wards he  completed  a  similar  volume 
entitled  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Wil- 
liam Aspinwall  Tappan,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant and  banker,  in  turn  appropriated 
the  name  for  his  neighboring  estate,  an 


Hadley,  and  the  venture  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  promoters  in- 
corporated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  following  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in 
the  next  summer's  concerts.  The  Or- 
chestra's Trustees  accepted,  and  it  was 
on  August  13  1936  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concert  in  the 
Berkshires.  The  event  took  place  at 
'Holmwood,'  a  former  Vanderbuilt  es- 
tate, today  Foxhollow  School.  The 
series,  which  again  consisted  of  three 
concerts,  was  given  under  a  tent,  and  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people  attended. 
In  the  winter  of  1936,  the  descendants 


estate  which  would  later  become  the 
summer  home  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Hawthorne  was  but 
one  of  several  famous  writers  who 
were  drawn  to  the  Berkshire  coun- 
tryside. Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Mel- 
ville were  sometime  residents,  and  so 
too  were  many  well-to-do  Bostonians 
and  New  Yorkers,  some  of  whom  built 
magnificent  summer  homes  in  the 
area,  a  location  that  had  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  great  beauty 
spots  of  New  England.  It  was  on  one 
such  estate,  the  Dan  Hanna  Farm  at 
Interlaken,  that  a  group  of  music  lov- 
ing summer  residents  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  in  Au- 
gust 1934.  These  were  performed  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  the  direction    of   Henry 


of  William  Aspinwall  Tappan,  Mrs 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  As- 
pinwall Tappan,  offered  Tanglewood, 
with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of 
lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  12  1937  the  Festival's  largest 
crowd  thus  far  assembled  under  a  tent 
for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert,  a 
program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As 
Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  over- 
powering the  music  and  causing  the 
concert  to  be  interrupted  three  times 
before  the  first  half  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  second  half  of  the  program 
had  to  be  changed,  because  of  water 
damage  to  some  of  the  instruments, 
and    when    the    concert    ended,    Miss 
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43RD  SEASON 


Jacobs 
Mow 
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nee  Festival 

America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival 

July  1  -  August  23  at  Lee,  Mass. 

34th  Year  in  the  Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

Norman  Walker,  Director 

Grace  Badorek,  Comptroller 

Donald  Westwood,  Promotional  Director 

NEW  PROGRAM  EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  7:30  P.M. 

FIRST  WEEK- July  1-5 
Linda  Di  Bona  &  Chris  Jensen 
Theatre  Dance  Collection 
Chiang  Ching 

SECOND  WEEK  July  8-12 

Emily  Frankel 

Joan  Miller  Dance  Company 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 

THIRD  WEEK  July  15-19 
Murray  Louis  Dance  Company 

FOURTH  WEEK  July  22-26 
Cliff  Keuter  Dance  Company 
Nala  Najan 

FIFTH  WEEK  July  29  -  August  2 
Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Company 

SIXTH  WEEK  August  5-9 
Boston  Ballet  Company 

E.  Virginia  Williams,  Artistic  Director 

SEVENTH  WEEK  August  12-16 
Margaret  Beals 
Dancers  —  Soloists  from 
American  Ballet  Theatre 

EIGHTH  WEEK  August  19-23 
Five  by  Two  (Jane  Kosminsky  & 
Bruce  Becker)  and  Guest  Artists 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 


Performances:  Performances  are  held  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Curtain  times:  Tuesday, 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
8:40  p.m.  Thursday  and  Saturday  Matinees: 
3:00  p.m.  Tickets:  $7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron  or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office,  Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

call  10  a.m.  -  9  p.m.  (413)  243-0745. 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow:  Approx.  150 
mi.  from  Boston  or  New  York,  near  Tangle- 
wood. Take  the  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike.  Public  transportation 
from  Boston  via  Greyhound:  from  New  York 
via  Greyhound  or  Bonanza  Bus.  For  bus 
information  call  (617)  423-5810  or 
(212)  594-2000. 


Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238 

(413)  243-0745 
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"If  music 

be  the  food 

of  love, 

play  on! 


^P  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drinktothe  patrons  of  Tang  lewood  for  years. 
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i  Pin  inr  i  r"p" 

LEISURE  ItE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 

NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 

BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 

PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 

on  Route  20                                          Lee,  Mass.                                 413-243-1972 

Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the 
Festival's  founders,  came  to  the  stage 
and  told  the  audience  that  the  storm 
had  proved  conclusively  the  need  for  a 
shed.  $100,000  would  be  needed  for 
this  purpose,  she  said,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount 
was  fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the 
Music  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  emi- 
nent architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and 
these  were  then  modified  by  Josef 
Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  di- 
rected construction.  Miraculously,  the 
structure  was  completed  on  June  16 
1938,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  inaugural  concert,  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

For  Koussevitzky,  the  event  repre- 
sented the  partial  fulfillment  of  one  of 
his  fondest  dreams,  a  dream  that 
would  be  completely  realized  two  sum- 
mers later  with  the  opening  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  He  thought  of 
the  two  institutions  as  a  single  entity, 
a  'creative  musical  center,'  he  wrote, 
'where  the  greatest  living  composers 
will  teach  the  art  of  composition;  the 
greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect 
performance;  the  greatest  conductors, 
the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras 
and  choruses.  The  most  eminent  think- 
ers and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A 
free  cooperation  of  such  an  elite  will 
certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new 
and  great  values  of  art;  in  the  radi- 
ation of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and, 
finally,  in  the  education  and  training 
of  a  new  generation  of  American  art- 
ists.' 

By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall, 
the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several 
small  studios  had  been  built,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  as  to 
attract  nearly  100,000  visitors.  Tan- 
glewood  today  draws  nearly  a  quarter 
million  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  there  are  weekly 
'Prelude'  concerts  and  open  rehearsals, 
there  is  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  there  are  al- 
most daily  concerts  by  the  gifted 
young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  perform  annually,  and  the 
Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  con- 
certs by  popular  artists.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  mu- 
sic but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical 
forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
which  makes  the  Festival  truly  unique. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  have  become  a  fit- 
ting shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  vital,  humanistic  tra- 
dition which  was  his  legacy. 
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SCULPTURE     AT     TANGLEWOOD 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  four  distinguished  artists: 
Harry  Bertoia,  Masayuki  Nagare,  Herbert  Ferber  and  Forrest  Myers. 


Born  in  San  Lorenzo,  Italy,  Harry  Bertoia 
studied  with  Eliel  Saarinen  in  this  country, 
has  worked  extensively  in  metal  work,  ab- 
stract jewelry,  graphics  and  sculpture,  and 
has  exhibited  in  the  leading  museums  of 
the  United  States. 

Masayuki  Nagare's  background  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  traditional  religion  and  art  of 
Japan.  His  life  has  known  years  of  contem- 
plation and  intense  periods  of  self-study  in 
sculptural  forms.  Nagare's  commissions  in- 
clude works  for  the  Juilliard  School  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Bertoia  and  Nagare  are 


represented  by  the  Staempfli  Gallery. 

Herbert  Ferber's  work,  which  is  exhibited 
widely  here  and  abroad,  appears  in  impor- 
tant private  collections  as  well  as  in  leading 
museums.  Represented  by  the  Emmerich 
Gallery  in  New  York,  he  divides  his  time 
between  New  York  and  North  Egremont. 

Forrest  Myers,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Park  Place  Gallery  in  New  York,  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Great  Barrington.  His  work 
appears  in  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 
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Masayuki  Nagare:   Loneliness,  1966 
Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York 


Herbert  Ferber:  Morgan  II,  1971 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 


* 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  with  flickering 
gaslights,  polished  walnut  and 
shining  brass. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  from 
11  P.M.  to  2,  draft  beer,  peanuts, 
great  snacks  and  an  old-time 
piano.  A  perfect  way  to  continue 
your  evening  out. 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent 
modern  14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berkshires. .  .a  complete  resort  complex 
with  luxurious  air-conditioned  rooms  and 
suites,  dining  in  three  restaurants,  glass- 
domed  pool,  saunas,  cinema,  indoor  parking 
and  two-level  shopping  plaza— all  under 
one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 
Restaurant— elegant 

new  buffet  Wednes- 
day through  Saturday; 
superb  food  plus  a 
carafe  of  wine,  just  $6.25. 
Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  initimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 


Emerald  Room 

. .  .skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonioJ 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


*lnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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Map  of  Tanglewood 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


MOUNTAIN 


)$ced* 


VALLEY 
ESTATES 

•  An  exclusive  community  of  forty  single  family  dwellings  in  Lenox 
and  Richmond. 

•  Homesites  available  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  acres  with  re- 
strictive covenants. 

•  Appealing  low  tax  rate. 

•  Over  80  acres  of  common  ground  for  recreational  use. 

•  Ideally  located  in  the  Berkshire*  .  .  .  just  ten  minutes  from  Tan- 
glewood, Pittsfield,  ski  area,  Racquet  Club  for  tennis  etc. 

•  Superb  views  of  The  Berkshire  Hills  and  Mt.  Grey  lock.     > 

•  Financing  available.     •  Brochure  upon  request.  \ 


PITTSFISl 


/flCHMOrfO 


M.  J.  QUIGLEY,  Realtor 

101  South  Street     Pittsfield,  Mass. 


443-5350  or  443-1 561 
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The  Music  Director 


Seiji  Ozawa,  who  became  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
have  headed  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881.  The  successor  of 
such   historic   figures   as    Karl    Muck, 


Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
and  Charles  Munch,  Mr  Ozawa  had 
served  as  Music  Adviser  during  the 
preceding  season,  and  before  that  he 
had  appeared  on  numerous  occasions 
as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935, 
he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting,  and  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition 
of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France. 
One  of  the  judges,  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  invited  him  to 
study  at  Tanglewood  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Or- 
chestra began.  He  was  made  an  assis- 
tant conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic at  the  beginning  of  the  1961  - 
1962  season,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  season  that  he  made  his  first 
full-length  professional  concert  ap- 
pearance in  North  America,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964 
he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the 
start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he  be- 
came Music  Director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  a  post  he  relinquished  after 
four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  guest-conducting.   During   the 


summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera 
for  the  first  time— Cost  fan  tutte  at 
Salzburg,  where  he  conducts  again  this 
summer— and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  festi- 
val. That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and  later  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  of 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmon- 
ic. He  will  return  to  Berlin  in  1976  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  in  perform- 
ances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
and  the  Berlioz  Requiem. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  became  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  holds  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. His  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  include  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust, 
Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach, 
and  Ravel's  Bolero,  Rapsodie  espag- 
nole  and  La  Valse.  He  and  the  Orches- 
tra are  currently  recording  the  com- 
plete orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  Mr 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra are  scheduled  to  tour  Europe 
in  February  of  1976. 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Gourmet  Foods 
Maple  Products 
Choice  Cheeses 


A  complete  source  for,  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  & 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs.Woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings,  Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg" and  "Museum  Collection ' '  Repro- 
ductions, Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 
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Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 
Papeteries 
Herbs  and  Spices 
Home  Baked  Goods 
Coffee    Tea    Honey 
Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 
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Seiji  Ozawa 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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La  DamnaBonde  Faust 
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B&hMahfc  Stuart  Burrows 
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"EmRJewood  Festival  Choais 

Boston  SymphDny  Orchestra 

SejQzasm 


BEETHOVEN  KIAVIERKONZERT  NR5  ES-DUB 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO .5  IN  E  FIAT  MAJOR 

C'HRISTOPH  ESCHENBATH  PIANO 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  SEMI  OZAWA 
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ThetrLatest  Recordingl 

Berlioz: 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

Mathis  •  Dickison  •  Burrows 
Mclntyre  •  Paul  •  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  •  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  •  2709048  •  3  LPs 


2530358 


Marketed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated 
810  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
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First  Recording  in  Ozawa's  Ravel  Cycle! 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Phyllis  Curtin 


Eugene  Cook  photo 


Friday  August  8  1975 
at  7pm 

Weekend  Prelude 


PHYLLIS  CURTIN 

soprano 

RYAN  EDWARDS 

piano 

An  Early  Evening  Of  Latin -American  Songs 


Ryan  Edwards  is  playing  the  Baldwin  Piano 


Phyllis  Curtin 
Soprano 

Phyllis  Curtin,  presently  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor at  Yale  University,  was  a  student 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  is 
artist-in-residence  at  Tanglewood.  She 
has  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
singing  in  opera,  with  orchestras  and 
in  recital.  Her  repertoire,  which  ranges 
from  the  Baroque  to  the  contemporary, 
is  enormous.  She  has  appeared  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  at  Glyndebourne,  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  across  the 
United  States.  Phyllis  Curtin's  roles  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York 
include  the  Countess  in  Le  nozze  di  Fi- 
garo, Mistress  Ford  in  Falstaff,  Eva  in 
Die  Meistersinger  and  Ellen  Orford  in 
Peter  Grimes.  Her  many  recordings  are 
on  the  RCA,  Columbia,  Louisville,  Bach 
Guild  and  CRI  label.  She  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  many 
occasions  in  performances  of  music  by 
Bach,  Haydn,  Rossini  and  Copland  and 
has  also  given  Prelude  concerts  during 
the  1972  and  1973  Berkshire  Festival 
seasons.  Her  most  recent  appearance 
with  the  Orchestra  was  last  summer  here 
at  Tanglewood  in  a  performance  of 
Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder. 
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Ryan  Edwards 
Piano 

Ryan  Edwards  graduated  from  Florida 
State  University  in  1957,  and,  as  the  re- 
cipient of  a  Fulbright  grant,  studied 
piano  and  composition  with  Nadia  Bou- 
langer  in  Paris  the  following  year.  In 
1958  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
has  been  an  accompanist,  music  coach 
and  teacher  ever  since.  Also  a  composer. 
Ryan  Edwards  has  written  many  songs 
performed  by  Phyllis  Curtin.  Miss  Cur- 
tin and  Mr  Edwards  toured  Australia 
during  the  summer  of  1968,  and  together 
they  have  made  recordings  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, Vanguard  and  Cambridge  labels. 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  August  8  1975 
at  9pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

conductor 


ROSSINI 

Overture  to  'Semiramide' 

first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival 

BRUCH 

Violin  Concerto  in  G  minor,     No.  1,  Op.  26 

Prelude:  Allegro  moderato 

Adagio 

Allegro  energico 

EMANUEL  BOROK 
first  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Festival 


INTERMISSION 


*PROKOFIEV 

'Classical'  Symphony,  Op.  25 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Gavotte 

Finale 


RESPIGHI 

'Pines  of  Rome,'  Symphonic  Poem 

The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 

The  Pines  near  a  Catacomb 

The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 

The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 

This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
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Program  Notes 


Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini 
1792—1868 

Overture  to  the  Opera  'Semiramide' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

When  Rossini  visited  Vienna  in  the  year 
1822,  the  young  man  had  plentiful  assur- 
ance of  the  extent  of  his  fame  beyond 
his  own  country,  for  he  was  idolized  in 
the  Austrian  capital  as  his  opera  'Zel- 
mira'  was  performed.  Rossini,  who  knew 
and  admired  Beethoven's  'Eroica'  Sym- 
phony and  his  then  recent  string  quartets, 
asked  his  friend  Carpani  to  arrange  for  a 
visit  to  this  composer,  which  Carpani 
managed,  not  without  difficulty.  The 
dandified  appearance  of  the  brilliantly 
successful  Italian  composer  must  have 
stood  out  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
unkempt  Beethoven  in  his  grubby  and 
disordered  lodgings.  Yet  Rossini  ap- 
proached the  elder  composer  with  sin- 
cere deference.  He  has  left  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  visit: 

'The  familiar  portraits  of  Beethoven 
give  a  good  general  idea  of  what  he 
looked  like,  but  no  picture  could  ex- 
press the  indefinable  sadness  apparent 
in  his  every  feature.  Under  the  thick 
eyebrows  his  eyes  shone  as  if  from  the 
back  of  a  cavern,  they  were  small  but 
they  seemed  to  pierce.  His  voice  was 
soft  and  rather  veiled. 

'When  we  entered,  he  at  first  paid 
no  attention  but  continued  to  correct 
some  proofs.  Then  suddenly,  raising  his 
head,  he  said  in  fairly  good  Italian: 
"Ah,  Rossini,  so  you're  the  composer 
of  'The  Barber  of  Seville.'  I  congratu- 
late you;  it  is  an  excellent  opera  buffa 
which  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure. 
It  will  be  played  as  long  as  Italian  Opera 
exists.  Never  try  to  write  anything  else 
but  opera  buffa;  any  attempt  to  succeed 
in  another  style  would  be  to  do  violence 
to  your  nature." 

'  "But,"  interrupted  Carpani,  "Rossini 
has  already  composed  a  large  number 
of  opere  serie — Tancredi,  Otello,  Mose. 
I  sent  you  the  scores  a  little  while  back 
to  look  at." 

'  "Yes,  and  I  looked  at  them,"  answered 
Beethoven,  "but,  believe  me,  opera  seria 
is  ill  suited  to  the  Italians.  You  do  not 
possess  sufficient  musical  knowledge  to 
deal  with  real  drama,  and  how,  in  Italy, 
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should  you  acquire  it?  Nobody  can  touch 
you  Italians  in  opera  buffa,  a  style 
ideally  fitted  to  your  language  and  tem- 
perament. Look  at  Cimarosa;  how  much 
better  is  the  comic  part  of  his  operas 
than  all  the  rest!  And  the  same  is  true 
of  Pergolesi.  You  Italians  have  a  high 
opinion  of  his  religious  music,  and  I 
grant  that  there  is  much  feeling  in  the 
"Stabat";  but  as  regards  form,  it  is  de- 
ficient in  variety,  and  the  effect  is  mo- 
notonous. Now  "La  Serva  Padrona" . . .  !' 
'I  then  expressed  my  profound  admira- 
tion for  his  genius  and  my  great  grati- 
tude for  having  been  allowed  to  voice  it 
in  person.  He  answered  with  a  deep  sigh: 
"O,  un  infelice!" ' 

Rossini  may  well  have  sensed  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  these  re- 
marks, even  though  he  could  have 
argued  a  financial  and  popular  success 
with  opera  seria  beyond  the  other  com- 
poser's most  hopeful  dreams.  Beethoven, 
who  legitimately  missed  any  deep  and 
powerful  current  in  Rossini's  attempts 
at  putting  tragedy  to  music,  neverthe- 
less must  have  inwardly  envied  Rossini's 
knack  of  turning  tricks  of  the  theatre, 
writing  a  tune,  or  managing  an  ensemble 
which  would  send  the  operatic  public 
into  transports  and  subdue  the  entre- 
preneurs of  Europe  into  fabulous  offers 
of  gold. 

A  strange  pair,  these  two  made.  The 
non-theatrical  Beethoven,  who  spent 
years  upon  one  opera,  made  it  irresis- 
tibly moving  by  the  sheer  intensity  of 
his  belief  in  the  theme  of  loyalty  and 
sacrifice,  conquered  an  intractable  me- 
dium by  the  very  momentum  of  his  zeal; 
the  Italian  whose  fortune  lay  in  his  fa- 
cility, who  cheerfully  accepted  almost 
any  preposterous  libretto,  well  knowing 
that  he  could  cover  any  tragic  episode 
with  a  rousing  chorus  or  a  brilliant  air. 
Beethoven  entirely  lacked  that  instant 
sparkle  of  melody,  that  easy  and  grace- 
ful response  to  the  matter  in  hand,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  which  sometimes  put 
Rossini  very  close  indeed  to  Mozart 
(whom  no  one  in  Europe  held  in  greater 
reverence  than  Rossini  himself).  The 
difference  between  Beethoven  and  Ros- 
sini is  well  instanced  by  Francis  Toye 
in  his  readable  'Rossini:  A  Study  in 
Tragi-Comedy';  while  Beethoven  found 
it  necessary  to  write  four  overtures  for 
one  opera,  Rossini  found  it  possible  to 
fit  one  overture  to  three  operas.  Yet 
Rossini  was  astute  enough,  was  musi- 
cian enough,  to  sense  the  rareness  and 
profundity  of  Beethoven's  genius,  and 
to  be  incensed  at  the  comparative  neg- 
lect of  it,  so  far  as  Vienna  at  large  was 
concerned.  He  spoke  of  Beethoven  at  a 
dinner  at  Prince  Metternich's  and  tried 
to  start  a  subscription  towards  a  per- 
manent income  for  him.  People  only 
shook  their  heads,  assuring  Rossini, 
truthfully  enough,  that,  'even  if  Bee- 
thoven were  provided  with  a  house, 
he  would  very  soon  sell  it,  for  it  was 


his  habit  to  change  his  abode  every  six 
months  and  his  servant  every  six  weeks.' 
Less  than  a  year  after  the  encounter 
of  the  two,  Rossini  went  to  Venice  where 
his  ' Maometto'  was  mounted,  and  where 
it  failed  miserably.  There  were  remarks 
in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  Rossini 
could  hardly  retrieve  himself  from  such 
a  setback  with  a  new  opera  in  the  little 
time  that  remained  of  the  season.  The 
composer,  now  on  his  mettle,  and  re- 
membering perhaps  Beethoven's  piquing 
remarks  about  opera  seria,  forthwith 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  tragedy  in 
music  in  the  grand  style  in  seven  days 
less  than  the  forty  his  contract  allowed. 
Semiramide  stepped  forthwith  into  pub- 
lic favor.  The  Venetian  public,  assembled 
for  their  carnival,  took  Semiramide  to 
their  bosoms  after  a  short  preliminary 
hesitation,  and  applauded  through  twen- 
ty-eight consecutive  nights  its  overture, 
its  more  taking  airs,  its  best  concerted 
numbers,  and  its  innovation  of  a  brass 
band  upon  the  stage. 

The  plot  of  Semiramide,  long  a  fa- 
vorite subject  for  opera,  follows  the  lines 
of  Greek  tragedy.  There  is  a  dispute  over 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
Semiramis,  the  widowed  Queen,  names 
Arsace,  a  young  general  in  the  army,  to 
become  the  new  monarch  and  her  con- 
sort. The  shade  of  Nino,  the  dead  king, 
appears  and  accuses  her  of  his  murder  by 
poison.  Arsace  is  later  revealed  to  be  her 
own  son,  whom  all  had  believed  to  have 
been  killed  in  battle.  Arsace  descends  into 
the  tomb  of  Nino,  and  thinking  to  kill  his 
rival  in  the  darkness,  kills  his  own  mother 
with  his  father's  sword.  The  crime  of 
Semiramis  is  expiated. 

The  Overture  departs  from  the  custom 
of  Rossini  in  introducing  subjects  from 
the  opera  itself.  The  andantino  which 
follows  the  short  introductory  allegro  is 
taken  from  the  quintet  in  the  first  act 
where  the  queen  demands  and  receives 
the  homage  of  her  subjects.  A  theme  from 
the  final  brilliant  allegro  of  the  overture  is 
found  in  a  chorus  of  the  second  act  (No. 
13)  in  which  Arsace  is  told  that  he  must 
slay  both  his  enemy,  Assur,  and  Semi- 
ramis herself. 

Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out  that  there 
are  at  least  thirty  operas  in  which  Semi- 
ramis figures  as  heroine.  'Many  legends 
concerning  her  have  come  down  to  us, 
some  of  them  strange  and  even  mon- 
strous. In  1910  Professor  Lehmann- 
Haupt  of  the  Berlin  University  rehabili- 
tated her.  It  seems  that  she  lived  about 
800  B.C.;  that  her  real  name  was  Sam- 
murpamat;  that  Ninus  was  her  son,  not 
her  husband;  that  she  was  probably  a 
Babylonian;  that,  a  woman,  whose  influ- 
ence outlasted  her  reign,  she  waged  wars 
against  the  Indo-Germanic  Medes  and 
against  the  Chaldeans.  The  Semiramis 
Canal  which  irrigates  a  great  part  of  the 
Plain  of  Van  dates  from  about  the  time  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  city  of  Van  is  called 
by  the  Armenians,  Semiramis.' 


DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS 


Days  in  the  arts  is  a  program  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
that  offers  children  from  Boston 
and  two  suburban  communities  a 
unique  experience  in  the  arts  and 
in  inter-personal  relationships. 
Currently  in  its  sixth  summer,  the 
program  uses  the  natural  and  cul- 
tural resources  of  Tanglewood  and 
the  Berkshires  and  gives  320  sixth- 
graders  (40  per  week)  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  an  all-encompass- 
ing arts  experience  outside  of  the 
classroom. 

The  children  come  each  week 
to  spend  five  days  meeting  with 
professionals  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  students  from  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  who  vol- 
unteer their  time  and  talent,  at- 
tending concerts  at  Tanglewood, 
performances  and  seminars  at 
the  Berkshire  Theatre,  visiting 
Chesterwood,  the  Rockwell  Mu- 
seum and  Shaker  Village,  and 
participating  in  special  introduc- 
tory workshops  at  Jacob's  Pillow. 
Although  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
arts,  they  also  enjoy  sports  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Berk- 
shires through  swimming  and  hik- 
ing and  visits  to  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 

The  program,  made  possible 
this  summer  by  a  grant  received 
from  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  is  coordinated 
by  Anita  Kurland  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  staffed  by  a  Head 
Counselor  and  six  Counselors 
who  all  have  experience  with 
young  people. 

Days  in  The  Arts  is  a  vehicle 
that  affords  a  group  of  young- 
sters from  diverse  backgrounds  an 
environment  which  provides  for  a 
personal  involvement  and  group 
participation  in  the  aesthetics. 
The  program  attempts  to  en- 
courage an  interest  in  and  an  en- 
joyment of  the  arts  as  an  integral 
part  of  life  and  to  develop  atti- 
tudes that  will  persist  in  the  world 
the  child  will  create  as  an  adult. 
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BROADCASTING 
SCHEDULE 


The  Friday  evening  concerts 

at  Tanglewood 

will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM) 

WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me.  (90.9) 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me.  (90.1) 


The  Saturday  evening  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

WGBH-FM  Boston 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WGBH-FM  (Boston) 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Sys- 
tems are  used  to  monitor  the  ra- 
dio broadcasts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  ADS, 
Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of 
Cambridge,  also  provides 
BRAUN  high  fidelity  loudspeak- 
ers for  the  monitoring  and 
recording  of  concerts. 


Max  Bruch  1838-1920 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor 

op.  26 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Max  Bruch  was  one  of  those  composers 
who,  a  master  craftsman  of  his  art,  could 
work  with  performers  to  eminently  satis- 
factory ends,  supply  them  with  workable 
music  lying  comfortably  within  the  in- 
strument or  the  singing  voice,  and  de- 
light an  audience  with  a  new  work  in  full 
accord  with  their  taste  and  expecta- 
tions— music  always  quite  free  from  dis- 
turbing innovations.  As  sometimes  hap- 
pens with  composers  in  such  complete 
rapport  with  their  period,  their  vogue 
lessens  as  tastes  change.  When  Herr 
Bruch  died  at  eighty-two  in  a  country 
then  lately  disrupted  by  war,  the  quan- 
tities of  music  which  had  always  suc- 
ceeded in  'coming  off  beautifully — 
operas,  choral  works,  symphonies,  con- 
certos, chamber  pieces — had  no  place  in  a 
world  which  had  changed,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  to  other  ways.  His  numerous 
oratorios,  called  by  the  early  lexico- 
grapher Riemann  as  the  'Schwerpunkt,' 
the  crux  of  his  art,  had  gone  the  way  of 
other  things  once  considered  of  the 
utmost  beauty  and  importance.  By  some 
strange  circumstance,  Bruch,  who  was 
never  a  performing  violinist,  survives  by 


his  works  for  this  instrument  (together 
with  his  Kol  Nidrei  for  'cello). 

The  G  minor  Concerto  may  be  said  to 
have  the  qualities  which  graced  all  of  his 
music — clear  and  luminous  scoring,  and 
the  fullest  advantage  of  the  virtuoso  and 
his  instrument.  Bruch  held  this  concerto 
in  sketch  form  for  several  years  before  it 
was  ready  for  performance,  in  1 866.  After 
the  performance,  the  composer,  with 
characteristic  thoroughness,  gave  the 
score  a  careful  and  drastic  revision,  then 
sent  it  to  Joseph  Joachim  for  suggestions 
which  were  freely  made  and  freely 
adopted.  Joachim  performed  the  Con- 
certo at  Bremen,  January  7  1868,  and 
received  the  dedication  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  score  in  that  year. 


Serge  Prokofiev  1891-1953 
'Classical'  Symphony     op.  25 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before 
'neo-classicism'  set  in,  this  Symphony  in 
miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather 
be  considered  a  momentary  dalliance 
with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It 
would  probably  be  as  mistaken  to  look 
for  reverance  in  the  'Symphonie  Clas- 


The  best  advice 

you'll  ever  get 
about  how  to  buy 
a  music  system 


It's  mostly  common  sense. 

A  music  system  can  cost  you  a  lot  of  money 

and  practically  every  dealer  will  recommend 

a  different  system  for  what  you  have  to  spend. 

So  listen  to  a  lot  of  them  before  you  buy. 

Go  to  any  place  you  can  think  of 

then  come  to  AUDIO  DESIGN 

or  come  to  AUDIO  DESIGN  FIRST,  it    doesn't  matter 

then  take  the  best  deal. 

May  the  best  store  win. 

Audio  Design,  Inc. 
2  South  St. 
Berkshire  Common 
Pittsfield 
413-499-4711 
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sique'  as  to  look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let 
us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own 
bright  threads  into  an  old  pattern. 

Prokofiev  gives  himself  precisely  the 
orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn;  he  is 
punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He 
is  also  concise — so  much  so  that  the  four 
movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven 
minutes — about  half  the  usual  duration 
of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The 
first  movement,  with  clipped  phrases, 
staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its 
themes,  its  development,  its  recapitula- 
tion and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Lar- 
ghetto  is  in  simple  rondo  form,  begin- 
ning and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzi- 
catto  in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere 
accompanying  figure  which  nevertheless 
lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and 
its  development  has  a  suggestion  of 
eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but 
is  in  less  serious  vein.  Prokofiev  departs 
from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
his  models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead 
of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet.  The 
Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater 
freedom  to  his  fancy,  although  he  sets 
himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common 
chord  which  his  forebears  might  have 
found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own 
purposes.  The  working  out,  recapitula- 
tion, and  coda  are  virtuously  observed. 
The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of 
'modern'  wit  which  the  periwigged  mas- 
ters could  scarcely  have  approved. 


Ottorino  Respighi  1879-1936 
'Pini  di  Roma'  ('Pines  of  Rome'), 
Symphonic  Poem 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Pini  di  Roma  followed  Fontane  di  Roma 
by  eight  years  and  preceded  Respighi's 
third  Roman  symphonic  poem,  Feste 
Romane  (1928)  by  four.  Each  of  the 
three  scores  has  four  movements  and 
all  of  them  are  associated  with  a  defi- 
nite locale  in  or  about  the  Eternal  City. 
The  following  description  of  the  four 
movements  is  printed  in  the  score: 

'1.  The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
(Allegretto  vivace,  2-8).  Children  are  at 
play  in  the  pine-grove  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese, dancing  the  Italian  equivalent  of 
"Ring  Around  A-Rosy";  mimicking 
marching  soldiers  and  battles;  twitter- 
ing and  shrieking  like  swallows  at  even- 
ing; and  they  disappear.  Suddenly  the 
scene  changes  to — 

'2.  The  Pines  Near  a  Catacomb 
(Lento,  4-4;  beginning  with  muted  and 
divided  strings,  muted  horns,  p.).  We 
see  the  shadows  of  the  pines  which  over- 
hang the  entrance  to  a  catacomb.  From 
the  depths  rises  a  chant  which  re-echoes 
solemnly,  sonorously,  like  a  hymn,  and 
is  then  mysteriously  silenced. 

'3.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum  (Lento, 
4-4;  piano  cadenza;  clarinet  solo).  There 
is  a  thrill  in  the  air.  The  full  moon 
reveals  the  profile  of  the  pines  of  Giani- 
colo's  Hill.  A  nightingale  sings  (repre- 
sented  by  a  phonograph  record   of  a 
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RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


DEBUSSY 

Sonata  No.  3  in  G  minor 
for  Violin  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  1  in  D  minor 
for  Cello  &  Piano 

Sonata  No.  2  for  Flute, 
Viola  &  Harp 

DG/2530  049 

American  Chamber  Music 
of  the  20th  century 

CARTER 

Sonata  for  Flute,  Oboe, 
Cello  &  Harpsichord 


c    1974  CBS  I 


"....the  most  successful  piece  of  'new' musical 
theater  in  this  country  so  far...  a  great  lovable 
work." 


-Alan  Rich,  New  York 


'ELEPHANT  STEPS'  forges 

modern  musical  and  psychological 

styles  to  the  imaginative  structure  of 

the  radio  play It  is  indeed  . .  .'a 

fearful  radio  show'.'LGeoffrey  Stokes, 

Village  Voice 

"One  of  the  freshest  and  most 
original  of  recent  contributions  to 

the  lyric  Stage."-John  W.  Freeman, 

Opera  News 

". . .  .a  zany  romp  through  life . . . 
ranges  from  early  Bach  to  late 
Beatles  ...  all  managed  with  great 
skill.  I  recommend  it."-Eric  Salzman, 

Stereo  Review 

On  Columbia  Records 


2REC0RDSET 

Elephant 
Steps 

Pop  Singers, 

Open  Singers, 

Orchestra,  Rock  Band, 
J  Electronic  Tape, 
Raga  Croup, 
Tape  Recorder, 
Gypsy  Ensemble, 
andElephants 

AlWiulerttieDirectioaot 

Michael  Tilson 
Thomas 

M2X  33044 


". . . .  in  the  lineage  of  the  Who's 
'TOMMY'. . .  a  compelling  ex- 
perience."—Joseph  McLellan, 

The  Washington  Post 
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Largo  for  Violin, 
Clarinet  &  Piano 

PORTER 

Quintet  for  Oboe, 

Two  Violins,  Viola  & 

Cello 

DG/2530   104 

DVORAK 

String  Quintet  in  G 
op.  77 

DG/2530  214 


The  Boston  Symphony 
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on 

DGG 

and 

RCA 
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1975 
TANGLEWOOD-ON-PARADE 


for  the  benefit  of  the 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Tuesday  August  19 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CONCERTS 

all  afternoon,  beginning  at  2.30pm 


GALA  CONCERT  at  8.30pm 


nightingale's  song  heard  from  the  or- 
chestra). 

'4.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 
(Tempo  di  marcia).  Misty  dawn  on  the 
Appian  Way.  The  tragic  country  is 
guarded  by  solitary  pines.  Indistinctly, 
incessantly,  the  rhythm  of  innumerable 
steps.  To  the  poet's  fantasy  appears 
a  vision  of  past  glories;  trumpets  blare, 
and  the  army  of  the  consul  advances 
brilliantly  in  the  grandeur  of  a  newly 
risen  sun  toward  the  sacred  way,  mount- 
ing in  triumph  the  Capitoline  Hill.' 


Arthur  Fiedler 
Conductor 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Boston's  best  known 
citizen,  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  musi- 
cal personalities  this  country  has  pro- 


duced. His  warmth,  his  style,  his  show- 
manship and  his  artistry  have  won  him  a 
following  that  encompasses  virtually  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  concert-going 
public.  He  is  a  man  who  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  musical  history  of 
Boston,  a  person  who  has  helped  to 
mold  the  musical  taste  of  millions 
throughout  the  world. 

Born  in  Boston  on  December  17  1894, 
he  inherited  a  rich  family  background  of 
European  musical  culture.  His  father, 
Austrian-born  Emanuel  Fiedler,  was  a 
first  violinist  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  his  mother,  a  gifted  amateur  musi- 
cian, was  his  first  piano  teacher.  T  was 
brought  up  in  the  European  manner,' 
says  Mr  Fiedler.  'As  a  young  boy,  I  prac- 
ticed the  violin  and  piano,  and  studied 
French  and  German.  I  didn't  like  music 
more  than  any  other  kid.  Practice  and 


HANDEL 

Suite  from  the  Music  for 
the  Royal  Fireworks 

members  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA, 

the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA  and  the  BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY  YOUNG  ARTISTS 

ORCHESTRA  conducted  by 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


GERSHWIN 

An  American  in  Paris 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA  conducted  by 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 


COPLAND 

El  Salon  Mexico 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA  conducted  by 

AARON  COPLAND 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

1812,  Ouverture  Solennelle 
(with  cannon) 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA  and  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA  conducted  by 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

-fireworks  over  Lake  Mahkeenac- 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

George  Schick,  President 
STRING  FACULTY 

VIOLIN: 

Samuel  Applebaum 

Stanley  Bednar 

Ariana  Brorme 

Raphael  Bronstein 

Erik  Friedman 

Carroll  Glenn 

Jaime  Laredo 

Raehmael  Weinstock 

Paul  Zukofsky 


VIOLA: 

Lillian  Fuchs 
Julius  Shaier 


VIOLONCELLO: 

Ardyth  Alton 

Evangeline  Benedetti 

Jacob  Bernstein 

Bernard  Greenhouse 

Heinrich  Joachim 

David  Wells 


DOUBLE  BASS: 

Alvin  Brehm 
Orin  O'Brien 
David  Walter 


TICKETS  PRICED  AT 

$4.50,  $5.50,  $6,  $7,  $8, 
$8.50,  $9,  $10,  $11 

AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM 

FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 

TANGLEWOOD 

LENOX  MASS  01240 

tel:  (413)  637-1600 


For  information  concerning  admission 
and  scholarships,  write  to: 

MANHATTAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10027  (212)  749-2802 
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Arthur  Fiedler 

lessons  were  drudgery.'  Practice  he  did, 
however,  and  his  mother  sometimes  re- 
warded his  progress  with  trips  to  one  of 
Boston's  famous  old  vaudeville  theatres, 
B.F.  Keith's.  These  outings  undoubtedly 
helped  to  kindle  in  the  young  boy  an 
ambition  to  conduct.  They  may  also 
have  played  a  part  in  his  extraordinary 
later  success  as  a  showman. 

Young  Arthur  was  a  pupil  at  the  Prince 
Grammar  School  and  at  Boston  Latin 
School  until  his  father  retired  after 
twenty-five  years  in  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, whereupon  the  family  returned  to 
its  native  Austria.  In  Vienna  and  later  in 
Berlin,  Arthur  worked  in  the  publishing 
business  before  entering  the  Royal 
Academy,  Berlin,  as  a  student  of  violin, 
piano  and  conducting.  At  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I  he  returned  to  Boston, 
joining  the  Orchestra  in  1915  as  a  violin- 
ist under  Karl  Muck.  Nine  years  later  his 
conducting  ambitions  led  him  to  form 
the  Boston  Sinfonietta,  a  chamber  or- 
chestra composed  of  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony.  He  combined  this  ac- 
tivity with  his  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  in  which  he  served 
not  only  as  a  violinist  but  also  as  violist, 
pianist,  organist  and  percussionist.  For 
several  years  he  had  spearheaded  a 
campaign  for  a  series  of  free  outdoor 
concerts,  and  in  1929  his  efforts  resulted 
in  the  launching  of  the  Esplanade  Con- 
certs on  the  east  bank  of  the  Charles 
River.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
these  concerts  was  celebrated  with  the 
dedication  of  the  'Arthur  Fiedler  Bridge' 
over  what  is  now  Storrow  Drive. 

In  1930,  Mr  Fiedler  was  appointed  the 
eighteenth  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops,  and  under  his  direction  the  Or- 
chestra has  made  more  recordings  than 
any  other  in  the  world.  One  recording 
alone,  Jalousie,  a  forgotten  composition 
of  Jacob  Gade,  has  sold  more  than  one 
million  copies.  Sixteen  years  ago  RCA 
honored  him  with  a  plaque  com- 
memorating both  his  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary with  the  Esplanade  concerts  and 
the  sale  of  his  two  millionth  album. 
Today,  the  total  sales  of  Pops  albums, 
singles,  tapes  and  cassettes  are  not  far 
from  fifty  million. 

In  addition  to  his  Boston  Pops  activi- 
ties, Mr  Fiedler  has  been  closely  associ- 


Emanuel  Borok 

ated  with  the  San  Francisco  Pops  Or- 
chestra during  the  past  twenty-four  sum- 
mers. He  has  conducted  a  long  list  of 
American  Orchestras,  including  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  as  well  as  orchestras  in 
South  America,  Europe,  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. His  most  recent  tour  abroad  took 
place  in  February  1974,  when  he  led  a 
series  of  concerts  by  major  Australian 
orchestras,  and  in  March  of  this  year  he 
led  the  first  Midwest  tour  of  the  regular 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

In  December  1974  Mr  Fiedler  cele- 
brated his  eightieth  birthday,  and  Gover- 
nor Francis  Sargent  commemorated  the 
occasion  by  proclaiming  it  Arthur  Fied- 
ler Day  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Through  the  universal  language  of  mu- 
sic, the  Boston  Pops  and  its  remarkable 
conductor  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
artistic  pleasure  to  the  entire  world. 


Emanuel  Borok 

Violin 

Emanuel  Borok,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  and  assistant 
concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
was  born  in  Russia  in  1944.  He  received 
his  early  musical  education  at  the  Dar- 
zinja  Music  School  in  Riga.  In  1959  he 
went  to  Moscow  where  he  studied  at  the 
Gnessins  Music  School  and  later  the 
Gnessins  Institute,  with  Michael  Galitzky. 
During  this  time  Emanuel  Borok  played 
with  the  Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  Rudolph  Barshay.  He  was  also 
prize  winner  of  two  competitions  held  in 
Moscow:  second  prize  in  the  Violin 
Competition  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Re- 
public, and  fourth  prize  in  the  Violin 
Competition  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1969 
he  graduated  from  the  Institute,  and 
joined  the  Orchestra  of  the  Bolshoi  The- 
ater. One  year  later  he  was  successful  in 
winning  the  competition  for  assistant 
concertmaster  of  the  Moscow  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  conducted  by  Kiril 
Kondrashin.  At  this  time  he  also  became 
a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic 
String  Quartet.  In  1973  Emanuel  Borok 
left  Russia  in  order  to  immigrate  to  Is- 
rael, where  he  accepted  a  position  as 
concertmaster  of  the  Israel  Chamber  Or- 
chestra. 


Boston  Symphony 

and 

Tanglewood 

Souvenirs 


The  Music  Store  and  the 
Office  of  the  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic at  Tanglewood  currently 
have  in  supply  some  attrac- 
tive souvenirs,  the  sales  of 
which  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Available  are  a  Seiji  Ozawa 
jigsaw  puzzle,  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gift  wrap- 
ping paper  and  ceramic  tiles, 
and  a  handsome  Tangle- 
wood poster  designed  by 
Catryna  Ten  Eyck. 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Program  Notes 


Saturday  August  9  1975 
at  8.30pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 

conductor 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


*Francesca  da  Rimini     op.  32 
Tatiana's  Tetter  Scene  from  'Eugene  Onegin' 

GALINA  VISHNEVSKAYA 
soprano 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH 

Symphony  No.  5     op.  47 

Moderato 

Allegretto 

Largo 

Allegro  non  troppo 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky  1840-1893 
Francesca  da  Rimini     op.  32 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Self-therapy  is  not  recommended  for 
deep  depressive  states,  but  artists  do 
what  they  have  to  do  and  sublimation 
promises  more  residual  value  than  elec- 
troshock  ever  did.  Tchaikovsky  had 
been  in  a  slough  of  despond  for  months 
when,  in  July  of  1876,  he  wrote  excitedly 
from  Paris  to  his  brother  Modest:  'Early 
this  morning  I  read  through  the  Fifth 
Canto  of  Dante's  Inferno,  and  was  beset 
by  the  wish  to  compose  a  symphonic 
poem'  based  on  the  love  and  eternal 
punishment  of  Francesca  and  Paolo. 
Barely  three  months  later  he  was  able 
to  report  that  'I  have  just  finished  the 
composition  of  a  new  work,  a  symphonic 
fantasia  ...  I  have  worked  on  it 
"con  amore",  and  believe  my  devotion 
has  been  successful.'  It  certainly  was. 
It  had  given  us  Francesca  da  Rimini. 

The  following  background  is  perti- 
nent because  this  is,  after  all,  program 
music:  Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido 
da  Polenta,  Prince  of  Rimini,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  Giovanni  Malatesta,  a 
military  hero  who  was  nevertheless  a 
cripple  with  repulsive  features.  Paolo, 
one  of  his  brothers,  fell  in  love  with 
Francesca,  and  she  with  him.  The  day 
came  when  her  husband  found  them  in 
an  embrace  and  rushed  upon  Paolo 
with  his  dagger  drawn.  Francesca  threw 
herself  between  the  brothers,  and  Gio- 
vanni's blade  pierced  her  breast.  Boc- 
caccio tells  us  that  Giovanni  then  with- 
drew the  dagger  and  slew  Paolo.  The 
double  deed  done,  'he  hastily  went  his 
way  and  betook  himself  to  his  wonted 
affairs;  and  the  next  morning  the  two 
lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried  in 
one  grave.' 

All  of  this  happened  about  1288, 
when  Dante  was  a  young  man.  Boc- 
caccio's account  came  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. Before  and  after  him  many  writers, 
painters,  and  composers  were  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  same  ill-fated  love. 
Tchaikovsky's  fantasia  remains,  with 
Liszt's  'Dante  Symphony',  its  most  suc- 
cessful synthesis  in  music.  Saint-Saens, 
in  his  book  Portraits  and  Souvenirs, 
compares  these  pieces  more  or  less  accu- 
rately: 'Liszt's  Francesca  is  more  touch- 
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ing  and  more  Italian  in  character  than 

that  of  the  great  Slavonic  composer;  the 

whole  work  is  so  typical  that  we  seem 

to  see  the  profile  of  Dante  projected 

in  it.  Tchaikovsky's  art  is  more  subtle, 

the  outlines  clearer,  the  material  more 

attractive;  from  a  purely  musical  point 

of  view  the  work  is  better.  Liszt's  version 

is  perhaps  more  to  the  taste  of  the  poet 

or  painter.  On  the  whole  they  can  fitly 

stand  side  by  side;   either  of  them  is 

worthy   of  Dante,   and' — wryly,   Saint- 

Saens  permits   himself  this  fillip —  'as 

regards  noise,  both  leave  nothing  to  be 

desired.' 
Tchaikovsky  provided  information  to 

various  Russian  annotators  about  his 
score.  The  pianist  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
preserved  some  of  these  notes,  and  they 
are  indicated  by  quotation  marks  in  this 
precis:  The  opening  section  depicts  'The 
Gateway  to  the  Inferno — the  tortures 
and  agonies  of  the  condemned'.  Rush- 
ing scales  suggest  that  the  lovers  are 
being  whirled  about  by  furious  winds 
even  as  they  are  locked  in  each  other's 
arms.  In  the  central  Andante  cantabile, 
'Franscesca  tells  the  story  of  her  tragic 
love  for  Paolo'  in  a  clarinet  solo  over 
pizzicato  strings.  Subsequently  there  is 
a  return  to  'The  Turmoil  of  Hades'. 

It  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  to 
cite,  finally,  the  foreword  to  the  Fifth 
Canto  as  it  is  translated  in  the  Eulen- 
burg  edition  of  the  score:  'Dante  enters 
Hell's  second  circle.  There  he  encounters 
the  souls  of  those  who  in  their  lifetime 
abandoned  themselves  to  sensual  pleas- 
ure and  whose  punishment  consists  in 
being  exposed  in  eternal  darkness  to 
raging  tempests  just  as  they  used  to 
give  way  in  life  to  the  tempest  of  sen- 
sual lust.  Amongst  those  unfortunates  he 
recognizes  Francesca  da  Rimini,  who 
recounts  her  history  .  .  .' 

To  what  extent  Tchaikovsky  himself 
just  then  identified  with  'those  unfor- 
tunates' we  can  only  conjecture,  but  it 
was  surely  considerable.  And  it  was  that 
August,  with  Francesca  taking  shape, 
when  a  brief  stay  at  his  brother-in-law's 
happy  home  in  Kamenka  misled  him 
into  what  was  to  be  a  disastrous  deci- 
sion. Misdiagnosing  his  malaise  as  simple 
loneliness  instead  of  homosexual  guilt, 
the  composer  concluded  that  he,  too, 
needed  a  family.  His  self-diagnosis  was 
more  realistic  by  September,  but  his 
prescription  was  the  same:  'My  predi- 
lections are  my  greatest,  my  most  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  happiness',  he 
confided  to  Modest;  'I  must  fight  against 
nature  with  all  my  might  .  .  .  Begin- 
ning today  I  shall  seriously  prepare 
myself  to  marry  someone  or  other.' 

Tchaikovsky  got  as  good  as  he  gave; 
the  'someone  or  other'  he  was  to  marry 
came  close  to  being  the  death  of  him. 
But  meantime,  in  late  1876,  the  com- 
poser had  received  his  initial  commission 
from  the  'lady  of  mystery'  who  was 
thenceforth  to  subsidize  his  genius 
through  fourteen  years  of  loving  liaison 


by  mail  and  messenger.  Those  glorious 
later  chapters  hardly  could  have  been 
written  if  Nadezhda  Filaretovna  von 
Meek,  whom  Tchaikovsky  never  met, 
had  not  entered  his  life  immediately 
after  Francesca  da  Rimini. 

Like  the  Pathetique  that  was  to  be 
his  ultimate  achievement,  this  music 
takes  us  terrifyingly  to  the  uttermost 
depths.  Like  the  Pathetique  it  screams 
out  Francesca's  words  to  Dante:  'Nessun 
maggior  dolore,  che  ricordarsi  del  tempo 
felice  nella  miseria' — 'There  is  no  greater 
pain  than  to  recall  a  happy  time  in  wret- 
chedness.' But  then  it  almost  was,  instead 
of  the  Pathetique,  Tchaikovsky's  fare- 
well letter  to  the  world. 

Program  notes  copyright  ®  by  James  Lyons 


Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 
Tatiana's  Letter  Scene  from 
'Eugene  Onegin' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Onegin  of  Pushkin's  poem  is  a 
social  lion,  handsome,  world-weary,  dis- 
illusioned. His  friend  Lensky,  a  young 
idealist,  unwisely  introduces  him  to  his 
fiancee,  Olga  Larin,  and  Olga's  sister 
Tatiana,  an  innocent  and  romantic 
young  girl  who  lives  in  a  world  of  books 
and  dreams,  She  is  infatuated  with  One- 
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1975  FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

presented  in  association  with 

the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 

at  Harvard 


August  10     8.30pm     Theatre 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN, 

YVONNE  LORIOD,  pia/usrs 

Judith  Nicosia,  soprano 

MESSIAEN 
Poemes  pour  Mi  (1936) 
Visions  de  I' Amen  (1943) 


August  11     8.30pm     Theatre 

FELLOWS  OF  THE 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Beverly  Morgan, 

mezzo-soprano 

TIBOR  PUSZTAI 

Woodwind  Quintet  (1975)* 
JOYCE  MEKEEL 

Serena  (1975)* 

ERNST  KRENEK 

Austrian  Travelbook 

(excerpts)  (1929) 

(in  honor  of  the  composer's 

75th  birthday) 

MARC  ANTONIO  CONSOLI 

Music  for  Chambers 

ANESTIS  LOGOTHETIS 

Odyssey  (graphic  score)** 


August  12     8.30pm     Theatre 

FELLOWS  OF  THE 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

THEODORE  ANTONIOU 

conductor 

Suzanne  Cheetham 

pianist 

Daisy  Newman,  soprano 

Roberta  Cobos,  soprano 

SHULAMIT  RAN 

Ensembles  for  17  (1975)\\ 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

Oiseaux  Exotiques  (1955) 

LUCIANO  BERIO 

Folksongs  (1965) 

EARLE  BROWN 

Synergy  II  (1967-68) 

(Earl  Brown  and  Theodore 

Antoniou,  conductors) 


*  first  performance 
**  first  American  performance 
f  first  performance;  commissioned  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard 
It  commissioned    by    the    Fromm    Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard 


gin,  writes  a  letter  which  is  a  confession 
of  love,  and  induces  her  nurse  to  take 
it  to  him.  Onegin  meets  Tatiana  in  her 
garden.  He  is  quite  incapable  of  under- 
standing her  delicacy  of  character  and 
feeling.  He  thanks  her  coldly  for  the 
letter,  tells  her  he  is  not  the  marrying 
sort,  and  with  some  priggish  moralizing 
about  the  need  for  maidenly  reserve, 
he  leaves  her  mortified  and  crushed. 
Onegin  flirts  with  Olga  at  a  ball,  is  chal- 
lenged by  her  fiance,  Lensky.  In  the 
duel  which  follows,  Lensky  is  killed. 
Years  later  Onegin,  remorseful  for  the 
harm  he  has  done,  unexpectedly  en- 
counters Tatiana  once  more,  and  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  she  has  become  a 
beautiful  and  fashionable  woman  of 
the  world,  married  to  a  much  older  man 
who  worships  her.  Now  Onegin  is  in- 
fatuated with  the  lady  to  whom  he  once 
condescended,  and  declares  his  love. 
Tatiana  is  moved  to  an  admission  that 
her  old  feelings  are  reawakened,  but 
dishonorable  thoughts  are  impossible 
to  her.  She  leaves  him  precipitately  and 
forever. 

Tchaikovsky  once  tried  to  describe 
to  Madame  von  Meek  what  the  character 
of  Tatiana  meant  to  him.  'Tatiana  is  not 
merely  a  provincial  "Miss,"  who  falls 
in  love  with  a  dandy  from  the  capital. 
She  is  a  young  and  virginal  being,  un- 
touched as  yet  by  the  realities  of  life, 
a  creature  of  pure  feminine  beauty,  a 
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dreamy  nature,  ever  seeking  some  vague 
ideal,  and  striving  passionately  to  grasp 
it.  So  long  as  she  finds  nothing  that  re- 
sembles an  ideal,  she  remains  unsatisfied 
but  tranquil.  It  needs  only  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  who — at  least  externally — 
stands  out  from  the  commonplace  sur- 
roundings in  which  she  lives,  and  at 
once  she  imagines  her  ideal  has  come, 
and  in  her  passion  becomes  oblivious 
of  self.  Pushkin  has  portrayed  the  power 
of  this  virginal  love  with  such  genius 
that — even  in  my  childhood — it  touched 
me  to  the  quick.  If  the  fire  of  inspira- 
tion really  burned  within  me  when  I 
composed  the  "Letter  Scene,"  it  was 
Pushkin  who  kindled  it.' 

The  text  of  Tatiana's  letter  is  here  quoted 
in  the  translation  of  Babette  Deutsch 
(as  published  in  the  collected  works  of 
Pushkin,  edited  by  Yarmolinsky).  The 
preceding  soliloquy  added  in  the  libretto 
is  not  in  Pushkin's  text: 

(Tatiana  remains  for  a  long  time  lost 
in  thought;  then  rises  with  emotion, 
wearing  an  expression  of  fixed  resolve) 
'Though  I  should  die  for  it,  Tve  sworn 
to  live  first  my  heart's  longing.  The  si- 
lent hopes  of  years  are  coming  to  life; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  passion.'  (She  goes 
to  the  writing  table,  writes,  then  pauses) 
'No,  that  will  not  do.  How  am  I  to  begin?" 
(She  writes,  and  stops  to  read  what  she 
has  written)  7  write  to  you  without 
thought.  Punish  me  if  you  will;  I  shall 
submit.  But  if  you  have  a  single  spark 
of  pity,  then  you  will  not  abandon  me. 
First  I  resolved  to  keep  my  secret  and 
never  give  shape  to  the  words!'  (She 
lays  the  letter  aside)  'In  my  heart  my 
love  must  lie  unspoken! — No — it  cannot 
be  so!  Come  what  will,  I  will  confess!' 
(Writes) 

I  write  you,  and  my  act  is  serving 
As  my  confession.  Why  say  more? 
I  know  of  what  I  am  deserving — 
That  you  should  scorn  me,  or  ignore. 
But  for  my  wretched  fate  preserving 
A  drop  of  pity,  you'll  forebear 
To  give  me  over  to  despair 
I  first  resolved  upon  refraining 
From  speech:  you  never  would  have 

learned 
The  secret  shame  with  which  I  burned, 
If  there  had  been  a  hope  remaining 

Why  did  you  come  to  visit  us? 
Here  in  this  village  unfrequented, 
Not  knowing  you,  I  would  not  thus 
Have  learned  how  hearts  can  be 

tormented. 
I  might  (who  knows?)  have  grown 

contented, 
My  girlish  dreams  forever  stilled, 
And  found  a  partner  in  another, 
And  been  a  faithful  wife  and  mother, 
And  loved  the  duties  well  fulfilled. 

Another!.  .  .  No,  I  could  have  given 
My  heart  to  one,  and  one  alone! 
It  was  decreed  .  .  .  the  will  of  Heaven 
Ordains  it  so:  I  am  your  own. 
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The  time  is  past  when  music  was  written  for  a  handful  of  aesthetes.  Today 
vast  crowds  of  people  have  come  face  to  face  with  serious  music  and 
are  waiting  with  eager  impatience.  Composers,  take  heed  of  this:  if  you 
repel  these  crowds  they  will  turn  away  from  .  .  .  but  if  you  can  hold 
them  you  will  win  an  audience  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  you  must  pander  to  this  audience.  Pander- 
ing always  has  an  element  of  insincerity  about  it  and  nothing  good  ever 
came  of  that.  The  masses  want  great  music,  the  music  of  great  events, 
great  love,  lively  dances.  They  understand  far  more  than  some  com- 
posers think  and  they  want  to  deepen  their  understanding. 

Serge  Prokofiev 


All  my  past  life  has  had  one  meaning — 

That  I  should  meet  you.  God  on  High 

Has  sent  you,  and  I  shall  be  leaning 

On  your  protection  till  I  die  .  .  . 

You  came  in  dreams:  I  feared  to  waken, 

I  loved  your  image  even  then; " 

/  trembled  at  your  glance,  and  when 

You  spoke,  my  very  soul  was  shaken. 

Only  a  dream?  It  could  not  be! 

The  moment  that  I  saw  you  coming, 

I  burned,  my  pulses  started  drumming. 

And  my  heart  whispered:  it  is  he! 

Yes,  deep  within  I  had  the  feeling, 

When  at  my  tasks  of  charity, 

Or  when,  the  world  about  me  reeling, 

I  looked  for  peace  in  prayer,  kneeling, 

That  silently  you  spoke  to  me. 

That  I  should  see  you  once  a  week 

Or  less,  that  I  should  hear  you  speak, 

And  answer  with  the  barest  greeting, 

But  have  one  thing,  when  you  were  gone, 

One  thing  alone  to  think  upon 

For  days,  until  another  meeting. 

But  you're  unsociable,  they  say, 

The  country,  and  its  dulness,  bore  you; 

We  ...  we  don't  shine  in  any  way, 

But  have  a  warm,  frank  welcome  for  you. 

Just  now,  did  I  not  see  you  flitting 

Through  the  dim  room  where  I  am  sitting, 

To  stand,  dear  vision,  by  my  bed? 

Was  it  not  you  who  gently  gave  me 

A  word  to  solace  and  to  save  me: 

The  hope  on  which  my  heart  is  fed? 

Are  you  a  guardian  angel  to  me? 

Or  but  a  tempter  to  undo  me? 

Dispel  my  doubts!  My  mind's  awhirl; 

Perhaps  this  is  a  mad  delusion, 

The  folly  of  a  simple  girl: 

Fate  plans  a  different  conclusion  .  .  . 

So  be  it!  Now  my  destiny 

Lies  in  your  hands,  for  you  to  fashion; 

Forgive  the  tears  you  wring  from  me, 

I  throw  myself  on  your  compassion  .  .  . 

Imagine:  here  I  am  alone, 

With  none  to  understand  or  cherish 

My  restless  thoughts,  and  I  must  perish, 

Stifled,  in  solitude,  unknown. 

I  wait:  when  once  your  look  has  spoken, 

The  heart  once  more  with  hope  will  glow, 


Or  a  deserved  reproach  will  show 
The  painful  dream  forever  broken! 

Reread  I  cannot  .  .  .  I  must  end .  .  , 
The  fear,  the  shame,  are  past 

endurance  .  .  . 
Upon  your  honor  I  depend, 
And  lean  upon  it  with  assurance  .  . 


Dmitri  Shostakovich  born  1906 
Symphony  No.  5     op.  47 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Fifth  Symphony,  composed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary 
in  1937  of  the  USSR,  is  conceived,  de- 
veloped and  scored  for  the  most  part  with 
great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually 
melodic  and  long-breathed  in  character. 
The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic, 
but  never  elaborate.  The  composer  tends 
to  present  his  material  in  the  pure  medi- 
um of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the 
opening  and  slow  movements,  where 
wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually 
built  up.  The  first  movement  and  the 
last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold 
by  a  gradual  increase  of  tempo  through- 
out, effected  by  continual  metronomic 
indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an 
intervallic  theme,  stated  antiphonally  be- 
tween the  low  and  high  strings.  From 
it  there  grows  a  theme  (violins)  in  ex- 
tensive, songful  periods.  The  develop- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  melodic  cumu- 
lative growth.  The  first  theme  returns 
in  horns  and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to 
the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a 
characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As 
the  tempo  quickens,  the  rhythms  tighten 
and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the 
melody,  sounding  from  the  brass  choir, 
becomes  exultant  in  animation.  The  re- 
capitulation suddenly  restores  the  initial 
slow  tempo  as  the  first  theme  is  repeated 


1975  FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY   MUSIC 


August  13     8.30pm     Theatre 

FELLOWS  OF  THE 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Sanford  Sylvan,  baritone 

OLIVER  KNUSSEN 

Trumpets  (1975)** 

DONALD  HARRIS 

Ludus  II  (1973) 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

Symphony  for  Brass  &  Percussion 

(1949) 

PRESTON  TROMBLY 

chamber  Concerto  for  piano  with 

ten  instruments  &  percussion^: 

THEODORE  ANTONIOU 

Chorochronos  II 


August  14     8.30pm     Theatre 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 

conductor 

AARON  COPLAND 

Connotations  for  Orchestra  (1962) 

(in  honor  of  the  composer's 

75th  birthday) 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

l' Ascension  (1932) 

STEPHEN  ALBERT 

Voices  within  (1975)* 

PIERRE  BOULEZ 

Rituel  (1975)** 

(In  memoriam:  Bruno  Maderna) 


August  15     7pm     Shed 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

PRELUDE  CONCERT 

YVONNE  LORIOD 

piano 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

violin 

JULES  ESKIN 

cello 

HAROLD  WRIGHT 

clarinet 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

Quatour  pour  la  fin  du  temps  (1941) 


August  16     8.30pm     Shed 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

CONCERT 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 

YVONNE  LORIOD 

piano 

JEANNE  LORIOD 

ondes  Martenot 

OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

TurangaUla-Symphonie  (1949) 
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by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente. 
The  fortissimo  strings  and  deep  brass 
give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  woodwind  voices,  here  first  fully 
exploited,  bring  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  his- 
torical scherzo  form  with  clear  traces 
in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  tradi- 
tional repeats,  trio  section  and  da  capo. 
The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the 
Austrian  LUndler,  from  which,  in  the 
past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gra- 
dual melodic  growth,  from  string  begin- 
nings. The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of 
the  first  theme,  in  the  opening  move- 
ment. The  individual  voices  of  the  wood- 
wind enter,  and  the  tension  increases 
as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompani- 
ment, and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in 
the  high  register.  The  movement  attains, 
at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority 
without  the  use  of  a  single  brass  instru- 
ment. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves 
upon  a  straightforward  and  buoyant 
march-like  rhythmn  and  a  theme  un- 
mistakably Russian  in  suggestion.  There 
is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic triple  rhythm  of  the  first  move- 
ment reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo 
with  fresh  melodic  development.  There 
is  a  constant  increase  in  tempo  as  the 
conclusion  is  approached. 

Shostakovich  made  a  statement  about 
his  intentions  on  composing  the  Fifth 
Symphony: 

'The  theme  of  my  symphony  is  the 
making  of  a  man.  I  saw  man  with  all 
his  experiences  in  the  centre  of  the 
composition,  which  is  lyrical  in  form 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  finale  is 
the  optimistic  solution  of  the  tragically 
tense  moments  of  the  first  movement.' 


MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 

Conductor,  Cello 

Mstislav  Rostropovich  was  born  in 
Baku,  Azerbaijan  on  March  27  1927. 
His  father  was  a  cellist  and  his  mother 
a  pianist.  At  the  age  of  four  the  young 
Rostropovich  began  to  compose  and  to 
play  the  piano.  From  the  time  he  was 
eight  he  studied  cello  with  his  father 
at  the  Children's  Music  School  in  Mos- 
cow. From  there  he  entered  the  Moscow 
Conservatory  where  he  studied  cello  and 
composition  under  Dmitri  Shostakovich. 
Rostropovich  made  his  debut  appear- 
ance at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  Slaviansk 
and  one  year  later  performed  in  the 
triple  role  of  cellist,  pianist  and  com- 
poser at  the  Composer's  Concert  in 
Orenburg.  As  a  young  musician,  he 
participated  in  three  major  international 
competitions  where  he  received  First 
Prize:  Prague  (where  he  was  awarded 
First  Prize  twice)  and  Budapest.  He 
concertized   outside   the   Soviet   Union 


Mstislav  Rostropovich 

for  the  first  time  in  1947,  and  since 
that  time  has  appeared  in  recital,  and  in 
concert  with  leading  orchestras  through- 
out the  world. 

Among  the  many  honors  bestowed 
upon  Rostropovich  are  Honorary  Mem- 
berships in  the  Academy  of  St  Cecilia 
of  Rome,  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  England, 
as  well  as  Honorary  Degrees  from  Har- 
vard University,  the  Curtis  Institute  and 
the  Universities  of  Hartford,  Winnipeg 
and  St  Andrew's  University  in  Scotland. 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  has  received  a 
Gold  Medal  from  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  Great  Britain  and  he 
is  a  Commander  of  Arts  and  Letters 
in  France.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  he  was 
awarded  the  Lenin  Prize,  the  State  Prize 
and — the  highest  honor  in  the  Soviet 
Union — the  People's  Artist  of  the  U.S. 
S.R.  Among  the  many  famous  compo- 
sers who  have  dedicated  works  to  him 
are  Prokofiev,  Shostakovich,  Miaskov- 
sky,  Khachaturian,  Kabalevsky,  Sau- 
guet,  Piston,  Bernstein  and  Britten.  Ros- 
tropovich gave  the  American  premiere 
of  Benjamin  Britten's  Cello  Concerto 
when  he  made  his  debut  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  in  1965 — a  memorable 
concert  in  which  he  also  was  soloist 
in  performances  of  Haydn's  Cello  Con- 
certo in  C  and  Dvorak's  in  B  minor. 
He  made  his  conducting  debut  in  this 
country  earlier  this  year  with  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  will  make  his  Ameri- 
can operatic  conducting  debut  with  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  in  the  fall.  At 
the  present  time  Rostropovich  is  visiting 
Tanglewood  as  a  Granrud  Artist-in- 
Residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Galina  Vishnevskaya 

Galina  Vishnevskaya 
Soprano 

Galina  Vishnevskaya,  a  native  of  Len- 
ingrad, began  performing  on  stage  when 
she  was  sixteen,  and  a  year  later  was 
invited  to  join  the  Leningrad  Operetta 
Theatre.  Soon  after  she  won  a  compe- 
tition to  join  the  Bolshoi  Opera  where 
she  immediately  became  a  leading  so- 
prano. She  scored  her  first  great  suc- 
cess as  Tatiana  in  Tchaikovsky's  Eu- 
gene Onegin,  and  since  that  perfor- 
mance has  triumphed  in  numerous 
leading  operatic  roles.  It  was  for  Galina 
Vishnevskaya  that  Benjamin  Britten 
wrote  the  soprano  part  in  his  War 
Requiem.  Both  Britten  and  Dmitri  Shos- 
takovich have  dedicated  song  cycles  to 
her.  Just  last  year  she  sang  the  first 
performance  of  Shostakovich's  Sym- 
phony No.  14,  subsequently  recording 
the  work  with  Rostropovich  conducting. 
The  recording  has  been  awarded  the 
Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  and  Mme  Vish- 
nevskaya was  herself  awarded  the  Lyric 
Prize.  Galina  Vishnevskaya  made  her 
American  debut  in  1960  with  the  Mos- 
cow State  Symphony  and  returned  the 
following  season  to  appear  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  Atda  and  Ma- 
dame Butterfly.  Since  then  she  has  been 
heard  in  concert  with  the  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic and  in  a  series  of  recitals 
with  her  husband,  Mstislav  Rostropo- 
vich, as  her  partner.  She  has  been  a  guest 
artist  in  London's  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  State  Opera 
and  Milan's  La  Scala.  Mme  Vishnev- 
skaya is  a  People's  Artist  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  has  been  awarded  the  Order  of 
Lenin,  the  highest  award  granted  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Details  of  next  week's  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  events  open  to  the  public,  are  included  on  a  special  information 
sheet,  which  is  available  at  the  entrances  to  the  Tanglewood  grounds. 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Program  Notes 


Sunday  August  10  1975 
at  2.30pm 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

conductor 


*BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

A  dagio  —  allegro  vivace 

Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH 

Cello  Concerto  No.  2     op.  126 

Largo 
Allegretto 
Allegretto 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO  /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  1770-1827 
Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat     op.  60 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even- 
numbered  symphonies,  Beethoven  was 
content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserv- 
ing his  defiances,  his  true  depths  of  pas- 
sion for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature 
which  required  this  alternation,  a  trait 
perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  the- 
matic alternation  of  virility  and  gentle- 
ness, of  the  'masculine'  and  the  'femi- 
nine' in  his  scores  of  this  period.  For 
the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of 
the  colossus  first  finding  his  full  sym- 
phonic strength,  and  glorying  in  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  roman- 
tic lover,  capable  of  being  entirely  sub- 
dued and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm. 
They  were  the  years  which  produced  the 
Eroica  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  Appassionato  Sonata  on  the  one 
hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto, 
not  to  mention  Fidelio  and  the  three 
Rasumovsky  quartets.  It  may  have  been 
some  inner  law  of  artistic  equilibrium 
which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting 
two  movements  for  his  C  minor  sym- 
phony in  1805,  to  set  them  aside,  and 
devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler 
contours  of  the  Symphony  in  B  flat, 
which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  be- 
came the  fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this 
Symphony  to  a  'Greek  maiden  between 
two  Norse  giants'.  The  Fourth,  over- 
shadowed by  the  more  imposing  stature 
of  the  Eroica  and  the  Fifth,  has  not 
lacked  champions.  'The  character  of  this 
score,'  wrote  Berlioz,  'is  generally  lively, 
nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweet- 
ness.' Thayer,  who  bestowed  his  adjec- 
tives guardedly,  singled  out  the  'placid 
and  serene  Fourth  Symphony — the  most 
perfect  in  form  of  them  all';  and  Sir 
George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative 
enthusiast,  found  in  it  something  'ex- 
traordinarily entrainant — a  more  con- 
sistant  and  attractive  whole  cannot  be. 
.  . .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like 
the  limbs  and  features  of  a  lovely  statue; 
and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness, 
grace,  and  beauty.' 
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TANGLEWOOD 

POPULAR  ARTISTS 

SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 

artists  of  contemporary  popular 

music. 


August  26 

Linda  Ronstadt 


August  29 

David  Crosby 
Graham  Nash 


August  30 

Helen  Reddy 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 

Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office 


TANGLEWOOD 
TALKS  &  WALKS 


A  fascinating  series  of  Thursday 
lecture-luncheons  at  noon  in  the 
Tanglewood  Tent,  followed  by  a 
special  guided  tour  of  Tangle- 
wood.  Guest  speakers  include  the 
musicians,  conductors  and  staff  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Bring 
a  lunch — we'll  provide  liquid  re- 
freshments. Please  call  the  Tangle- 
wood  Friends  Office  at  413/637- 
1600  for  reservations. 

August  21 

WILLIAM  MOYER 

Personnel  Manager 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


LUNCHEON  12.15 
TALK  1.00 
WALK  1.30 

Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 

Lenox,  Massachusetts      01240 

(413)637-1600 


The  composer  has  left  to  posterity 
little  of  the  evidence  usually  found  in 
his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course 
of  composition.  He  has  simply  (but  in- 
controvertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscrib- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  manuscript  score: 
'Sinfonia  4ta  1806— L.  v.  Bthvn. ' 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1806 
that  Beethoven  took  a  post  chaise  from 
Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Bruns- 
wicks  at  their  ancestral  estate  in  Mar- 
tonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found 
Count  Franz  von  Brunswick,  and  the 
Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine 
(then  a  widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the 
younger  Karoline.  Therese  and  Jose- 
phine (Tesi'  and  'Pepi')  seem  to  have 
had  the  composer's  more  interested  at- 
tention. Therese,  who  always  held  his 
warm  regard,  was  once  championed  as 
the  'immortal  beloved',  and  it  was  even 
supposed  that  she  and  Beethoven  became 
engaged  in  this  summer  and  that  the 
Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was 
his  musical  declaration.  Unfortunately 
for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam 
Tenger  upon  which  they  had  reached 
their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  dis- 
credited. The  diaries  of  Therese,  since 
examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held 
Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem 
— nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  mentioned  by  Therese  as  being  inter- 
ested in  Beethoven  to  the  danger  point, 
and  has  recently  been  put  forward  as 
the  mysterious  beloved.  This  summer 
infatuation  may  have  had  a  single  last- 
ing effect — the  agreeable  one  of  stimu- 
lating music.  Romain  Rolland,  who 
made  more  of  the  affair  with  Therese 
von  Brunswick  than  these  subsequent 
discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the  still 
plausible  conclusion  that  the  Fourth 
Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
Beethoven's  stay  at  Martonvasar,  'a 
pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest 
in  all  his  life.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  re- 
corded the  Fourth  Symphony  for  RCA. 
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A  Very  Special  Toy  Shop 


Pinatas 

Dolls  -  both  antique  and  new 

Dollhouses  -  custom  made 

Accessories 

Miniatures 

Toys  -  handmade  by  local  &  European  craftsmen 

Violins 

Children's  Art  Gallery 

Open  Daily 

Gladys  Flower 

Pine  &  Shamrock  Streets  •  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Dmitri  Shostakovich   born  1906 
Concerto  No.  2  for  'Cello  and 
Orchestra     op.  126     (1966) 

Program  note  by  Royal  S.  Brown 

Of  the  six  concertos  (two  each  for  piano, 
for  violin,  and  for  cello)  written  by 
Dmitri  Shostakovich,  the  Second  Cello 
Concerto  stands  as  probably  the  most 
strange,  the  most  unusual,  and,  in  cer- 
tain ways,  the  most  thorny.  In  it,  what 
are  perhaps  the  two  strongest  tendencies 
of  Shostakovich's  artistic  vision — tra- 
gedy and  irony — are  continually  pitted 
against  each  other  in  an  almost  self- 
negating  dialectic,  so  that  the  darker 
side  of  the  music  can  never  take  itself 
completely  seriously,  while  the  wit  and 
humor,  formerly  expressed  in  a  more 
satirical  and  sarcastic  vein  (as  in  the 
1934  First  Piano  Concerto),  become 
colored  by  their  bleak  surroundings  and 
take  on  a  rather  bitter  quality  charac- 
teristic of  much  of  the  composer's  recent 
work.  The  overall  impression,  then,  is 
very  much  one  of  instability,  a  quality 
that  seems  to  originate  in  the  music's 
deep  emotional  content  and  which  is 
expressed  perhaps  the  most  apparently 
in  the  brilliantly  varied  and  frequently 
grotesque  instrumentation. 

Composed  in  1966,  the  Second  Cello 
Concerto  was  premiered  in  Moscow  on 
September  25  1966  in  a  special  concert 
for  Shostakovich's  sixtieth  birthday,  with 
Yevgeny  Svetlanov  conducting  and  Msti- 
slav  Rostropovich  at  the  cello.  Although 
Shostakovich  had  sufferd  a  heart  attack 
the  previous  May,  he  was  able  to  attend 
his  anniversary  concert,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  immense  enthusiasm.  Like 
the  First  Cello  Concerto  (Op.  107,  1959), 
the  Second  is  dedicated  to  Rostropovich, 
whose  virtuosity  obviously  inspired  some 
of  the  work's  exceptional  difficulties. 
Unlike  the  earlier  cello  concerto,  how- 
ever, which  leaves  an  impression  of  neo- 
classical leanness  and  transparency,  the 
Second  is  a  more  diffuse  work  offering 
a  much  less  straightforward  thematic 
development  and  a  much  broader  instru- 
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mental  spectrum  in  which  the  harps  and 
diverse  percussion  stand  out  in  particu- 
lar. Indeed,  the  percussion  has  a  greater 
role  in  this  concerto  than  in  any  of  the 
others,  and  one  has  to  look  back  to  cer- 
tain earlier  works,  such  as  the  opera 
The  Nose  (1927-28)  and  the  Second 
(1927)  and  Fourth  (1935-36)  Symphonies 
to  find  antecedents.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  in  all  of  Shostakovich's  other  con- 
certi,  save  the  First  Piano  Concerto, 
which  has  a  string  orchestra  and  solo 
trumpet  in  the  accompaniment,  the  Sec- 
ond Cello  Concerto  makes  extremely 
restrained  use  of  the  brass,  limiting  the 
section  to  only  two  horns. 

As  in  a  number  of  Shostakovich  first 
movements,  the  Second  Cello  Concerto's 
initial  movement  (Largo)  avoids  the  tra- 
ditional faster  opening  in  favor  of  a 
broad,  moody  and  often  intensely  lyrical 
style  in  which  the  brooding  main  theme  is 
presented  at  first  only  in  the  solo  cello, 
strings  and  harp.  In  its  dark,  nachtmu- 
sik  atmosphere,  this  section  of  the  con- 
certo strongly  recalls  the  Nocturne  be- 
ginning the  first  Violin  Concerto  (1947- 
48),  one  of  Shostakovich's  best  known 
compositions.  But  while  the  violin  con- 
certo's Nocturne  remains  bathed  in  this 
ambience  throughout,  the  resonant,  le- 
gato lyricism  of  the  Second  Cello  Con- 
certo's opening  section  eventually  gives 
way  to  an  obsessive,  chordal  figure  first 
played  staccato  in  the  high  winds  and 
xylophone.  Although  based  on  the  same 
descending  chromatic  interval  as  the 
first  theme,  the  acid,  brittle  nature  of 
this  new  material  and  its  instrumenta- 
tion contrast  it  sharply  to  the  sostenuto 
orientation  of  the  initial  section. 

To  climax  the  first  movement,  Shosta- 
kovich, instead  of  returning  to  the  initial 
theme  in  an  orchestral  tutti,  reintro- 
duces this  theme  in  a  fortissimo  solo 
cello  passage  constantly  interrupted  by 
blasts  from  the  bass  drum.  This  is  the 
first  of  three  extended  solos  in  the  con- 
certo (there  is  no  cadenza  per  se),  and 
in  each  case,  the  cello  is  accompanied 
by  a  percussion  instrument:  in  the  solo 
following  the  finale's  opening  fanfares, 
a  tambourine  rolls  continuously,  while 
further  on  in  the  same  movement,  a  snare 
drum  punctuates  the  solo  efforts.  Fol- 
lowing the  solo-cello  and  bass-drum  dia- 
logue in  the  opening  Largo,  the  original 
theme  returns  to  the  orchestra,  this  time 
in  the  bassoon  and  contra-bassoon,  and 
the  movement  concludes  in  the  low- 
register  gloom  that  opened  it,  with  the 
second  theme  almost  forgotten  for  the 
time  being. 

Both  the  second  and  third  movements, 
which  are  played  together  without  pause, 
are  marked  Allegretto  and  have  identi- 
cal metronome  indications.  The  second 
movement,  however,  is  a  dry,  rather 
acrid  scherzo  scored  principally  for  the 
solo  cello  (which  plays  almost  without 
interruption,  as  it  tends  to  do  through- 
out the  concerto),  winds  and  percussion, 
it  is  based  around  a  march-like  rhythmic 


Shostakovich  speaking  on  the  occasion 
of  the  award  of  the  International  Peace 
Prize.  Moscow,  1954 

pattern  broken  here  and  there  by  asym- 
metrical meter  changes  (typical  of  the 
composer's  style).  Like  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  first  movement,  the  scherzo 
has  a  certain  obsessiveness  about  it, 
with  short,  motivic  fragments  continu- 
ally popping  up  in  various  instrumental 
guises,  many  of  them  strangely  jolting, 
such  as  the  solo-cello  glissandi  or  the 
bassoon  trio  playing  in  high,  parallel 
thirds. 

Rising  to  a  rather  frenzied  climax,  the 
scherzo  suddenly  breaks  into  a  horns  and 
drum  fanfare  (the  beginning  of  the  third 
movement)  which,  instead  of  introducing 
a  classic,  heroic  finale,  acts  as  an  acer- 
bic mockery  of  the  heroic  genre.  For  al- 
though the  flourish  is  there,  the  harsh 
harmonies  (basically  open  fourths)  and 
thematic  lines  create,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  a  disquieting,  almost  night- 
marish aura  which  continues  into  the 
second  of  the  cello-percussion  duets  (here 
with  tambourine).  Following  this,  how- 
ever, the  movement  settles  down  to  an 
uneasy  calm  in  which  two  contrasting 
themes  are  presented  in  fairly  thread- 
bare instrumentation.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  quiet,  wistful,  6/8  theme  with  a  soft, 
rocking  accompaniment,  always  pre- 
ceded, each  time  it  appears,  by  a  gen- 
uinely classical  cadence  trill  that  could 
easily  be  a  quotation;  the  theme  is  first 
introduced  in  the  cello  and  solo  flute 
over  sustained  low  strings.  The  second 
theme  is  a  march-like  figure  initially 
played  in  the  solo  cello  and  percussion 
over  a  low  string  ostinato.  These  themes 
are  repeated  several  times  in  various 
configurations,  with  occasional  allusions 
to  the  opening  horn  call;  but  the  atmo- 
sphere begins  to  shift  gradually  until  the 
listener  finds  himself  plunged  back  into 
the  nocturnal  mood  of  the  first  move- 
ment. And  as  if  inspired  by  the  return 
of  this  ambience,  Shostakovich  subtly 
reintroduces  the  first  movement's  stac- 
cato second  theme,  which  is  developed 
at  some  length,  eventually  leading  to 
the  final  cello-percussion  duo  (here  with 


snare  drum),  after  which  the  composer 
suddenly  unleashes  the  movement's  only 
tutti  outburst,  a  dazzling,  spectacularly 
orchestrated,  impassioned  climax,  whose 
theme  is  none  other  than  the  one  that 
opened  the  scherzo.  As  the  climax  fades 
away,  Shostakovich  returns  to  the  almost 
chamber-like  setting  that  dominates  most 
of  the  movement,  and,  in  a  kind  of  remi- 
niscence, brings  back  most  of  its  princi- 
pal motives,  plus  the  opening  theme  of 
the  first  movement.  The  final  sounds 
heard  are  a  bizarre  figure  in  the  wood- 
block, tom-tom,  snare-drum  and  xylo- 
phone, recalling  the  closing  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony's  scherzo,  over  a  contrabass 
ostinato  and  a  low,  sustained  D  on  the 
cello,  which  asserts  itself  one  final  time 
to  conclude  the  concerto. 

Rarely  performed  since  the  1966-67 
concert  season,  the  Second  Cello  Concer- 
to remains  one  of  the  bleakest,  most  off- 
beat realizations  of  Shostakovich's  often 
intensely  expressionistic  musical  vision, 
recalling  the  distorted  figures  of  Shosta- 
kovich's favorite  author,  Nikolai  Gogol, 
and  also,  perhaps,  the  anguished,  psy- 
chological tragedy  of  a  Dostoievsky. 
The  concerto  is  also,  however,  one  of 
the  composer's  most  strikingly  original 
creations,  and  it  is  finally  to  be  recorded, 
nine  years  after  its  premiere,  by  maestro 
Rostropovich  for  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon,  with  the  Boston  Symphony  con- 
ducted by  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  phi- 
lanthropist and  amateur  musician, 
dreamed  many  years  of  founding  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston.  When  at  last  his 
dreams  approached  reality,  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  he  committed  to  paper 
a  statement  which  described  his  pur- 
poses and  intentions.  He  explored 
many  specifics,  among  them  the  en- 
gagement of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all 
their  time  needed  for  rehearsals  and 
for  concerts,  and  allowing  them  to 
give  lessons  when  they  had  time'.  He 
planned  'to  give  in  Boston  as  many 
serious  concerts  of  classical  music  as 
were  wanted,  and  also  to  give  at  other 
times,  and  more  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. Prices  of  admission  were  to  be 
kept  'low  always'.  The  conductor's 
charge  was  to  'select  the  musicians 
when  new  men  are  needed,  select  the 
programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all  the  re- 
hearsals and  concerts  .  .  .  and  general- 
ly be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances.' 
Administrative  help  and  a  librarian 
were  also  to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was 
to  be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts 
there  were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As 
for  the  orchestra's  financial  structure, 
of  the  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$115,000  Major  Higginson  reckoned  to 
provide  himself  for  the  deficit  of 
$50,000.  He  continued:  'One  more 
thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musi- 
cians. Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some 
money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller 
wrote  two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was 
the  scene  of  a  large  and  brilliant  gath- 
ering on  Saturday  evening  at  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Georg  Henschel.  We  find  it  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  Mr  Higginson,  who  instituted 
the  course,  and  to  whose  efforts  alone 
more  credit  is  due  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  music  than  all  the  "close  cor- 
poration societies"  ever  organized  in 
this  city.  The  selection  of  Mr  Georg 
Henschel  as  director  of  the  orchestra 
is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's  astute- 
ness and  sound  common  sense,  for  al- 
though the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  com- 
plimentary, the  results  attained  [Satur- 


day evening]  under  that  gentleman's 
baton  amply  and  doubly  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  for  there  has 
not  been  a  leader  in  our  musical  cir- 
cles during  recent  years  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  so  much  of  his 
own  musicianly  qualities  and  magnet- 
ism as  did  Mr  Henschel  on  Saturday 
evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  book- 
ing, there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five 
people  outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of 
whom  had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end 
of  the  season  concerts  were  sold  out, 
and  ticket  scalpers  had  already  started 
operations.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  press,  which  was  published 
on  March  21  1882:  'When  last  spring 
the  general  scheme  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  my  mind 
was  whether  they  were  wanted.  This 
doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  a  most 
kindly  and  courteous  public,  and  there- 
fore the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be 
held  in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  Symphony  Hall 
was  opened  in  1900.  The  new  building 
was  immediately  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  acoustically  perfect 
concert  rooms.  Georg  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  all  of  them  German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  'Promenade  concert',  to  ful- 
fill Mr  Higginson's  wish  to  give  Bos- 
ton 'concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. From  the  earliest  days  there  were 
both  music  and  refreshments  at  the 
'Promenades'— a  novel  idea  to  which 
Bostonians  responded  enthusiastically. 
The  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  to  be  renamed  'Popu- 
lar', and  later  'Pops',  fast  became  a 
tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The 
vicious  anti-German  feeling  then  prev- 
alent resulted  in  the  internment  and 
later  dismissal  of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of 
the  German  players  also  found  their 
contracts  terminated  at  the  same  time. 
Mr  Higginson,  then  in  his  eighties,  felt 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Orches- 
tra by  himself  was  now  too  heavy,  and 
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entrusted  the  Orchestra  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged 
as  Conductor,  to  be  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis. 
The  Boston  Symphony  at  that  time 
was  the  only  major  orchestra  whose 
members  did  not  belong  to  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
upheld  by  Mr  Higginson,  who  had  al- 
ways believed  it  to  be  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Conductor  to 
choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many 
wanted  Union  support  to  fight  for 
higher  salaries.  There  came  a  Saturday 
evening  when  about  a  third  of  the  Or- 
chestra refused  to  play  the  scheduled 
concert,  and  Monteux  was  forced  to 
change  his  program  minutes  before  the 
concert  was  due  to  start.  The  Trustees 
meanwhile  refused  to  accede  to  the 
players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  dem- 
onstrating characteristic  resource,  tact 
and  enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Or- 
chestra's pensioners,  several  of  whom 
responded  to  his  appeal,  then  held  au- 
ditions to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies. 
Two  present  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra, the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and 
Clarence  Knudson,  were  among  the 
young  Americans  engaged.  During  the 
following  seasons  Monteux  rebuilt  the 
Orchestra  into  a  great  ensemble.  In 
1924  Bostonians  gave  him  a  grateful 
farewell,  realising  that  he  had  once 
more  given  the  city  an  orchestra  that 
ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It  was 
not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  final- 
ly joined  the  Musicians  Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship,  elec- 
tric personality,  and  catholic  taste 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking 
moves  towards  expansion:  recording, 
begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts 
of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
since  1915,  and  who  became  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  eighteenth  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  contin- 
ues to  hold  today.  In  1936 
Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra  in 
their  first  concerts  here  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  and  two  years  later  he  and  the 
players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians'  was 
passionately  shared  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  In  1940  the  dream  was 
realized  when  the  Orchestra  founded 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood.  This  summer  academy  for 
young  artists,  was  and  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  on  mu- 
sic throughout  the  world.  (An  article 
about  the  Center  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in 
Boston  Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers, and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertoire  to  this 
country.  The  Boston  Symphony  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the 
first  American  orchestra  to  appear  in 
the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch  restored 
the  Open  Rehearsals,  an  adaptation  of 
Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday  're- 
hearsals', which  later  had  become  the 
regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Direc- 
tor in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  sev- 
en years  with  the  Orchestra,  he 
presented  many  premieres  and  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to 
the  repertoire.  As  his  two  predecessors 
had  done,  he  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA,  including  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  Direc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  Fel- 
lowship program  was  instituted.  Many 
concerts  were  televised  during  his  ten- 
ure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he  con- 
ducted several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Mid-West.  He  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  world's  first  issues 
in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Steinberg 
appeared  regularly  on  televison,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  sta- 
tions. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  fol- 
lowing a  year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Invited  by  Charles 
Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting 


student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Orchestra  in  the 
years  since  that  time.  He  has  made 
many  recordings  with  the  Orchestra 
on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon labels,  and  with  the  latter  com- 
pany he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
an  ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal 
players.  Each  year  the  Chamber  Play- 
ers give  concerts  in  Boston,  and  have 
made  several  tours  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  the  USSR.  They 
have  appeared  on  television  and  have 
made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestras and  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  is  active  in  the 
sponsorship  of  Youth  Concerts  in  Bos- 
ton, is  deeply  involved  in  television, 
radio  and  recording  projects,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  es- 
tate here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Mr  Higgin- 
son's projected  $115,000  to  a  sum 
more  than  $6  million.  It  is  supported 
not  only  by  its  audiences,  but  by 
grants  from  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals. 
Without  their  support,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  would  be  unable 
to  continue  its  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  world  of  music. 
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SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

Saturday,  August  2 

Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Saturday,  August  16 

Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Virginia  Eskin,  piano 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Sunday,  September  21 

Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 
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DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNO  W 

Act  P<fne*tee4, 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY— The  Old  Girl 
LOUIS  — The  Old  Boy 
PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN.  N.  Y. 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $2     Children  50e< 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  4th 

Route  20  Five  miles 

West  of  Pittsfield, 

Mass. 


o^pagcfi&y 

now  at 

THE  LEMON  TREE 

102  Main  Street 
Lenox,  Mass.  01240 


Open  Mon.  -Sat.  10-5 
Gifts  •  Accessories  •  Imports 


When  the  Boston  Symphony  established 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of 
the  Orchestra's  most  illustrious  figures 
became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higgin- 
son  clearly  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  highly  professional  training  envi- 
ronment to  young  musicians,  and  when 
he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he 
wrote  of  his  wish  to  establish  also  a 
'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It 
was  a  wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized 
for  a  good  many  years— not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  from 
1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fer- 
vently shared  Higginson's  vision  of  an 
academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and 
broaden  their  artistic  experience  under 


Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor, 
educator  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tan- 
glewood  for  the  annual  eight-week  ses- 
sion of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great 
experience  in  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  performance,  in  conducting  and 
composition.  Joseph  Silverstein,  Con- 
certmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal 
players  and  members  of  the  Orchestra, 
faculty  members  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as 
leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  per- 
formance,   carried   out   under    profes- 


the  guidance  of  eminent  international 
musicians.  More  than  any  other  single 
person,  it  was  Koussevitzky  who  made 
the  vision  a  reality.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  found- 
ing until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his 
vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an 
inspiring  example.  Today  Leonard 
Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  maintains  his  close  associ- 
ation with  Tanglewood  and  with  the 
Center.  Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  trib- 
ute to  the  continuity  and  success  of 
the  Center  that  the  present  Music  Di- 
rector, Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  dur- 
ing the  Munch  era.  From  1963  until 
1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of 
the  Center,  and  it  was  during  his  ten- 
ure that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  an- 
other conductor  who  would  become 
closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra, 
was  a  student  at  the  Center.  Today  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's 
direction  is  in   the  hands  of  Gunther 


sional  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
Center's  Fellowship  program  for  in- 
strumentalists, conductors,  singers  and 
composers,  Boston  University  offers 
programs  for  talented  high  school  in- 
strumentalists and  singers,  a  piano 
seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and 
programs  in  such  related  arts  as  dance 
and  theater.  These  programs  offer  col- 
lege-level credit  through  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  resources  available  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  nu- 
merous studios  for  practice  and  cham- 
ber music,  and  an  extensive  library  of 
music  literature  and  scores.  Rehear- 
sals and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center  Orchestra  and  other  per- 
forming groups  take  place  mostly  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lec- 
tures, seminars,  conducting  classes, 
vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  com- 
posers' forums  and  concerts  of  cham- 
ber music  take  place  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the 
Rehearsal    Stage,    in    the    Hawthorne 
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Cottage,  and  in  small  studios  situated 
both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and 
in  buildings  in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Or- 
chestra for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously 
provides,  without  charge,  nearly  100 
keyboard  instruments  for  individual 
practice  each  year,  while  other  in- 
struments—percussion, for  ex- 
ample—are provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  average  enrollment  of  the  Cen- 
ter is  somewhat  over  400,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 175  are  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program.  The  program 
provides  free  tuition  and  a  living  ex- 
pense stipend  to  a  number  of  students 
of  post-graduate  caliber.  In  addition  to 
the  Fellowship  Program  and  the  Tan- 
glewood Institute— the  Center's  prin- 
cipal divisions— the  Center  now  con- 
ducts a  Listening  and  Analysis  Semi- 
nar, which  is  open  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  teachers  and  performers.  This 
special  program  uses  the  Berkshire 
Festival  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  the  basis  of  classes  devoted 
to  musical  analysis,  history  and  appre- 
ciation. A  high  point  of  the  Center's 
activities  each  summer  is  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  August  10 
through  14  this  year,  which  is  present- 
ed in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard.  This 
internationally  known  'festival  within 
a  festival'  presents  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  most  advanced  music  of  today's 
composers.  For  many  years  now 
alumni  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
and  active  members  of  the  music 
world.  More  than  ten  percent  of  the 
members  of  this  country's  major  or- 
chestras are  graduates  of  the  Center, 
as  are  many  of  the  world's  notable 
conductors,  instrumental  soloists  and 
singers. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the 
scholarship  program  is  large  and  adds 
each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite 
you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself  the 
remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  mu- 
sicians. 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich  in  its  activities  and 
events.  Of  these,  Tanglewood  is 
but  one.  A  complete  listing  of 
events  in  and  around  the  Berk- 
shires appears  in  Berkshire 
Week,  a  summer  magazine  of 
The  Berkshire  Eagle  and  Tor- 
rington  Register.  Copies  are 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  and 
the  Lions  Gate. 


Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife 
Sanctuary 

Lenox 


MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON 


paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

fine 

handcrafts 

413-298-4767 


e&L&Sreatyc&t  ~  lunch, — diruirff{_^, 
(M&-  stiff 

&&/■    7-ooa.M.-£ooa-m. 
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Your  host  Saturday  Eves  in 
the  Tanglewood  Tent 

THE 

WILLIAMSWLE 

INN 

Dinner  and  Entertainment  Nightly 
after  Tanglewood 

Superb  French  Cuisine  served  in  a  quiet 
country  setting.  Reservations  necessary 

(413)  274-6580 
RTF  41,  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS 


«&*&*&*&*&*0»&*&*0*&» 


WUPPQfc 


REALTORS 


163  NORTH  STREET 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  01201 
413  -  445-5661 
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Everyone's 
Guide  to  the 
Friends  of  Music 

or  r 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  all  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the«Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.   Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 
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The  Friends 

of  Music  at 

TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tan- 
glewood  are  hundreds  of  people 
concerned  with  keeping  beautiful 
music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not 
only  do  the  Friends  help  bring 
famous  conductors  and  soloists 
to  Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire 
Festival  concert,  but  they  also 
provide  the  critical  support  for 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
training  institution  for  tomor- 
row's great  musicians.  Further 
information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood, 
and  about  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 
OFFICE  located  at  the  Main 
Gate. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
THE  TANGLEWOOD  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Mr  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Secretary 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Liaison  to  the  Boston  Friends 


Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 
Liaison  to  the  New  York  Council 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Liaison  from  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 
Business  Chairman 

Mr  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Public  Relations  Chairman 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Special  Projects  Chairman 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Membership  Chairman 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Special  Events  Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  Tivy 
Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Klein 

V ice-Chairmen 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr  William  A.  Selke 

Nominating  Co-Chairmen 


I 
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Shh..o 

I'm 

listening 

to 
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89.1 


the  finest  in 
classical  music 


F  YOU  ARE  A  KID 
YOU  HAVE  A  KID 
YOU  KNOW  A  KID 
YOU  FEEL  LIKE  A 

There  Is  Only- 
One  Store 
In  the  Berkshires 


We  carry  fabulous  miniatures,  Ma- 
dame Alexander  &  handmade  dolls, 
imaginative  adult  games  &  puzzles, 
Lego,  Meccano  &  other  construction 
sets,  the  largest  selection  of  kites, 
boats  &  planes,  creative  coloring, 
game  &  antique  replica  books,  Steiff 
&  Beatrix  Potter  stuffed  animals  & 
lots  more! 


Stop  In  & 

Browse  for 

One  of  the 

Best  Times 

of  Your 

Vacation 


THER 


84  North  St.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  10-5:30 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  Thurs.  10-9  P.M. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  Et>  op.  73  'Emperor' 
with  Christoph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


RAVEL 

Bolero 

Rapsodie  espagnole 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 
Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


DG/2530  479 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2530  358 


La  Valse 

DG/2530  475 

Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(complete  ballet)  fall  release 

DG/2530 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 

(album  includes  Petrushka  and 
Suite  from  The  Firebird) 

RCA  VCS  7099 

DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

(album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak)      RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 


^trHimrmprun 
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Williamstown 
Theatre  festival 


:« 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

One  hundred  seventy-five 
performances  of  thirty-five  events 

JULY  3-AUG.  30 

PHONE  RESERVATIONS:  413-458-8146  P.O.  BOX 
675  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  02167 


Auster-Lodge 

15  MIN.  FROM  TANGLEWOOD 
ENTREES  PREPARED  ACCORDING 
TO  AUTHENTIC  VIENNESE- 
GERMAN  RECIPES 
TORTE  IMPORTED  FROM  WORLD 
FAMOUS  SACHER  HOTEL  IN  VIENNA 
OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

WEEKLY  5:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SUNDAY  4:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SOUPE  9:00  TO  10:30  PM 


RT.  22  AUSTERLITZ,  N.Y. 
(518)  392-9996 


You  are  always  welcome  at 

The  Only  Botanical  Garden 
in  the  Berkshires 


THE 

BERKSHIRE 

GARDEN 

CENTER 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

on  Routes  1 83  &  1 02 

(1 0  minutes  from  Tanglewood) 

Herb  Garden  &  Shop 

Plant  Windows 

Perennial  Borders 

Seasonal  Exhibits 

Garden  Gift  Shop 

Youth  Center 

Lectures 


Nonprofit     • 


Open 
Daily 


Free 
Admission 


John  Ganson 
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University  of  Rochester 

EASTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Robert  Freeman,  director 

announcing  recent  appointments  to 
the  senior  performing  faculty: 

Helen  Boatwright,  soprano 

David  Burge,  piano . 

Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

James  Galway,  flute 

Sydney  Hodkinson,  composer-conductor 

Gustav  Meier,  conductor 

Yi-Kwei  Sze,  bass 

Thomas  Paul,  bass 

Philip  West,  oboe-chamber  music 

and  returning  to  the  Eastman  Faculty 
as  Distinguished  University  Professor: 
Cecile  Staub  Genhart,  piano 

for  further  information,  contact: 
Philip  Swanson,  director  of  admissions 

Eastman  School  of  Music 

26  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for 

SIR  GEORG  SOLTI 

and  the 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 

on 

LONDON  RECORDS 

at 


berkshire 
record 
outlet 
inc. 


'at  least  1/3  off 
all  records 
at  all  times" 


10-6  Mon. -Wed. 
10-9  Thurs. -Sat. 


ROUTE  7-20  PITTSFIELD 
ACROSS  FROM  YELLOW  ASTER 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  10  of  the 
program.  During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are 
closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end 
are  earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
held  each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge 
for  admission  is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The 
Office  is  open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert 
days.  Please  note  that  children  regardless  of  age  pay  full  admission. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find 
stray  property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who 
wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  Office 
located  in  th    house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph 
records,  sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The 
store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the 
Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany, 

New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 


First  Aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate. 
In  case  of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Rest  rooms  are  located  throughout  the  grounds.  Please  note,  however,  that 
all  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Shed  are  closed  during  the  concerts. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name 
and  seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra  and  the   Boston   Symphony   Chamber 
Players  record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON. 


BALDWIN  is  the  offical  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Slockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 


CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT 
ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  8-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Now  There's  Lots  of  Living  in  the  Berkshires  as  Exciting  as  Tanglewood 


NEAR  HEMLOCK  BROOK 

Tanglewood 
Brodie  &  Jiminy  Peak 
Jacobs  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
Summer  Stock  Theatres 
Many  Hiking  Trails 
Country  Clubs 
Sailing 
Fishing 
Hunting 

JUST  OVER 
NEW  YORK  BORDER 

Summer  Home  of  — 
NYC  Ballet  and 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Harness  Racing 


IN  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Sterlings  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
Cross  Country  Skiing 
Williams  Museum  of  Art 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre 
Concerts/ Lectures 
Fine  Restaurants 
Golf  Courses 

JUST  OVER  VERMONT 
BORDER 

Skiing 

Horse  Racing 
Art  Centers  — 

Crafts/Pottery/Painting 
Music  Festival 
Variety  of  Museums 


emlockbiool^ 


301  North  Hemlock  Lane,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267 

Hemlock  Brook  Town  Home  Condominiums  are  a  unique  mixture  of  Early  America  with  modern  con- 
veniences. Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  as  magnifi- 
cent a  view  of  the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  2V2  baths,  master  suite,  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  fishing  in  the  brook  and  ample  room  to  stroll  or 
jog  on  the  11 -acre  site.  Prices  range  from  $39,000  -  $48,400.  You  must  see  Hemlock  Brook  to  appreciate 
this  value.  It's  a  perfect  four-seasonal  home  for  year-round  or  vacation  enjoyment.  COME  SEE  FOR 
YOURSELF  any  day  from  1 :00  p.m.  till  dusk,  or  call  us  collect  (413)  458-4060. 

Hemlock  Brook  is  on  Rte.  7  just  north  of  the  junctions  of  Rts.  2&  7,  and  only  a  3  hour  drive  from  New  York  City  or  Boston 
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This  piano  was  only  used  for  8  weeks 
by  a  little  lacty  in  Tanglewood. 


This  might  sound  like  the  classic  used  car  come-on, 
if  it  weren't  the  truth. 

After  the  Festival,  all  Baldwin  pianos  and  organs  are 
ready  to  perform  a  beautifully-priced  encore 
in  your  home. 


Baldwin 

Annual  Tanglewood  Sale 

September  2  thru  September  30 

In  Boston  at  Paine  Furniture,  81  Arlington  Street  Phone  426-0775 

In  Burlington  at  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Factory  Showrooms,  54  Middlesex  Turnpike  (Exit  42  east  from  Rt.1 28)  Phone  273-0450 


Cfestival  of  Contemporary  zJxCusic 


August  10  - 16, 1975 


, 


TanaewoDd 


Sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

in  cooperation  with  the 

FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 
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^EDITION  PETERS *>^I 
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PUBLISHERS  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

SINCE  1800 


Adams  Amram  Babbitt  Badings  Baird  Barati  Bassett  Bauer  Beck  Becker 
Berberian  Berger  Binkerd  Cage  Cardew  Chapman  Chihara  Chou  Cowell 
Crumb  Curtis  Dahl  Dan  van  Delden  Donovan  Earls  Ehret  El-Dabh  Engel 
Evett  Feldman  Finney  Fiser  Fisher  Flanagan  Fukushima  Glanville -Hicks 
Globokar  Griffes  Hampton  Hannay  Harrison  Helm  Helps  Hiller  Hoffman 
Hovhaness  Huggler  Hutcheson  Ichiyanagi  Imbrie  Irino  Ives  Johnson  Jones 
Kagel  Kay  Kelemen  Kolb  Kolman  Korn  Krul  Ligeti  Lockwood  London 
Loudova  Luening  Lybbert  Macero  Mamlok  Mayuzumi  McPhee  Mechem 
Mellnaes  Mitchell  Monnikendam  Moran  Nystedt  Osborne  Overton  Palmer 
Parris  Peeters  Penderecki  Pinkham  Pisk  Porter  Raxach  Read  Reck 
Reynolds  Rhodes  Riegger  D.Riley  Rorem  Ross  Schwantner  Serebrier 
Shifrin  Siegmeister  Sinzheimer  Smith  Stevens  Stout  S.Stravinsky  Surinach 
Sydeman  Takahashi  Takemitsu  Tcherepnin  Titcomb  Townsend  Trimble 
Ung  Ussachevsky  Verrall  Villa -Lobos  Walcha  Wangenheim  Whittenberg 
Willan  Wilson  Wishart  Wolff  Wolpe  Woollen  Wuorinen  Young  Yuasa  Zador 


C  E  PETERS  CORPORATION 
373  Park  Avenue  South       New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

A  complimentary  copy  of  our  175th  Anniversary  Brochure  can  be  obtained  through 
the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  or  directly  from  us  upon  request.  The  brochure 
combines  historical  data  on  the  175-year  C.  F.  Peters  Music  Publishing  Tradition 
with  listings  in  all  musical  fields  of  over  1,000  Classical/Contemporary  publication: 
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TANGLEWOOD 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Gunther  Schuller,  Artistic  Director 


Joseph  Silverstein,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Aaron  Copland,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Emeritus 
John  Oliver,  Head  of  Vocal  Music  Activities 
Gilbert  Kalish,  Head  of  Keyboard  Activities 
Dennis  Helmrich.  Head  Vocal  Coach 


Daniel  R.  Gustin,  Administrator 
Richard  Ortner,  Assistant  Administrator 
James  Whitaker,  Chief  Coordinator 
Carol  Woodworth,  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 


Baldwin  Piano 


Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
presented  in  cooperation  with 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

Fellowship  Program 

Contemporary  Music  Activities 

Gunther  Schuller,  Director 

Theodore  Antoniou,  Assistant  Director 

Earle  Brown  and  Olivier  Messiaen 

Guest  Teachers 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  maintained  for  advanced  study  in  music. 

Sponsored  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 

Thomas  W.  Morris,  Manager 

Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA  Records 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  established  at  Tanglewood  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  its  Music  Director,  to  provide  an  environment  in  which  young  musicians 
could  continue  their  professional  training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience  through  the  guidance  of  eminent  musicians. 
The  Center  was  developed  under  Koussevitzky's  leadership  until  his  death  in  1951,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  became  the  next  Music  Director  in  1963,  to  be  succeeded  in  1970  by  a  tripartite  directorship 
comprising  two  Artistic  Directors,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  as  Adviser.  Seiji  Ozawa 
became  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1973,  and  now  he  and  Gunther  Schuller  share  responsibilities  for  the 
artistic  direction  of  the  Music  Center. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Center,  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  composers  and  contemporary  music  at 
Tanglewood  has  been  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  established  in  1942  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  memory  of  his  wife  Natalie. 
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THE  FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  is  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  contemporary  music  and  commissioning  new 
works,  as  well  as  sponsoring  the  study,  performance,  publication  and  recording  of  new  music.  The  Foundation  also 
sponsors  the  yearly  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1972,  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  became  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  University.  On  the  premise 
that  a  foundation  must  be  able  to  exist  independently  of  any  one  individual,  the  programs  of  the  Foundation  are  presently 
directed  by  a  committee  of  three:  the  Chairman  of  the  Harvard  Music  Department,  at  the  present  time  Elliot  Forbes, 
Gunther  Schuller  and  Paul  Fromm. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  recently  announced  a  policy  of  renewed  support  for  performances  of  already 
commissioned  or  existing  contemporary  works,  as  well  as  a  new  commissioning  program  which  actively  solicits  the 
collaboration  of  performers  and  performing  groups. 

Perhaps  no  foundation  has  used  its  resources  to  such  optimum  effect  in  the  service  of  contemporary  music  as  the 
Fromm  Foundation.  Its  commissioning  project  alone  —  having  produced  some  ninety  works  in  its  first  twenty  years  —  is 
indicative  of  the  importance  of  the  Foundation's  role  in  American  and  world  music.  Tanglewood  is  proud  to  continue  its 
association  with  this  unique  foundation. 
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CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  Contemporary  Music  Program  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  comprises  two  kinds  of  activity:  the  study  and 
performance  of  contemporary  music,  and  instruction  in  composition  for  a  limited  number  of  composers  whose  previous 
studies  and  experiences  have  prepared  them  for  work  on  an  advanced  level.  The  program  is  headed  by  Gunther  Schuller, 
President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Student  composers  not  only  receive  instruction  from  Mr.  Schuller 
and  Theodore  Antoniou,  but  also  participate  in  a  series  of  seminars  conducted  by  Olivier  Messiaen,  Earle  Brown,  and 
Theodore  Antoniou.  Compositions  by  the  student  composers  are  performed  at  various  Berkshire  Music  Center  concerts, 
and  prepared,  as  are  the  concerts  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Schuller. 

THE  FESTIVAL 

"The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  was  initiated  in  1963.  The  generous  support  of  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 
has  made  possible  this  week-long  encounter  with  contemporary  music  —  an  institution  at  Tanglewood,  a  festival  within  a 
Festival. 

"Its  purposes  are  manifold.  It  provides  a  forum  for  new  ideas  and  directions  in  music,  and  as  such  has  become  one  of 
the  most  important  annual  events  in  the  vital  task  of  keeping  the  lines  of  communication  open  between  composer  and 
public.  It  also  reaffirms  the  position  that  music  can  only  flourish  in  our  society  through  the  careful  nurturing  of  the  creative 
mind.  But  creation  (composition)  and  recreation  (performance)  are  inextricably  linked;  the  one  cannot  survive  without  the 
other.  The  emphasis  on  museum  policies  possible  in  the  other  arts,  particularly  the  visual  arts,  can  only  lead  to  attrition  in 
music  for  the  very  simple  reason  that,  unlike  a  painting  which  exists  and  can  be  viewed  at  leisure,  a  composition  has  to  be 
performed  in  order  to  exist.  It  ceases  to  exist,  except  as  a  memory,  the  moment  the  performance  has  ended.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  obligation  of  every  performing  musician  to  keep  the  life-stream  of  music  —  composition  —  going  and  moving 
forward.  The  young  men  and  women  who  come  to  Tanglewood  as  Fellowship  students,  performing  in  addition  to  19th 
century  music  a  wide  variety  of  contemporary  music,  are  meeting  this  challenge  as  a  part  of  their  professional 
commitment  to  music  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth. 

"The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  provide  a  stimulus  to  these  activities  by  annually 
commissioning  a  number  of  works  by  young  composers  about  to  establish  themselves  in  their  field. 

"The  Festival  does  not  claim  to  be  comprehensive  or  all-permissive,  but  has  presented  over  the  years  a  wide  sampling 
of  contemporary  music  in  all  styles  and  concepts,  ranging  from  young  'unknowns'  to  the  well-established  20th  century 
masters." 

—Gunther  Schuller 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  ON  NONESUCH 


Twentieth-Century  Flute  Music 

Works  by  Berio,  Davidovsky,  Fukushima, 
Levy,  Reynolds,  Roussakis,  Trombly, 
Varese,  Westergaard,  Wuorinen 

Harvey  Sollberger,  flute 

with  Charles  Wuorinen,  piano,  Sophie  Sollberger,  flute, 
Allen  Blustine,  clarinet,  Jeanne  Benjamin,  violin 
HB-73028  (2-rec  set) 


Donald  Martino 

Notturno* 
Charles  Wuorinen 

Speculum  Speculi 

Speculum  Musicae 

Daniel  Shulman,  Fred  Sherry,  conductors 

H-71300 

*1974  Pultizer  Prize  for  Music 


George  Crumb 

Music  for  a  Summer  Evening 

(Makrokosmos  III) 

for  Two  Amplified  Pianos  and  Percussion 

Gilbert  Kalish,  James  Freeman,  pianos 
Raymond  DesRoches,  Richard  Fitz,  percussion 

(a  Fromm  Foundation  commission) 
H-71311 


Arnold  Schoenberg 

Piano  Music 


William  Bolcom 

Frescoes 

(War  in  Heaven  /  The  Caves  of  Orcus) 

Bruce  Mather,  piano  &  harmonium; 
Pierrette  LePage,  piano  &  harpsichord 
H-71297 

George  Rochberg 

String  Quartet  No.  3 

The  Concord  String  Quartet 
H-71283 


Paul  Jacobs,  piano 
H-71309 


Spectrum:  New  American  Music,  Volume  IV 
Works  by  Wolpe,  Rochberg,  Jones 

Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano;  Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano; 
The  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble, 
Arthur  Weisberg  cond. 
H-71302 

Spectrum:  New  American  Music,  Volume  V 
Works  by  Babbitt,  Anderson,  Wernick 

Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano;  Ramon  Gilbert,  cantor; 
The  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble, 
Arthur  Weisberg  cond. 
H-71303 


To  be  Released  Fall  1975 

Elliott  Carter 

Double  Concerto  for  Harpsichord  and 
Piano  with  Two  Chamber  Orchestras 
Paul  Jacobs,  harpsichord  /  Gilbert 
Kalish,  piano  /  The  Contemporary 
Chamber  Ensemble,  Arthur  Weisberg  cond. 

Duo  for  Violin  &  Piano 
Paul  Zukof  sky,  violin  /  Gilbert 
Kalish,  piano 
H-71314 


Nonesuch  Records,  a  Division  of  Warner  Communications  Inc.©  1855  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Sunday,  August  10,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre  —  Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 


Olivier  Messiaen Poemes  pour  Mi  (1936) 

Olivier  Messiaen,  piano 

Judith  Nicosia,  soprano 

Book  One     I.  Action  des  graces  (Thanksgiving)  r 

II.  Passage  (Landscape) 

III.  La  maison  (The  house)  ° 

IV.  Epouvante  (Terror) 

Book  Two  V.  L'Epouse  (The  wife) 

VI.  Ta  voix  (Your  voice) 

VII.  Les  deux  guerriers  (The  two  warriors) 

VIII.  Le  collier  (The  necklace) 

IX.  Priere  exaucee  (Fulfilled  prayer) 


INTERMISSION 


Olivier  Messiaen 

Olivier  Messiaen,  piano 

Yvonne  Loriod,  piano 


Visions  de  I'Amen  (1943) 


I.  Amen  de  la  creation  (Amen  of  the  Creation) 
II.  Amen  des  etoiles,  de  la  planete  al'anneau  (Amen  of  the  Stars,  of  the 

Ringed  Planet) 

III.  Amen  de  I'agonie  de  Jesus  (Amen  of  the  Agony  of  Jesus) 

IV.  Amen  du  disir  (Amen  of  Desire) 

V.  Amen  des  anges,  des  saints,  du  chant  des  oiseaux  (Amen  of  the  Angels,  Saints, 

and  Birds'  song) 
VI.  Amen  du  jugement  (Amen  of  the  Judgment) 
VII.  Amen  de  la  consommation  (Amen  of  the  Consummation) 


Baldwin  Piano 


G.  Schi  rmer  and 
Associated  Music  Publishers 

represent  the  music  of  the  following 
contemporary  composers: 
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CLAUS  ADAM  •  STEPHEN  ALBERT  •  THEODORE  ANTONIOU  •  MALCOLM  ARNOLD 
MILTON  BABBITT  •  ERNST  BACON  •  DAVID  BAKER  •  LEONARDO  BALADA  •  MATTHIAS  BAMERT 
SAMUEL  BARBER  •  N.  V.  BENTZON  •  LUCIANO  BERIO  •  LENNOX  BERKELEY  •  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
BORIS  BLACHER  •  EASLEY  BLACKWOOD  •  ALAN  BLANK  •  ERNEST  BLOCH  •  BENJAMIN  BRITTEN 
EARLE  BROWN  •  DAVE  BRUBECK  •  FERRUCCIO  BUSONI  •  ELLIOTT  CARTER  •  ALVARO  CASSUTO 
CARLOS  CHAVEZ  •  PAUL  COOPER  •  JANI  CHRISTOU  •  JOHN  CORIGLIANO  •  HENRY  COWELL 
PAUL  CRESTON  •  MANUEL  DE  FALLA  •  NORMAN  DELLO  JOIO  •  ALVIN  ETLER  •  CHARLES  FUSSELL 
MORTON  GOULD  •  PERCY  GRAINGER  •  CHARLES  GRIFFES  •  JOHN  HARBISON  •  ROY  HARRIS 
BERNHARD  HEIDEN  •  ROBERT  HELPS  •  GUSTAV  HOLST  •  ALAN  HOVHANESS  •  KAREL  HUSA 
CHARLES  IVES  •  DONALD  JENNI  •  TOM  JOHNSON  •  LEON  KIRCHNER  •  GISELHER  KLEBE 
OLIVER  KNUSSEN  •  ERNST  KRENEK  •  HENRI  LAZAROF  •  BERNARD  LEWKOVITCH 
WITOLD  LUTOSLAWSKI  •  FRANK  MARTIN  •  BOHUSLAV  MARTINU  •  GIAN  CARLO  MENOTTI 
DARIUS  MILHAUD  •  THEA  MUSGRAVE  •  ROBERT  MUCZYNSKI  •  ANTHONY  NEWMAN 
CARL  NIELSEN  •  ARNE  NORDHEIM  •  PETER  PHILLIPS  •  WALTER  PISTON  •  MEL  POWELL 
ANDRE  PREVIN  •  SILVESTRE  REVUELTAS  •  WALLINGFORD  RIEGGER  •  VITTORIO  RIETI 
LALO  SCHIFRIN  •  ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG  •  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  •  PETER  SCULTHORPE 
WILLIAM  SCHUMAN  •  HUMPHREY  SEARLE  •  LEIF  SEGERSTAM 
ALOJZ  SREBOTNJAK  •  TISON  STREET 
STANISLAW  SKROWACZEWSKI  •  ROGER  SMALLEY 
IGOR  STRAVINSKY  •  CARLOS  SURINACH  •  ALEXANDER  TANSMAN 
JOHN  TAVENER  •  ALEXANDER  TCHEREPNIN  •  LES  THIMMIG 
VIRGIL  THOMSON  •  HEUWELL  TIRCUIT  •  ERNST  TOCH 
PAUL  TUROK  •  EDGARD  VARESE  •  RALPH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 
HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS  •  JAMES  WALKER  •  JAROMIR  WEINBERGER 
YEHUDI  WYNER  •  JAMES  YANNATOS  •  ISANG  YUN 

G.  SCHIRMER/ASSOCIATED  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 
866  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Monday,  August  11,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre  —  Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

Fellows  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Tibor  Pusztai Woodwind  Quintet  (1974) 

First  performance 
Thomas  Fulton,  conductor 

Joyce  Mekeel Serena  (1975)' 

First  performance 

Beverly  Morgan,  mezzo-soprano 

William  Goldenberg,  pianist 

Linda  Livingood,  speaker 

Ernst  Krenek Reisebuch  aus  den  Oesterreichischen  Alpen  (1929) 

(Austrian  Travelbook)  (excerpts) 

In  honor  of  the  composer's  75th  birthday 

Wetter  Motiv  Ausblick  nach  Suden  Unser  Wein 

Traurige  Stunde  Entscheidung  Alpenbewohner 

Susan  Palmatier,  mezzo-soprano     Heimkehr  Ellen  Lang,  mezzo-soprano 

Christopher  Sanborn,  piano  Robert  Guarino,  baritone       Robert  Kopelson,  piano 

Lynn  Jemison,  piano 

INTERMISSION 

Marc  Antonio  Consoli Music  for  Chambers  (1975) 

David  Ramadanoff,  conductor 

Anestis  Logothetis Odyssey  (graphic  score)  (1964) 

Theodore  Antoniou,  conductor 


*  commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard. 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


Tuesday,  August  12,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre  —  Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 


.  Ease 

TIT 


Fellows  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


THEODORE  ANTONIOU,  conductor 

Shulamit  Ran Ensembles  for  17  (1975)" 

Daisy  Newman,  soprano 


Olivier  Messiaen 

Suzanne  Cheetham,  pianist 


Oiseaux  Exotiques  (1955) 


INTERMISSION 


Luciano  Berio Folksongs  (1965) 

In  honor  of  the  composer's  50th  birthday 
Roberta  Cobos,  soprano 


Earle  Brown 

Earle  Brown  and  Theodore  Antoniou,  conductors 


Synergy  II  (1967-8) 


"*  commissioned  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 
Baldwin  Piano 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Wednesday,  August  13,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre  —  Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

Fellows  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Oliver  Knussen Trumpets  (1975) 

First  American  performance 

Beverly  Morgan,  mezzo-soprano 
Jose  Contreras,  conductor 

Donald  Harris LudusII  (1973) 

Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

Gunther  Schuller Symphony  for  Brass  and  Percussion  (1949) 

In  honor  of  the  composer's  50th  birthday 

Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

INTERMISSION 

Preston  Trombly Chamber  Concerto  for  Piano  with  ten 

instruments  and  percussion  (1975)* 

First  performance 

Earle  Shenk,  pianist 
David  Stahl,  conductor 

Theodore  Antoniou Chorochronos  II  (1973) 

Sanford  Sylvan,  baritone 
Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 

*  commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard 

Baldwin  Piano 
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American  Chamber  Music  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury:  Music  of  Carter,  Porter  &  Ives  —  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players. 
Musical  Traditions  in  Asia:  Bali  — Gamelan 
Music  from  Sebatu  played  by  Gong  Kebyar 
of  Sebatu  Orchestra. 

Bartok:  Hungarian  Folk  Songs— Julia 
Hamari,  Mezzo-soprano;  Konrad  Richter, 
Piano. 

Bernstein:  Symphonic  Dances  From  'West 
Side  Story'/ Russo:  Three  Pieces  for  Blues 
Band  and  Orchestra  —  Siegel-Schwall 
Band;  San  Francisco  Symphony;  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Conductor. 

Bizet:  Carmen  — Marilyn  Home,  James 
McCracken,    others— The    Metropolitan 
Opera  production;  Leonard  Bernstein. 
Bull:  Keyboard  Music,  Fantasia  for  Viols  — 
Susi  Jeans  and  Johannes  Koch,  Virginals; 
Francis  Cameron,  Organ. 
Cage:  Variations  III,  plus  works  by  Zacher, 
Englert  and  Feldman   —  Zacher,  Allende- 
Blin,  percussion  and  winds. 
Debussy  and  Ravel:  Music  for  Two  Pianos 
and  Piano  Duet:  En  blanc  et  noir;  Ma  Mere 
I'Oye;    Petite   suite;    Rapsodie   espagnole; 
Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  others  —  Alfons  & 
Aloys  Kontarsky. 

Des  Prez:  Deploration  Sur  La  Mort 
D'Ockeghem  /  Ockeghem:  Missa  Pro 
Defunctis  —  Harrtburg  Wind  Ensemble  for 
Old  Music;  London  Pro  Cantione  Antiqua. 
Don  Cossack  Chorus: The  Cuckoo,  Kalinka, 
Stenka  Rasin  and  twelve  other  Russian 
favorites  — Serge  Jaroff. 
Gershwin:  Piano  Concerto  /  MacDowell: 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  —  Roberto  Szidon; 
London  Philharmonic;  Edward  Downes. 


Ginastera:  Harp  Concerto,  with  works  for 
harp  by  Saint-Saens  GTailleferre  —  Nicanor 
Zabaleta,  Harp;  ORTF;  Jean  Martinon. 
Grieg:  Peer  Gynt  Suites  Nos.  1  G  2;  Sigurd 
Jorsalfar  —  Berlin  Philharmonic;  Herbert 
von  Karajan. 

Early  Italian  Organ  Music:  Works  by 
Frescobaldi,  Porpora,  Casini  and  others, 
played  by  Fernando  Germani. 
lves:Three  Places  in  New  England/Ruggles: 
Sun-Treader  — Boston  Symphony;  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas. 

Nono:  Como  Una  Ola  De  Fuerza  Y  Luz  and 
Y  Entonces  Comprendio  — Slavka  Taskova, 
Soprano;  Maurizio  Pollini,  Piano;  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony;  Claudio  Abbado. 
Paganini:  Violin  Concertos  Nos.  1  G  2  — 
Shmuel  Ashkenasi,  Violin;  Vienna  Sym- 
phony; Heribert  Esser,  Conductor. 
Purcell:  Dido  and  Aeneas  —  Tatiana 
Troyanos,  Barry  McDaniel,  Patricia  John- 
son, others;  Monteverdi  Choir;  Northwest 
German  Radio  Orchestra;  Charles  Mac- 
kerras,  Conductor. 

Sviatoslav  Richter  on  Tour:  Works  of 
Scriabin,  Chopin  and  Debussy. 
Rossini:  La  Cenerentola— Teresa  Berganza, 
Luigi  Alva,  others;  Scottish  Opera  Chorus; 
London  Symphony  Orchestra;  Claudio 
Abbado,  Conductor. 

Takemitsu:  Stanza  No.  1;  Sacrifice;  Ring; 
Varelia  —  Various  performers. 
Verdi:  Rigoletto  —  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau, 
Renata  Scotto,  Carlo  Bergonzi,  others;  La 
Scala  Orchestra  &  Chorus;  Rafael  Kubelik. 
Spanish  Guitar  Music  of  Five  Centuries, 
Vols.  1  G  2:  Works  by  Soler,  Pisador,  Sor, 
Albeniz,  Falla,  others  — Narciso  Yepes,  Guitar. 
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And  you  thought  we  recorded  only  German  music! 

Incomparable  recordings  of  incomparable  performances. 
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FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Thursday,  August  14,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre  —  Concert  Hall,  Tanglewood 

Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  Conductor 


Olivier  Messiaen. 


L'Ascension  (1932) 

Quatre  Meditations  Symphoniques  pour  Orchestre 


I.  Majeste  du  Christ  demandant  sa  gloire  a  son  Pere 
Majesty  of  Christ  asking  glory  from  his  Father 

II.  Alleluias  sereins  d'une  ame  qui  desire  le  del 

Serene  Hallelujahs  of  a  Soul  desiring  Heaven 

III.  Alleluia  sur  la  trompette,  Alleluia  sur  la  cymbale 

Hallelujah  on  the  trumpet,  Hallelujah  on  the  Cymbal 

IV.  Prie"re  du  Christ  montant  vers  son  Pere 

Christ's  prayer  rising  to  his  Father 


Pierre  Boulez . 


Rituel  (1975) 

In  memoriam:  Bruno  Maderna 


First  American  Performance 
In  honor  of  the  composer's  50th  birthday 


INTERMISSION 


Stephen  Albert Voices  Within  (1975)* 

First  Performance 
Aaron  Copland Connotations  for  Orchestra  (1962) 

In  honor  of  the  composer's  75th  birthday 


'  commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Founda- 
tion at  Harvard 

Baldwin  Piano 
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PERSPECTIVES    OF 

NEW    MUSIC 


Editor 


Co-Editor 


Benjamin  Boretz 


Elaine  Barkin 


Volume  12,  1  and  2 

Special  Double  Issue 

includes 

Toward  the  Schoenberg  Centenary,  III 

Articles  by  Milton  Babbitt,  Herbert  Briin,  Dika  Newlin,  David  Lewin, 
Robert  Falck,  Elaine  Barkin,  Eric  Graebner,  Charles  Burkhart,  Jerry 
Dean  and  Kenneth  Gaburo. 


also 


Piano  Raga  Music 

Compose  Yourself 
(continued) 

A  Survey  of  New  Music 

A  World  of  Times 


Carlton  Gamer 

J.K.  Randall 

Steven  E.  Gilbert 

Benjamin  Boretz 


and  articles  and  reviews  by 

William  Drabkin,  Gerald  Warfield,  John  W.  Reid,  Otto  Laske,  Hubert 
S.  Howe,  Jr.,  and  Christopher  Wintle. 

$9.00  one  year  $17.50  two  years  $26.00  three  years 

$5.00  single  issues  $6.50  one  year  student  rate 

$.75  a  year  foreign  postage 


Published  Semi-Annually  by  Perspectives  of  New  Music,  Inc. 
Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  12504 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Friday,  August  15,  7:00  p.m. 
Shed,  Tanglewood 

Berkshire  Festival  Prelude  Concert 

Yvonne  Loriod,  piano 
Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Jules  Eskin,  cello 
Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Olivier  Messiaen Quatour  pour  la  fin  du  temps  (1941) 

I.  Liturgie  de  cristal 
Crystal  Liturgy 

II.   Vocalise,  pour  I'Ange  qui  annonce  la  fin  du  Temps 

Vocalise  for  the  Angel  Who  Announces  the  end  of  Time 

III.  Ab/me  des  oiseaux 

Abyss  of  the  Birds 

IV.  Intermede 

Intermezzo 

V.  Louange  a  I'Eternite  de  Jesus 

In  Praise  of  the  Eternity  of  Jesus 

VI.  Danse  de  la  fureur,  pour  les  sept  trompettes 
Dance  of  Fury,  for  the  Seven  Trumpets 

VII.  Fouillis  d'arcs-en-ciel,  pour  I'Ange  qui  announce  la  fin  du  Temps 

Cluster  of  Rainbows  for  the  Angel  Who  Announces  the  End  of  Time 

VIII.  Louange  a  I'lmmortalite  de  Jesus 

In  Praise  of  the  Immortality  of  Jesus 


Baldwin  Piano 


RCA  Victor  and  DGG  Records 


New  from  Acoustic  Research 


Seiji  Ozawa  chose  the  AFMOn  for  listening  at  home 


Seiji  Ozawa  is  Music  Director  of  both  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  He  listens  to  music  'live'  almost  every  day.  At  home  he 
continues  his  listening  with  AR-10n  speakers.  We  believe  that  a  high  fidelity 
speaker  system  could  receive  no  greater  compliment. 


Acoustic  Research 

1 0  American  Drive 
Norwood 

Massachusetts  02062 
Telephone  617  769  4200 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Saturday,  August  16,  8:30  p.m. 

Shed,  Tanglewood 
Berkshire  Festival  Concert 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  Conductor 


Yvonne  Loriod,  piano 

Jeanne  Loriod,  Ondes  Martenot 

Olivier  Messiaen 


Turangama-Symphonie  for  Piano 

Ondes  Martenot  and  Orchestra  (1946-8) 


I.  Introduction 

Moderi,  un  peu  vif 

II.  Chant  d'amour  1  (Song  of  love) 
Modere,  lourd 

III.  Turangaiila  1 
Presque' lent,  reueur 

IV.  Chant  d'amour  2 
Bien  Modere 

V  Joie  du  sang  des  etoiles  (Joy  of  the  Stars'  Blood) 
Un  peu  vif,  joyeux  et  passione 

INTERMISSION 


VI.  Jardin  du  sommeil  d 'Amour  (Garden  of  Love's  Sleep) 
Tres  modere,  tres  tendre 

VII.  Turanga\i\a2 

Piano  solo  un  peu  vif;  orchestra  modere 

VIII.  Developpement  de  I'amour  (Development  of  Love) 
Bien  modere 

IX.   Turangalila  3 
Modere 

X.  Finale 

Modere,  avec  une  grande  joie 


Baldwin  Piano 


RCA  Victor  and  DGG  Records 
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Berkshire  Music  Center  Fellowship  Program  —  1975 
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VIOLINS 

Tony  Adessa  (Milwaukee.  Wisconsin) 

Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company  Fellowship 
Gordon  Baughman  (Newark.  Ohio) 
Catherine  Bnlton  (Kingsport.  Tennessee) 
Tamara  Chernyak  (Leningrad.  USSR.) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Joan  Chnstenson  (Bedford.  Ohio) 
John  Connelly.  (Northporl.  New  York) 
DeniseDoolan  (Houston.  Texas) 
James  Durham  (Rochester.  New  York) 

Sabine  Royalty  Corporation  Fellowship 
Barbara  Englesberg  (Santa  Barbara.  California) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Stephen  Hefling  (Warren.  Ohio) 

Country  Curtains.  Inc  Fellowship 
John  Kennedy  (Milwaukee.  Wisconsin) 

Hon  &  Mrs  Peter  1  B  Lauan  Fellowship 
Peter  Kent  (Apple  Valley.  California) 

Bemecke  Scholarship 
Ann  Leathers  (Bedford.  New  York) 

WCHB.  Boston  Fellowship 
Judith  Ledbetter  (Tallahassee.  Florida) 
Lenore  Lehr  (Los  Angeles.  California) 

Stephen  &  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
Shaian  Leventhal  (Madison.  Wisconsin) 

Lee  Sowings  Bank  Fellowship 
Joseph  McGauley  (Uniondale.  New  York) 

Kousseuilzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Cynthia  Mancinelli  (Bloomington.  Illinois) 
Robert  Manero  (Worcester.  Massachusetts) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Ralph  Matson  (Livonia.  Michigan) 

Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 
Ann  Ourada  (Buffalo.  Minnesota) 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
•Joel  Pitchon  (Scarsdale.  New  York) 

Arthur  M  Abell  Scholarship 
Marilyn  Reynolds  (Levittown.  New  York) 

Berkshire  County  Sowings  Bonk  Fe/louiship 
Kenneth  Stalberg  (Silver  Spring.  Maryland) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Deborah  Steiner  (Oakland.  California) 
Bradley  Stewart  (York.  Pennsylvania) 
Union  Federal  Savings  Fellowship 
Ronald  Whaley  (Bloomington.  Indiana) 

VIOLAS 

Lynne  Edelson  (Massapequa.  New  York) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
John  Englund  (Newton  Highlands.  Massachu- 
setts) 

Rodney  Williams  Fellowship 
Barbara  Friedhoff  (Portland.  Oregon) 

Morns  Finkelstein  Memorial  Scholarship 
Penelope  Knuth  (Manhasset.  New  York) 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Scott  Lewis  (St  Peter.  Minnesota) 
Patricia  McCarty  (Wichita.  Kansas) 

C  D  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Delores  Mulder  (Northampton,  Massachusetts) 

Young  Artist  Award  —  Susan  G.  Hitchcock 

Fund 


Karen  Simberg  (Linden.  Michigan) 

Kousseuitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

Carol  Snowdon  (Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania) 
Selly  A  Eisemonn  Memorial  Fellowship 

David  Vogel  (Ithaca.  New  York) 


CELLOS 

Anton  Bovaird  (Van  Nuys.  California) 
Ann  Cohen  (Elmsford.  New  York) 

CO  Jackson  Master  A  ward  Fellowship 
Sue  Durham  (Rochester.  New  York) 
Sato  Knudson  (Newton.  Massachusetts) 

Bemecke  Scholarship 
Haden  McKay  (Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts) 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Carol  Morrow  (Berkeley.  California) 

Chanin  Fellowship 
Kan  Padgett  (East  Northporl,  New  York) 
Bonnie  Rapier  (Duxbury.  Massachusetts) 
Holly  Singer  (New  York.  New  York) 

Marian  Voorhees  Bultenheim  Fellowship 
Steven  Smith  (Mystic,  Connecticut) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Ten  Wilkinson  (Bradenton.  Florida) 

Fromm  Fellowship 


BASSES 

Edwin  Barker  (Plattsburgh.  New  York) 

Kandell  Fellowship 
Anthony  Beadle  (Hanover.  Massachusetts) 
Randall  Butler  (Mansfield.  Ohio) 

C  D.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Charles  Garrett  (Dearborn.  Michigan) 
Betsy  Heston  (Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania) 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
Paula  Holmes  (Coral  Gables.  Florida) 


FLUTES 

Kevin  Hosten  (St  Albans.  New  York) 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
Barbara  Jacobson  (Scotch  Plains.  New  Jersey) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Lisa  Norton  (Huntington,  New  York) 
Michele  Sahm  (Staten  Island.  New  York) 

Bemecke  Scholarship 
Edward  Schultz  (Uniontown.  Pennsylvania) 


OBOES 

William  Banovetz  (Silver  Bay,  Minnesota) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Jonathan  Dlouhy  (Bedford.  Ohio) 

Arthur  Fiedler  Financial  Aid  Fund  Fellowship 
Stuart  Dunkel  (Butler,  New  Jersey) 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Robert  Stephenson  (Philadelphia.Pennsylvania) 
Bruce  Weinstein  (Flushing,  New  York) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


CLARINETS 

Linda  Bartley  (Fredonia.  New  York) 

Country  Curtains.  Inc.  Fellowship 
Gerritt  DeVries  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan) 
Jess  Gross  (Brookline,  Massachusetts) 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Scholarship 
Sheryl  Kartzmer  (Brighton,  Massachusetts) 

Young  Artist  Award  —  Susan  G    Hitchcock 

Fund 
Roy  White  (Oxon  Hill.  Maryland) 

U.S.  Components.  Inc.  Fellowship 


BASSOONS 

Rodney  Boyd  (Topeka.  Kansas) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
John  Hunt  (Arlington,  Virginia) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Wendy  Large  (Roseland,  New  Jersey) 

Georg  Zepler  Memorial  Fellowship 
Toni  Lipton  (Hewlett,  New  York) 

Bradley  Fellowship 
Danny  Phipps  (Pasadena,  Maryland) 

Arthur  Fiedler  Financial  Aid  Fund  Fellowship 


HORNS 

Tony  Cecere  (Ann  Arbor.  Michigan) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Steven  Gross  (Ann  Arbor.  Michigan) 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Fellowship 
Marc  Guy  (Parma,  Ohio) 
Elizabeth  Mazur  (Laguna  Hills.  California) 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Robin  Merriman  (Ashland.  Oregon) 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Pamela  Paikin  (Nanuet,  New  York) 

Fromm  Fellowship 


TRUMPETS 

Ronald  Blais  (Manville.  Rhode  Island) 
John  Can-oil  (Ottawa,  Illinois) 

Kousseuitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Brian  Moon  (Livonia,  Michigan) 

Stanley  Home  Products  Fellowship 
Sally  Nelson  (Wayne,  Pennsylvania) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Mark  Schubert  (Brookline.  Massachusetts) 


TROMBONES 

Joel  Elias  (Schenectady,  New  York) 
Peter  Harvey  (Delmar,  New  York) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
LaMar  Jones  (Bowling  Green,  Ohio) 

Edgar  Stern  Memorial  Fellowship 
Robert  Moir  (Marlboro,  Massachusetts) 

First  Agricultural  Bank  Fellowship 
Peter  Pettit  (Toledo,  Ohio) 
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TUBAS 

Lance  Nagels  (Pointe  Claire,  Quebec) 
Frederick  Brandt  Trust  Fellowship 

Gary  Ofenloch  (Boston,  Massachusetts) 
Alan  Scovell  Fellowship 


PERCUSSION 

Ken  Aronoff  (Stockbridge.  Massachusetts) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Mark  Belair  (New  York.  New  York) 

Adams  Supermarket  Fellowship 
Steven  Ferrera  (Maynard.  Massachusetts) 

BeinecJce  Scholarship 
Matthew  Gordy  (Newtonville.  Massachusetts) 
John  Grimes  (Key  West.  Florida) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Neil  Grover  (Bellmore.  New  York) 


HARPS 

Douglas  Rioth  (Corollton.  Missouri) 
Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Rita  Tursi  (Rochester,  New  York) 


PIANISTS 

Daniel  Blumenthal  (Paris.  France) 

Wulsm  Fellowship 
Suzanne  Cheetham  (Wallasey.  Merseyside. 
England) 
Fromm  Fellowship 
Constance  Geanakoplos  (North  Haven, 
Connecticut) 
Asher  J.  Shuffer  Memorial  Fellowship 


William  Goldenberg  (New  York.  New  York) 

Wulsm  Fellowship 
Jay  Gottlieb  (Brooklyn.  New  York) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Heidi  Lowy  (Short  Hills.  New  Jersey) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
John  McKinnon  (Port  Huron,  Michigan) 

Margaret  Boyer  Fellowship 
Walter  Pate  (Mary  ville.  Tennessee) 

Ada  Holding  Miller  National  Federation 

of  Music  Clubs  Fellowship 
Earle  Shenk  (Berkeley.  California) 

Wulsin  Fellowship 

CONDUCTORS 

Jose  Contreras  (Dominican  Republic) 

Dr  Merrill  H  Ross  Memorial  Fellowship 
Tom  Fulton  (Memphis.  Tennessee) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
David  Ramadanoff  (Fort  Lee.  New  Jersey) 

Koussevitzky  Memorial  Fellowship 
David  Stahl  (Jackson  Heights.  New  York) 

Antek  Memorial  Fellowship 


VOCALISTS 

George  Bang  (New  York,  New  York) 

CD  Jackson  Award  Fellowship 
Roberta  Cobos  (Charlotte,  North  Carolina) 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Fellowship 
William  Dresskell  (Temple,  Arizona) 

Florence  Herzog  Arginteanu  Fellowship 
Robert  Guarino  (Westerly.  Rhode  Island) 

Vargas  Manufacturing  Company  Fellowship 
Suzanne  Ishee  (Fayetteville.  North  Carolina) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


Ellen  Lang  (Buffalo.  New  York) 

Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
Beverly  Morgan  (Hanover,  New  Hampshire) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Daisy  Newman  (East  Cleveland.  Ohio) 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Judith  Nicosia  (Hopewell,  New  Jersey) 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Susan  Palmatier  (Evanston,  Illinois) 

Paul  Foster  Clark  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kirn  Scown  (Jamaica  Plain.  Massachusetts) 
Cheryl  Studer  (Midland.  Michigan) 
Sanford  Sylvan  (Syosset,  New  York) 

High  Fidelity  Musical  America  Fellowship 


VOCAL COACHES 

Lily  Brissman  (Bolton,  Connecticut) 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
Robert  Kopelson  (New  York.  New  York) 


COMPOSERS 

Peter  Homans  (Georgetown,  Connecticut) 

ASCAPRudolfNissim  Fellowship 
Carson  Kievman  (Atlanta,  Georgia) 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Arthur  Kreiger  (Milford,  Connecticut) 

Bruno  Maderna  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jay  Reise  (Oradell.  New  Jersey) 
Judy  Shatin  (South  Orange,  New  Jersey) 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
David  Shuler  (Poughkeepsie,  New  York) 
Judith  Weir  (Harrow-on-the-Hili,  England) 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Scott  Wheeler  (Darien,  Connecticut) 

Margarel  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  also  supported  in  part  through  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  in  Washington,  DC. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  generosity  of  Acoustic  Research,  Advent, 
Beyer,  and  Revox.  who  provided  recording  equipment  for  the  1975  session. 
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here's  a  word  for  a  company 
that  supplies  more  studio  pianos  to  America's  schools  than  anyone  else. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  produced  the  first  "new"  concert 
grand  piano  in  our  modern  era —  a  piano  whose  increased  versatility  of 
tonal  quality  and  control,  smoother  power,  greater  resonance  and 
richness  has  won  enthusiastic  support  of  artists  and  critics  worldwide. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  designed,  engineered  and 
produced  the  first— and  only— true  Electropiano  laboratory  with  piano 
action,  strings,  and  plate— an  instrument  that  makes  comprehensive 
group  instruction  practical  and  productive. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  developed  the  closest  thing  to  an 
authentic  church  organ— a  "straight"  electronic  organ  that  has 
independently  voiced  stops,  each  with  separate  circuits  designed  to 
emulate  the  voice  qualities  of  classic  and  Baroque  organs. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  provides  numerous  annual  grants, 
scholarships,  and  achievement  awards  to  deserving  students  and  artists 
throughout  the  country. 

There's  a  word  for  a  company  that  can  do  all  these  things. 

The  word  is  BALDWIN. 
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They're 

playing 

our 

song: 


"Rhapsody  in  Green" 


What  else  would  they  play  at 
Tanglewood?  A  pastorale.  A  sylvan 
symphony. 

Extraordinarily  well. 

They're  outstanding  young 
musicians,  selected  through  auditions 
at  high  schools  around  the  country  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year, 
offers  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  available  anywhere.  Members 


of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Private  study 
with  master  artists.  Performance  with 
chamber  music  and  orchestral 
groups.  Or  participation  in  an  in- 
depth  vocal  program  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Institute  Chorus.  And  for 
students  at  the  college  and  post- 
graduate level:  seminars  in  piano  and 
harp  and  an  applied  music  program 
for  experienced  instumentalists. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  offered  by  Boston 


University  School  for  the  Arts  in 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  June  29  through  August  24, 
1975. 

For  further  information  about 
the  Institute,  or  about  music  pro- 
grams leading  to  degrees  at  the 
bachelor,  master  and  doctoral 
levels,  contact: 
Norman  Dello  Joio,  dean 
Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 

COLIN     DAVIS 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Ei>  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  limpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


IMIitC 

FM    90.3   mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothingelselikeit 
in  broadcasting!)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 


Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  bulletin. 


WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 


National  Public  Radio 

Qr^ry-^  for  eastern  New  York 
I    U      and  western  New  England 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


a  place  to  think 


An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to 
180  lots. 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 


becket 


Tanglewood 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  of  the  Tan- 
glewood grounds  stands  a  small  red 
cottage,  a  replica  of  the  building  in 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  from 
the  early  summer  of  1850  to  November 
of  1851.  The  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  apparently  agreed  with 
Hawthorne,  for  the  time  he  spent  here 
was  an  unusually  productive  one. 
Among  the  works  he  completed  was 
The  Wonder  Book,  a  collection  of  fan- 
ciful tales  which  take  place  in  a  locale 
for  which  Hawthorne  invented  the 
name  'Tanglewood.'  Shortly  after- 
wards he  completed  a  similar  volume 
entitled  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Wil- 
liam Aspinwall  Tappan,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant and  banker,  in  turn  appropriated 
the  name  for  his  neighboring  estate,  an 


Hadley,  and  the  venture  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  promoters  in- 
corporated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  following  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in 
the  next  summer's  concerts.  The  Or- 
chestra's Trustees  accepted,  and  it  was 
on  August  13  1936  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concert  in  the 
Berkshires.  The  event  took  place  at 
'Holmwood,'  a  former  Vanderbuilt  es- 
tate, today  Foxhollow  School.  The 
series,  which  again  consisted  of  three 
concerts,  was  given  under  a  tent,  and  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people  attended. 
In  the  winter  of  1936,  the  descendants 
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estate  which  would  later  become  the 
summer  home  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Hawthorne  was  but 
one  of  several  famous  writers  who 
were  drawn  to  the  Berkshire  coun- 
tryside. Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Mel- 
ville were  sometime  residents,  and  so 
too  were  many  well-to-do  Bostonians 
and  New  Yorkers,  some  of  whom  built 
magnificent  summer  homes  in  the 
area,  a  location  that  had  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  great  beauty 
spots  of  New  England.  It  was  on  one 
such  estate,  the  Dan  Hanna  Farm  at 
Interlaken,  that  a  group  of  music  lov- 
ing summer  residents  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  in  Au- 
gust 1934.  These  were  performed  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under  the  direction    of   Henry 


of  William  Aspinwall  Tappan,  Mrs 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  As- 
pinwall Tappan,  offered  Tanglewood, 
with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of 
lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  12  1937  the  Festival's  largest 
crowd  thus  far  assembled  under  a  tent 
for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert,  a 
program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As 
Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  over- 
powering the  music  and  causing  the 
concert  to  be  interrupted  three  times 
before  the  first  half  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  second  half  of  the  program 
had  to  be  changed,  because  of  water 
damage  to  some  of  the  instruments, 
and    when    the    concert    ended,    Miss 


nee  Festival 

America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival 

July  1  -  August  23  at  Lee,  Mass. 

34th  Year  in  the  Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

Norman  Walker,  Director 

Grace  Badorek,  Comptroller 

Donald  Westwood,  Promotional  Director 

NEW  PROGRAM  EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  7:30  P.M. 

FIRST  WEEK- July  1-5 
Linda  Di  Bona  &  Chris  Jensen 
Theatre  Dance  Collection 
Chiang  Ching 

SECOND  WEEK  July  8-12 

Emily  Frankel 

Joan  Miller  Dance  Company 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 

THIRD  WEEK  July  15-19 
Murray  Louis  Dance  Company 

FOURTH  WEEK  July  22-26 
Cliff  Keuter  Dance  Company 
Nala  Najan 

FIFTH  WEEK  July  29  -  August  2 
Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Company 

SIXTH  WEEK  August  5-9 
Boston  Ballet  Company 

E.  Virginia  Williams,  Artistic  Director 

SEVENTH  WEEK  August  12-16 
Margaret  Beals 
Dancers  —  Soloists  from 
American  Ballet  Theatre 

EIGHTH  WEEK  August  19-23 
Five  by  Two  (Jane  Kosminsky  & 
Bruce  Becker)  and  Guest  Artists 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 


Performances:  Performances  are  held  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Curtain  times:  Tuesday, 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
8:40  p.m.  Thursday  and  Saturday  Matinees: 
3:00  p.m.  Tickets:  $7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron  or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office,  Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

call  10  a.m.  -9  p.m.  (413)  243-0745. 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow:  Approx.  150 
mi.  from  Boston  or  New  York,  near  Tangle- 
wood. Take  the  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike.  Public  transportation 
from  Boston  via  Greyhound;  from  New  York 
via  Greyhound  or  Bonanza  Bus.  For  bus 
information  call  (617)  423-5810  or 
(212)  594-2000. 


Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238 

(413)243-0745 
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If  music 

be  the  food 

of  love, 

play  on! 


^P  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink  to  the  patrons  of  Tanglewood  for  years. 


LEISURE  LEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 


Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the 
Festival's  founders,  came  to  the  stage 
and  told  the  audience  that  the  storm 
had  proved  conclusively  the  need  for  a 
shed.  $100,000  would  be  needed  for 
this  purpose,  she  said,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount 
was  fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the 
Music  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  emi- 
nent architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and 
these  were  then  modified  by  Josef 
Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  di- 
rected construction.  Miraculously,  the 
structure  was  completed  on  June  16 
1938,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  inaugural  concert,  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

For  Koussevitzky,  the  event  repre- 
sented the  partial  fulfillment  of  one  of 
his  fondest  dreams,  a  dream  that 
would  be  completely  realized  two  sum- 
mers later  with  the  opening  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  He  thought  of 
the  two  institutions  as  a  single  entity, 
a  'creative  musical  center,'  he  wrote, 
'where  the  greatest  living  composers 
will  teach  the  art  of  composition;  the 
greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect 
performance;  the  greatest  conductors, 
the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras 
and  choruses.  The  most  eminent  think- 
ers and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A 
free  cooperation  of  such  an  elite  will 
certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new 
and  great  values  of  art;  in  the  radi- 
ation of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and, 
finally,  in  the  education  and  training 
of  a  new  generation  of  American  art- 
ists.' 

By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall, 
the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several 
small  studios  had  been  built,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  as  to 
attract  nearly  100,000  visitors.  Tan- 
glewood today  draws  nearly  a  quarter 
million  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  there  are  weekly 
'Prelude'  concerts  and  open  rehearsals, 
there  is  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  there  are  al- 
most daily  concerts  by  the  gifted 
young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  perform  annually,  and  the 
Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  con- 
certs by  popular  artists.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  mu- 
sic but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical 
forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
which  makes  the  Festival  truly  unique. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  have  become  a  fit- 
ting shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  vital,  humanistic  tra- 
dition which  was  his  legacy. 


SCULPTURE     AT     TANGLEWOOD 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglcwood  this  summer  are  by  four  distinguished  artists: 
Harry  Bertoia,  Masayuki  Nagare,  Herbert  Ferber  and  Forrest  Myeks. 


Born  in  San  Lorenzo,  Italy,  Harry  Bertoia 
studied  with  Eliel  Saarinen  in  this  country, 
has  worked  extensively  in  metal  work,  ab- 
stract jewelry,  graphics  and  sculpture,  and 
has  exhibited  in  the  leading  museums  of 
the  United  States. 

Masayuki  Nagare's  background  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  traditional  religion  and  art  of 
Japan.  His  life  has  known  years  of  contem- 
plation and  intense  periods  of  self-study  in 
sculptural  forms.  Nagare's  commissions  in- 
clude works  for  the  Juilliard  School  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Bertoia  and  Nagare  are 


represented  by  the  Staempfli  Gallery. 

Herbert  Ferber 's  work,  which  is  exhibited 
widely  here  and  abroad,  appears  in  impor- 
tant private  collections  as  well  as  in  leading 
museums.  Represented  by  the  Emmerich 
Gallery  in  New  York,  he  divides  his  time 
between  New  York  and  North  Egremont. 

Forrest  Myers,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Park  Place  Gallery  in  New  York,  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Great  Barrington.  His  work 
appears  in  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 


Masayuki  Nagare:   Loneliness,  1966 
Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York 


Herbert  Ferber:  Morgan  II,  1971 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 
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Spend  an  evening-or  a  week-with  us! 


&>_ 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  with  flickering 
gaslights,  polished  walnut  and 
shining  brass. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  from 
11  P.M.  to  2,  draft  beer,  peanuts, 
great  snacks  and  an  old-time 
piano.  A  perfect  way  to  continue 
your  evening  out. 

ER2MNC  IRON. 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 


The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent 
modern  14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berkshires ...  a  complete  resort  complex 
with  luxurious  air-conditioned  rooms  and 
suites,  dining  in  three  restaurants,  glass- 
domed  pool,  saunas,  cinema,  indoor  parking 
and  two-level  shopping  plaza— all  under 
one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 

Restaurant— elegant 

new  buffet  Wednes- 
day through  Saturday; 
superb  food  plus  a 
carafe  of  wine,  just  $6.25. 
Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  initimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
by  poolside. 


Emerald  Room 

...skytop cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


JiDolonioJ 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


*lnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 


<£>] 


Map  of  Tanglewood 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


MOUNTAIN 


VALLEY 
ESTATES 

RtcAmnJ  ~£*n0X,   Tffass. 


M 


•  An  exclusive  community  of  forty  single  family  dwellings  in  Lenox 
and  Richmond. 

•  Homesites  available  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  acres  with   re- 
strictive covenants. 

•  Appealing  low  tax  rate. 

•  Over  80  acres  of  common  ground  for  recreational  use. 

•  Ideally  located  in  the  Berkshires  .  .  .  just  ten  minutes  from  Tan- 
glewood, Pittsfield,  ski  area,  Racquet  Club  for  tennis  etc. 

•  Superb  views  of  The  Berkshire  Hills  and  Mt.  Greylock.     > 

•  Financing  available.     •  Brochure  upon  request.  \ 


PJTTSFISl 


ftLCHMOHV 


M.  J.  QUIGLEY,  Realtor 

101  South  Street     Pittsfield,  Mass. 


443-5350  or  443-1 561 
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The  Music  Director 


Seiji  Ozawa,  who  became  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
have  headed  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881.  The  successor  of 
such   historic   figures   as    Karl    Muck, 


Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
and  Charles  Munch,  Mr  Ozawa  had 
served  as  Music  Adviser  during  the 
preceding  season,  and  before  that  he 
had  appeared  on  numerous  occasions 
as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935, 
he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting,  and  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition 
of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France. 
One  of  the  judges,  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  invited  him  to 
study  at  Tanglewood  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Or- 
chestra began.  He  was  made  an  assis- 
tant conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic at  the  beginning  of  the  1961- 
1962  season,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  season  that  he  made  his  first 
full-length  professional  concert  ap- 
pearance in  North  America,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964 
he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the 
start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he  be- 
came Music  Director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  a  post  he  relinquished  after 
four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  guest-conducting.   During  the 


summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera 
for  the  first  time  —  Cost  fan  tutte  at 
Salzburg,  where  he  conducts  again  this 
summer  — and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  festi- 
val. That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and  later  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  of 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmon- 
ic. He  will  return  to  Berlin  in  1976  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  in  perform- 
ances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
and  the  Berlioz  Requiem. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  became  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  holds  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. His  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  include  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust, 
Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach, 
and  Ravel's  Bolero,  Rapsodie  espag- 
nole  and  La  Valse.  He  and  the  Orches- 
tra are  currently  recording  the  com- 
plete orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  Mr 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra are  scheduled  to  tour  Europe 
in  February  of  1976. 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 

Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


A  complete  source  for,  China,  Glass, 
Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles,  Lamps  &, 
Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery, 
Woodenware,  Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper, 
Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  woven 
Coverlets,  Place  Mats  &  Table  Linens, 
Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hard- 
ware, Franklin  Stoves,  Andirons  & 
Fireplace  Equipment, Pictures.  Wall 
Hangings, Mechanical  Banks,  Excit- 
ing Imports,  Decorative  Accessories, 
Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers, 
Upholstered  &  Early  American  Furn- 
iture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williams- 
burg "  and  "Museum  Collection"  Repro- 
S  auctions,  Authentic  Americana  and 
distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


X 


? 

• 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


Preserves 

Gourmet  Foods  Papeteries 

„    .   _    .  Herbs  and  Spiees 

Maple  Products     „       _  ,    ,  /  , 
Home  Baked  Goods 
Choice  Cheeses     Coffee    Tea    Hi)ney 

Jams  and  Jellies  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 
Apothecary  Jars    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 

Imported  Delicacies   Old-Fashioned    2>Te-w     IExi.g-la.ri.cVs       ^.wiericana  ivls.rlcetpla.ee  V 
Candy  O-KE-A-T    BA.RRING-T01T,    3w£.A.SS. 


In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7 


1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington 


fyft  Own 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEW  WORKER 

by 

J.TlLL 

tJLTD. 


Telephone:  413-5281500 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

records  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

exclusively  for 


HectorBerfice  % 

La  Damnation  de  Faust 

EiausB\^nfeftirnrffi-TheDarrnTationofFaust  I 

ErfithMahrs  Smart  Burmws  | 

OoraldM^tyie-ThomasFiad  1 

"EmglewaodFesmrf  Chorus  I 

BoslDnSymphonyOrchestra 

SopQzawB 


BEETHOVEN  KUWIERKONZERT  NR5  ES-Dl'R 

PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  5  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH.  PIANO 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  SEMI  OZAWA 


2530438 


TheirLatest  Recording! 

Berlioz: 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

Mathis  •  Dickison  •  Burrows 
Mclntyre  •  Paul  •  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  ■  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  •  2709048  •  3  LPs 


mm 


on 


Marketed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated 
810Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


2530358 


2530475 

First  Recording  in  Ozawa's  Ravel  Cycle! 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  August  15  1975 
at  7pm 


Weekend  Prelude 

YVONNE  LORIOD 

piano 

members  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


MESSIAEN 


Quartet  for  the  End  of  Time 

Crystal  Liturgy 

Vocalise  for  the  Angel  Who  Announces  the  End  of  Time 

Abyss  of  the  Birds 

Intermezzo 

In  Praise  of  the  Eternity  of  Jesus 

Dance  of  Fury,  for  the  Seven  Trumpets 

Cluster  of  Rainbows  for  the  Angel  Who  Announces  the  End  of  Time 

In  Praise  of  the  Immortality  of  Jesus 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
violin 

HAROLD  WRIGHT 

clarinet 

JULES  ESKIN 
cello 

YVONNE  LORIOD 

piano 


Yvonne  Loriod  is  playing  the  Baldwin  Piano 


Yvonne  Loriod 


Yvonne  Loriod 
Piano 


Yvonne  Loriod,  born  at  Houilles,  near 
Paris,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  she  studied  piano  with 
Lazare  Levy  and  composition  with  Oli- 
vier Messiaen.  She  began  her  musical 
studies  at  an  early  age  and  by  the  time 
she  was  fourteen  she  had  in  her  reper- 
tory the  Well-  Tempered  Clavier  of  Bach, 
the  thirty-two  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  the 
complete  piano  works  of  Chopin  and 
Schumann,  and  all  of  Mozart's  piano 
concertos.  As  a  student  at  the  Conser- 
vatory, she  was  awarded  seven  first 
prizes,  and  the  recordings  she  has  made 
since  that  time  have  earned  her  the 
Grand  Prix  du  Disque  eight  times.  Mme 
Loriod  has  concertized  extensively  in 
Europe,  Scandinavia,  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  United  States.  She  appeared  as  solo- 
ist with  the  Orchestra  in  the  world  pre- 
miere of  the  Turangalila-Symphonie. 
Particularly  well  known  as  an  interpreter 
of  contemporary  music,  Mme  Loriod 
has  appeared  as  piano  soloist  in  nearly 
all  of  the  performances  of  the  Symphonie 
that  have  been  given  since  1949.  At  the 
present  time  Mme  Loriod  is  visiting 
Tanglewood  with  her  husband,  giving 
seminars  in  piano  and  chamber  music 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


This  evening's  concert  is  part  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  record  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO   /   DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  RECORDS 


Joseph  Silverstein 
Violin 

Joseph  Silverstein,  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  the  beginning  of  the  1971-1972 
season  and  concertmaster  since  1962, 
joined  the  Orchestra  in  1955.  He  was 
then,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  the 
youngest  member.  Born  in  Detroit,  he 
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BROADCASTING 
SCHEDULE 


The  Friday  evening  concerts 

at  Tanglewood 

will  be  broadcast  live  bv: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM) 

WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me.  (90.9) 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me.  (90.1) 


The  Saturday  evening  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

WGBH-FM  Boston 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  by: 

WGBH-FM  (Boston) 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Sys- 
tems are  used  to  monitor  the  ra- 
dio broadcasts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  ADS, 
Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of 
Cambridge,  also  provides 
BRAUN  high  fidelity  loudspeak- 
ers for  the  monitoring  and 
recording  of  concerts. 


Joseph  Si/verstein  Jules  Eskin 

studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  later  with  Josef  Gingold 
and  Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition,  and 
a  year  later  won  the  Naumberg  Founda- 
tion Award.  Before  coming  to  Boston 
he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston, 
Denver  and  Philadelphia.  Joseph  Sil- 
verstein  has  established  an  international 
reputation  as  soloist  and  as  first  vio- 
linist of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  In  1967  he  led  their  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  in 
1969  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Florida.  During  past  seasons  he  has  per- 
formed over  30  concertos  with  the  Or- 
chestra, and  has  recorded  those  by  Bar- 
tdk  and  Stravinsky  for  RCA. 

As  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  Joseph  Silverstein  has 
made  many  recordings  of  chamber  music 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Chairman 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  also  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Music  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  Boston  University.  In  addi- 
tion he  teaches  privately.  In  1970  he 
received  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Mu- 
sic from  Tufts  University.  During  the 
1969-1970  season  he  made  his  debut  as 
conductor  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 


Jules  Eskin 
Cello 

Jules  Eskin,  principal  cello  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  came  to  Boston  in  1964 
from  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where  he 
held  the  same  chair  for  three  years  under 
George  Szell's  direction.  In  1954  he  won 
the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award  and  in 
the  same  year  made  his  debut  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York,  under  the  Foundation's 
auspices.  Hejoined  the  Dallas  Symphony 
and  was  later  first  cellist  of  the  New  York 
City  Opera  and  Ballet  Orchestra.  In  1961 
he  made  a  thirteen  week  recital  tour  of 
Europe,  and  has  in  the  years  since  given 
recitals  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  including  several  in  Boston,  and 
in  Washington,  D.C.  For  three  years  he 
played  with  Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival 
with  Casals,  Alexander  Schneider  and 
Rudolf  Serkin.  He  has  also  been  soloist 
and  Master  Teacher  at  the  Sarasota 
(Florida)  Music  Festival. 


Harold  Wright 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  with  whom  he  has  traveled  on 
their  national  and  international  tours. 
He  has  played  several  concertos  with 
the  Orchestra,  including  the  Brahms 
Double,  the  Beethoven  Triple,  the  Haydn 
C  major,  the  Dvorak,  and  the  Schumann. 
Under  Jorge  Mester,  William  Steinberg 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  he  has  performed 
Strauss'  Don  Quixote  on  several  occa- 
sions with  the  Orchestra.  He  has  also 
played  the  solo  cello  part  in  Haydn's 
Sinfonia  Concertante  with  the  Orchestra 
at  Tanglewood  in  the  summers  of  1969 
and  1973,  and  was  soloist  with  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  Orchestra  in  a  per- 
formance of  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Vari- 
ations. With  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  he  has  made  many 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon, 
including  a  solo  recording  of  the  De- 
bussy Cello  Sonata. 

Harold  Wright 
Clarinet 

Harold  Wright,  principal  clarinet  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania. 
He  started  to  play  the  clarinet  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  later  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  where 
his  teacher  was  Ralph  McLane.  He 
played  with  the  Houston  and  Dallas 
Symphonies  before  his  appointment  to 
the  principal  clarinet  chair  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Symphony.  For  five 
years  he  took  part  in  the  Casals  Festi- 
vals, and  played  at  the  Marlboro  Festi- 
val for  eighteen.  In  past  years  he  has 
made  many  recordings,  including  albums 
of  the  Brahms  sonatas,  Copland's  Sex- 
tet, Mozart's  Clarinet  Quintet,  and,  with 
Rudolf  Serkin  and  Benita  Valente,  Schu- 
bert's Shepherd  on  the  Rock.  His  cham- 
ber music  activities  have  included  appear- 
ances with  the  world's  leading  quartets, 
the  Galimir,  Guarneri,  Juilliard  and 
Budapest  among  them.  He  has  toured 
on  several  occasions  to  Europe  and 
South  America  both  with  the  National 
Symphony  and  the  Marlboro  Festival 
players.  Harold  Wright  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
with  whom  he  has  recorded  for  Deut- 
sche Grammophon.  During  his  career 
he  has  taught  privately  and  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America  in  Washington. 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Program  Notes 


Friday  August  15  1975 
at  9pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

STANISLAW  SKROWACZEWSKI 

conductor 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


*Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B  flat  minor     op.  23 

Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso 
Andante  semplice 
Allegro  con  fuoco 

GARY  GRAFFMAN 


INTERMISSION 


*Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     op.  36 

Andante  sostenuto- moderato  con  anima 

Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

Scherzo:  allegro  (pizzicato  ostinato) 

Finale:  allegro  con  fuoco 


Gary  Graff  man  is  playing  the  Baldwin  Piano 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO   /    DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Peter  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  1840-1893 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B  flat  minor 
op.  23 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Tchaikovsky's  two 
famous  concertos,  concertos  which  yield 
to  none  in  popularity  today,  were  met 
with  downright  rejection  when  first  ex- 
amined by  the  virtuosos  to  whom  the 
composer  submitted  them  for  an  opin- 
ion. The  Violin  Concerto  was  declared 
unplayable  by  Leopold  Auer  and  thus 
given  a  reputation  which  had  to  be  lived 
down.  The  Piano  Concerto  fared  no 
better  when  it  was  first  tried  out  by 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  in  1874  in  an  empty 
classroom  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory. 
Rubinstein  was  the  Director,  a  famous 
pianist  like  his  brother  Anton,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  close  friend. 

When  the  composer  had  finished, 
Rubinstein  burst  into  a  storm  of  invec- 
tive, tearing  the  work  to  pieces  in  every 
part.  Tchaikovsky  was  wounded  to  the 
quick.  His  letters  on  the  subject  show 
not  so  much  the  anger  of  an  outraged 
artist  as  dismay  at  the  tone  of  what 
seemed  to  him  hard  dislike  from  one 
he  had  deeply  loved. 

Tchaikovsky,  on  breaking  with  Rubin- 
stein, struck  his  name  from  the  score, 
and  inscribed  in  its  place  that  of  Hans 
von  Biilow,  whom  he  had  not  yet  met 
but  who,  according  to  their  mutual 
friend  Klindworth,  had  been  enthusi- 
astically making  known  his  piano  pieces. 
Biilow  warmly  embraced  this  oppor- 
tunity to  play  the  Concerto  as  a  new 
gospel  from  Russia,  and  wrote  to  Tchai- 
kovsky, in  acknowledgement  of  the  dedi- 
cation, phrases  which  stand  in  grotesque 
contrast  to  the  reported  phrases  of 
Rubinstein:  'The  ideas  are  so  original, 
so  noble,  so  powerful;  the  details  are 
so  interesting,  and  though  there  are 
many  of  them  they  do  not  impair  the 
clarity  and  the  unity  of  the  work.  The 
form  is  so  mature,  ripe,  distinguished 
in  style,  intention  and  labor  being  every- 
where concealed.  I  would  weary  you  if 
I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  your  work,  characteristics  which 
compel  me  to  congratulate  equally  the 
composer  and  those  who  are  destined 
to  enjoy  it.' 

When   the    Concerto   was   first   per- 
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for  the  benefit  of  the 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Tuesday  August  19 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
CONCERTS 

all  afternoon,  beginning  at  2.30pm 


GALA  CONCERT  at  8.30pm 


HANDEL 

Suite  from  the  Music  for 
the  Royal  Fireworks 

members  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA, 

the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA  and  the  BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY  YOUNG  ARTISTS 

ORCHESTRA  conducted  by 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


GERSHWIN 

An  American  in  Paris 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA  conducted  by 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER 


COPLAND 

El  Salon  Mexico 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA  conducted  by 

AARON  COPLAND 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

1812,  Ouverture  Solennelle 
(with  cannon) 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA  and  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA  conducted  by 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

— fireworks  over  Lake  Mahkeenac  — 


TICKETS  PRICED  AT 

$4.50,  $5.50,  $6,  $7,  $8, 
$8.50,  $9,  $10,  $11 

AVAILABLE  NOW  FROM 

FESTIVAL  BOX  OFFICE 

TANGLEWOOD 

LENOX  MASS  01240 

tel:  (413)  637-1600 


formed  by  Billow  with  B.J.  Lang  con- 
ducting, the  program  of  the  concert 
in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  carried  this 
announcement: 

'The  above  grand  composition  of 
Tchaikovsky,  the  most  eminent  Russian 
maestro  of  the  present  day,  completed 
last  April  and  dedicated  by  its  author 
to  Hans  von  Biilow,  has  NEVER  BEEN 
PERFORMED,  the  composer  himself 
never  having  enjoyed  an  audition  of  his 
masterpiece.  To  Boston  is  reserved  the 
honor  of  its  initial  representation  and 
the  opportunity  to  impress  the  first  ver- 
dict on  a  work  of  surpassing  musical 
interest.' 

Biilow  then  took  the  Concerto  across 
Europe,  where  each  city,  London,  Ber- 
lin, Wiesbaden,  for  example,  received 
pianist  and  concerto  with  real  fervor. 
Outstanding  performances  are  recorded 
as  given  by  Sapellnikov  in  London, 
Tchaikovsky  conducting,  by  Siloti  in 
Prague,  Sauer  in  Dresden,  Rummel  in 
Brussels.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  graciously 
admitted  his  mistake  (having  indeed  no 
alternative),  and  patched  a  strained 
friendship.  Meanwhile  the  glory  which 
had  gone  to  others  continued  with 
others. 

The  concerto  opens  with  an  intro- 
duction of  106  measures,  disclosing  an 
extended  melodic  theme  which  is  not 
to  reappear.  The  principal  body  of  the 
first  movement  has  as  its  first  theme  a 
striking  rhythmical  melody  and  a  second 
theme  which  is  introduced  by  the  winds, 
poco  meno  mosso.  Both  themes  are  ex- 
tensively developed.  The  first  of  these 
themes  is  a  tune  which  Tchaikovsky 
heard  sung  by  a  blind  beggar  at  Ka- 
menko.  'It  is  curious,'  he  wrote  to  his 
benefactress  Mme  von  Meek,  May  21 
1879,  'that  in  Little  Russia  every  blind 
beggar  sings  exactly  the  same  tune  with 
the  same  refrain.  I  have  used  part  of 
this  refrain  in  my  Pianoforte  Concerto.' 
The  second  movement  brings  forth  an- 
other unforgettable  tune  and  makes 
the  most  of  it.  There  is  a  second  theme, 
and  after  the  recurrence  of  the  first  a 
prestissimo,  a  waltz-like  episode  upon 
a  theme  which  Tchaikovsky  acknow- 
ledged as  not  his  own.  His  brother 
Modeste  has  pointed  out  that  this  was 
a  French  chansonnette,  'Ilfaut  s'amuser, 
danser,  et  rire',  which  the  twins  were 
accustomed  to  sing  'in  rememberance  of 
a  certain  charming  singer.'  This  would 
surely  have  been  Desiree  Artot,  the 
operatic  soprano  with  whom  Tchaikov- 
sky was  once  deeply  infatuated.  There 
is  a  reprise  of  the  first  portion.  The 
Finale  is  based  upon  a  rapid  tune  of 
folk-dance  character  with  a  contrasting 
second  subject. 

There  are  two  recordings  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  available  of  the 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  Artur  Rubin- 
stein is  soloist  in  the  first,  Misha  Dichter 
in  the  second;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducts 
both  performances. 


Peter  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 
Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     op.  36 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in 
Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered  a  seri- 
ous crisis,  and  survived  it  through  ab- 
sorption in  his  art,  through  the  shaping 
and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional 
voice  of  this  symphony  and  the  two 
that  followed  somehow  demand  a  pro- 
gram. It  may  be  worth  inquiring  to 
what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may 
have  been  conditioned  by  his  personal 
life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  pro- 
gram in  the  Fourth.  He  voluntarily 
gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the 
last  three,  beyond  the  mere  word  'Path- 
etique'  for  the  Sixth,  realizing,  as  he 
himself  pointed  out,  the  complete  failure 
of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling 
which  found  its  outlet,  and  its  only 
outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a  fan- 
ciful attempt  at  a  program  for  the  Fourth, 
writing  confidentially  to  Mme  von  Meek, 
in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  same  letter  disqualified 
this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted 
as  the  official  gospel  of  the  Symphony, 
without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dis- 
missal. It  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely 
a  single  sentence  which  he  wrote  to 
Taneyev;  'Of  course  my  Symphony  is 
program  music,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  the  program  in  words;  it 
would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise 
a  smile.'  The  program  devolves  upon 
the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  'inexorable 
fate'  which  opens  the  work  and  recurs 
at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary  sketch 
of  a  program  for  the  Fifth  Symphony 
has  been  recently  discovered,  in  which 
'fate'  is  found  once  more.  The  word, 
to  most  of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably 
a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would  be 
more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant 
to  the  composer  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in 
which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out  the 
Fourth  Symphony  he  was  intensely  un- 
happy— there  was  indeed  a  dread  sha- 
dow hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the 
word  significantly  in  a  letter  to  Mme 
von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his 
intention  to  marry  a  chance  admirer 
whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not 
love  (the  reason  he  gave  to  his  bene- 
factress and  confidante,  to  whom  he 
was  ashamed  to  confess  his  abnormality, 
was  that  he  could  not  honorably  with- 
draw from  his  promise).  'We  cannot 
escape  our  fate,'  he  said  in  his  letter, 
'and  there  was  something  fatalistic  about 
my  meeting  with  this  girl.'  Even  if  this 
remark  could  be  considered  as  some- 
thing more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to 
put  a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  be- 
fore his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  unfortunate  episode  (which  accord- 
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ing  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed) 
could  have  been  identified  in  Tchaikov- 
sky's mind  with  this  ringing  and  trium- 
phant theme.  (Some  connection  between 
the  Symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash 
marriage  and  subsequent  collapse  is  in- 
escapable, as  an  outline  of  dates  will 
show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna 
Milyukova.  In  that  month,  too,  he  com- 
pleted his  sketches  for  the  Symphony. 
The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18, 
and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky  fled  to  Ka- 
menko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce 
of  'conjugal'  life  at  their  house  in  Mos- 
cow (September  12  to  24),  and  the  dis- 
traught composer  attempted  to  catch  a 
fatal  cold  by  standing  up  to  his  waist 
in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again 
the  composer  made  a  precipitate  flight, 
and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely 
surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which  'bordered 
upon  insanity',  he  was  taken  by  his 
brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a 
complete  rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko 
in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made 
peace  of  mind  impossible,  he  was  yet 
able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of 
the  first  movement.  At  Lake  Geneva, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his 
pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily 
upon  the  remaining  three  movements.) 

Let  the  psychologists  try  to  figure 
out  the  exact  relation  between  the  suf- 
fering man  and  his  music  at  this  time. 
It  is  surely  a  significant  fact  that  this 
Symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  trouble,  was  a  saving  refuge  from 
it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than 
once.  He  never  unequivocally  associated 
it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded 
delight  always,  and  the  days  of  his 
troubles  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked 
back  (in  a  letter  to  Mme  von  Meek  of 
January  25  1 878)  'a  strange  dream;  some- 
thing remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which 
a  man  bearing  my  name,  my  likeness, 
and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts 
in  dreams:  in  a  meaningless,  discon- 
nected, paradoxical  way.  That  was  not 
my  sane  self,  in  possession  of  logical 
and  reasonable  will-power.  Everything 
I  then  did  bore  the  character  of  an  un- 
healthy conflict  between  will  and  intelli- 
gence, which  is  nothing  less  than  in- 
sanity.' It  was  his  music,  specifically 
his  Symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  des- 
peration, that  restored  his  'sane  self. 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikov- 
sky fills  his  music  with  his  personal 
troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life. 
Rasped  nerves,  blank,  deadening  depres- 
sion, neurotic  fears — these  painful  sen- 
sations assailed  Tchaikovsky  in  his  fre- 
quent times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within 
the  province  of  music,  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and 
the  musical  Tchaikovsky  are  two  dif- 
ferent people.  The  first  was  mentally 
sick,    pitiably   feeble.    The   second   was 


Tchaikousky  and  his  wife 


Nadezhda  Filaretovna  von  Meek 


MADAME  VON  MECK 
.  .  .  there  lived  in  Moscow  a  quiet  middle-aged  woman  named  Nadezhda  Filaretovna 
von  Meek.  She  had  led  a  busy  life  as  the  mother  of  eleven  children  and  the  wife  of  a  man 
who,  largely  through  her  courage  and  good  business  sense,  had  risen  from  a  petty 
government  official  to  a  wealthy  railroad  engineer.  Now,  widowed  and  living  in 
retirement,  Madame  von  Meek  was  able  to  gratify  the  one  great  desire  of  her  life,  the 
desire  for  music. 

At  the  Moscow  concerts  she  had  become  interested  in  the  music  of  the  young 
conservatory  professor,  Tchaikovsky.  Through  one  of  his  pupils  she  chanced  to  learn  of 
the  composer's  financial  struggle  and  of  his  longing  for  freedom.  Wishing  to  help  him, 
she  sent  Tchaikovsky  a  commission  for  a  violin  and  piano  arrangement  of  one  of  his 
works.  She  paid  him  lavishly,  and  ended  her  formal  note  acknowledging  the  work  with 
this  gracious  sentence,  "Your  music  makes  life  easier  and  pleasanter  to  live."  It  was  the 
Leitmotiv  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  relation. 

More  commissions  followed  and  an  exchange  of  friendly  letters  which  gradually 
became  confessionals  of  the  writers'  thoughts  not  only  on  music  but  also  on  philosophy, 
religion,  and  life  itself.  Apart  from  his  professional  friends,  Tchaikovsky  was  a  lonely 
man,  and  these  companionable  letters  from  an  understanding  woman,  who  had  seen 
much  more  of  life  than  he  had,  became  dearer  to  him  than  the  commissions  which  were 
their  excuse.  He  was  proud,  and  he  suspected  that  Madame  von  Meek  might  not  really 
want  all  these  arrangements  for  which  she  insisted  upon  overpaying  him.  He  finally 
wrote  and  told  her  so.  She  replied,  "I  want  to  keep  you  for  the  service  of  the  art  I  adore 
.  .  .  So,  you  see,  my  thought  for  your  welfare  is  purely  egotistical,  and  so  long  as  I  can 
satisfy  this  wish  I  am  happy  and  grateful  to  you  for  accepting  my  help." 

Later,  at  a  crisis  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  when  he  felt  that  he  could  not  accept  her 
proposal  of  a  yearly  allowance  which  would  enable  him  to  give  up  teaching  and  be  free 
for  his  composition,  Madame  von  Meek  asserted  her  right  to  use  her  own  money  as  she 
pleased,  writing  frankly:  "In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  tie  of  sex  or  kindred  which  gives 
these  rights  but  the  sense  of  mental  and  spiritual  communion.  You  know  how  many 
happy  moments  you  have  given  me,  how  grateful  I  am,  how  indispensable  you  are  to  me, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  that  you  should  remain  just  as  you  were  created;  consequently 
what  I  do  is  not  done  for  your  sake  but  for  my  own  .  .  .  You  hurt  me.  If  I  wanted 
something  from  you,  of  course  you  would  give  it  to  me,  is  it  not  so?  Very  well,  then  we  cry 
quits.  Do  not  interfere  with  my  management  of  your  domestic  economy,  Peter  Hitch." 

So  for  thirteen  years,  until  he  no  longer  needed  help,  Nadezhda  Filaretovna 
managed  Tchaikovsky's  "domestic  economy."  He,  in  turn,  wrote  charming  diarylike 
letters  sharing  with  her  his  travels,  his  thoughts,  his  work,  and  giving  her  the  joy  of 
feeling  that  she,  who  could  not  create  a  single  musical  phrase,  had  nevertheless  helped  to 
give  the  world  a  legacy  of  beautiful  music. 

Madame  von  Meek  and  Tchaikovsky  never  met.  They  were  artists  enough  to 
realize  that  a  nervous,  grateful  man  and  a  generous,  elderly  woman  might  intrude 
upon  this  "fellowship  of  kindred  minds."  It  was  to  precious  to  be  risked. 

Excerpt  from  'A  Listeners  Anthology  of  Music' 


Descriptive  piece  by  Arden  Reardvn 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

ENGAGEMENT  CALENDAR 


7"  x  9"  calendar 


Lists  all  1975-1976 

BSO  concerts  and  major 

Friends  activities; 

also  includes 


brief  history  of  Orchestra 
facts  about  Symphony  Hall 

contemporary  and  historic 
photographs  of  the  Orchestra 
at  Tanglewood  and  in  Boston 


Calendar  may  be  purchased  here 
at  Tanglewood  (the  Friends  Of- 
fice &  the  Book  Store)  and  this 
fall  at  Symphony  Hall  upon  the 
opening  of  the  Fall/ Winter  Sea- 
son. 


Please  send  me 


calendars 


a)  $5.50  (includes  postage) 

Total 

Name  


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 


Checks  payable  to: 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

(Mail  to:  Friends  Office,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston  02115) 


Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski 

bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing,  in- 
creasingly masterful,  eminently  sane.  It 
was  precisely  in  the  darkest  moment  in 
Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up 
in  his  imagination  the  outlines  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony — music  far  surpass- 
ing anything  he  had  done  in  brilliance 
and  exultant  strength. 

There  are  two  recordings  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's Fourth  Symphony  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  available  on  the 
RCA  label:  one  is  conducted  by  Charles 
Munch,   the  other  by  Pierre  Monteux. 

Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski 
Conductor 

Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra  (formerly 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony)  since  1960, 
has  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  on 
several  occasions  in  recent  years.  Born 
and  educated  in  Poland,  he  composed 
his  first  symphonic  work  at  age  five  and 
made  his  debut  as  a  pianist  six  years 
later.  After  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  he  took  over  the  Breslaw  Phil- 
harmonic, then  continued  his  studies  in 
Paris.  During  the  fifties  several  of  his 
compositions  won  important  prizes, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  established 
his  career  as  a  conductor.  In  1956  he  was 
awarded  first  prize  at  the  International 
Competition  for  Conductors  in  Rome. 
In  succession  he  was  then  appointed 
Music  Director  of  Poland's  three  leading 
symphony  orchestras.  In  1958  Stanis- 
law Skrowaczewski  made  his  debut  in 
the  United  States  as  guest  conductor 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  A  year 
later  he  conducted  both  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestras — appearances  that  soon  led 
to  his  appointment  with  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra.  During  recent  seasons  Skro- 
waczewski has  guest  conducted  nearly 
all  the  leading  European  and  American 
orchestras,  appeared  at  international 
festivals  and  directed  performances  of 
both  the  Vienna  State  Opera  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  He  has  toured  Eu- 
rope with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra, 
the  French  Orchestra  National  and  the 
Israel  Philharmonic,  and  has  conducted 


Gary  Graff  man 

the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
in  Australia.  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski 
has  recorded  on  the  Mercury,  Philips 
and  Angel  labels.  Last  fall  he  opened 
Minneapolis'  famed  new  Orchestra  Hall 
and  during  the  hall's  inaugural  season 
recorded  the  complete  orchestral  works 
of  Ravel  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
for  Vox  Records. 

Gary  Graffman 
Piano 

Gary  Graffman,  born  in  New  York  City 
of  Russian  parents  in  1928,  began  to 
study  the  piano  at  the  age  of  three. 
Four  years  later  he  was  accepted  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia  as  a  pu- 
pil of  Isabelle  Vengerova,  with  whom  he 
studied  for  the  next  ten  years.  He  has 
also  worked  intensively  with  Vladimir 
Horowitz.  He  made  his  debut  when  he 
was  eighteen  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, and  three  years  later  won  the 
Leventritt  Award. 

An  international  traveler,  Gary  Graff- 
man has  toured  six  continents.  His  an- 
nual tours  are  worldwide,  often  averag- 
ing over  100  appearances  a  year.  In 
London  he  has  made  more  than  two 
dozen  appearances  with  orchestras  since 
he  first  played  there  fifteen  years  ago. 
In  the  United  States  his  annual  tours 
include  regular  recitals  and  solo  engage- 
ments with  many  of  the  major  orches- 
tras. He  has,  in  fact,  recorded  with  six 
of  North  America's  leading  orchestras 
(New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago  and  San  Francisco).  In 
1968  he  appeared  in  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  first  time.  Gary  Graffman  has 
made  many  recordings  for  Columbia  and 
RCA.  He  has  been  soloist  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  on  many  occasions  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
here  at  Tanglewood.  During  the  1967- 
1968  season  he  played  the  world  pre- 
miere and  five  subsequent  performances 
of  Benjamin  Lees'  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Orchestra. 
His  most  recent  appearance  with  the 
Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  in  August 
1970  in  a  performance  of  Prokofiev's 
Third  Piano  Concerto. 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Saturday  August  16  1975 
at  8.30pm 


Program  Notes 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

conductor 

MESSIAEN 

TurangalTia-Symphonie,  for  Piano,  Ondes  Martenot 

and  Orchestra 


Introduction 

Modere,  un  peu  vif 

Chant  d'amour  I 
Modere,  lourd 

Turangalila  I 

Presque  lent,  riveur 

Chant  d'amour  2 
Bien  Modere 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


Joie  du  sang  des  etoiles 

Un  peu  vif,  joyeux  et  passione 


INTERMISSION 


VI. 


VII 


VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


Jar  din  du  sommeil  d' Amour 
Tres  modere,  tres  tendre 

Turangalila  2 

Piano  solo  un  peu  vif;  orchestre  modere 

Developpement  de  I'amour 
Bien  modere 

Turangalila  3 
Modere 

Finale 

Modere,  avec  une  grande  joie 

YVONNE  LORIOD 
piano 

JEANNE  LORIOD 
Ondes  Martenot 


Yvonne  Loriod  is  playing  the  Baldwin  Piano 

This  evening's  concert  is  part  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO   /    DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 


Olivier  Messiaen     born  1908 

Turangaltla-Symphonie,  for  Piano, 
Ondes  Martenot  and  Orchestra 

Program  note  by  the  composer  with 
an  introduction  by  Harry  Neville 

Messiaen,  who  now  lives  in  Paris,  was 
born  on  December  10  1908,  in  Avignon. 
The  Turangaltla-Symphonie,  composed 
and  orchestrated  between  July  17  1946 
and  November  29  1948,  was  the  result 
of  a  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation.  Written  for  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  it  was  first 
performed  on  December  2  1949,  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Leonard  Bernstein  was  the 
conductor,  Yvonne  Loriod  the  piano 
soloist,  and  Ginette  Martenot  the  Ondes 
Martenot  soloist. 

Olivier  Messiaen  is  regarded  today 
not  only  as  one  of  the  major  composers 
of  the  twentieth  century  but  also  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  influences  on 
much  of  the  music  that  has  appeared 
since  World  War  II.  In  1942  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Harmony  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  it  was  there  in 
1947  that  he  initiated  a  series  of  classes 
in  analysis,  aesthetics  and  rhythm  that 
would  have  an  important  effect  on  the 
musical  thinking  of  many  younger  com- 
posers, including  Boulez  and  Stock- 
hausen.  Messiaen,  who  has  written  nu- 
merous books  and  essays  on  the  subject 
of  his  compositions  and  musical  meth- 
ods, is  renowned  for  a  prose  style  that 
is  almost  as  distinctive  as  his  musical 
style.  Something  of  its  flavor  comes 
across  in  a  list  he  once  drew  up  of  the 
important  influences  on  his  own  think- 
ing: 'My  mother,  the  poetess  Cecile 
Sauvage;  my  wife,  the  composer  Claire 
Delbos  (Mme  Delbos  died  in  1959; 
Messiaen  married  Yvonne  Loriod,  his 
former  pupil,  in  1961);  Shakespeare, 
Claudel,  Reverdy  and  Eluard,  Hello  and 
Dom  Columbia  Marmion  (dare  I  speak 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contain 
the  only  Truth?);  birds;  Russian  music; 
the  great  Pelleas  et  Melisande  of  Claude 
Debussy;  plainsong;  Hindu  rhythms;  the 
mountains  of  Dauphine;  and,  finally, 
all  that  pertains  to  stained  glass  win- 
dows and  rainbows.' 

In  addition  to  his  poetess  mother, 
Messiaen's    literary    parentage   includes 
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DAYS  IN  THE  ARTS 


Days  in  the  arts  is  a  program  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
that  offers  children  from  Boston 
and  two  suburban  communities  a 
unique  experience  in  the  arts  and 
in  inter-personal  relationships. 
Currently  in  its  sixth  summer,  the 
program  uses  the  natural  and  cul- 
tural resources  of  Tanglewood  and 
the  Berkshires  and  gives  320  sixth- 
graders  (40  per  week)  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  an  all-encompass- 
ing arts  experience  outside  of  the 
classroom. 

The  children  come  each  week 
to  spend  five  days  meeting  with 
professionals  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  students  from  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  who  vol- 
unteer their  time  and  talent,  at- 
tending concerts  at  Tanglewood, 
performances  and  seminars  at 
the  Berkshire  Theatre,  visiting 
Chesterwood,  the  Rockwell  Mu- 
seum and  Shaker  Village,  and 
participating  in  special  introduc- 
tory workshops  at  Jacob's  Pillow. 
Although  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
arts,  they  also  enjoy  sports  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Berk- 
shires through  swimming  and  hik- 
ing and  visits  to  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 

The  program,  made  possible 
this  summer  by  a  grant  received 
from  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  is  coordinated 
by  Anita  Kurland  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  staffed  by  a  Head 
Counselor  and  six  Counselors 
who  all  have  experience  with 
young  people. 

Days  in  The  Arts  is  a  vehicle 
that  affords  a  group  of  young- 
sters from  diverse  backgrounds  an 
environment  which  provides  for  a 
personal  involvement  and  group 
participation  in  the  aesthetics. 
The  program  attempts  to  en- 
courage an  interest  in  and  an  en- 
joyment of  the  arts  as  an  integral 
part  of  life  and  to  develop  atti- 
tudes that  will  persist  in  the  world 
the  child  will  create  as  an  adult. 


a  father  who  was  a  noted  translator  of 
Shakespeare.  Both  parents  encouraged 
his  early  study  of  music,  and  at  the  age 
of  eleven  he  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  enroll  in  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  his  teachers  included  Jean  and 
Noel  Gallon,  Marcel  Dupre',  Maurice 
Emmanuel  and  Paul  Dukas.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1930,  having  won  prizes  in  har- 
mony, organ,  improvisation  and  com- 
position, and  in  1931  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  La  Trinite  in  Paris.  With 
Andre  Jolivet,  Yves  Baudrier  and  Daniel 
Lesur,  he  organized  in  1936  La  jeune 
France,  a  group  of  composers  whose 
goal  was  'to  create  and  promote  a  living 
music.'  About  the  only  'living  music' 
to  have  survived  from  their  efforts  from 
this  period  are  certain  works  of  Messiaen, 
notably  La  Nativite  du  Seigneur  and  Les 
Corps  glorieux,  both  for  organ. 


While  serving  in  the  French  Army 
during  World  War  II,  Messiaen  was 
captured  by  the  Germans  and  impris- 
oned in  Silesia  for  a  time  during  1940 
and  1941.  It  was  during  his  imprison- 
ment that  he  wrote  the  piano  quartet, 
Pour  la  fin  du  temps,  that  has  become 
one  of  his  most  famous  compositions. 
Repatriated  in  1941,  he  joined  the  Paris 
Conservatory  faculty  the  following  year 
and  resumed  his  position  as  organist 
of  La  Trinite.  His  first  visit  to  this  country 
took  place  in  1949,  when  hejoined  Aaron 
Copland  as  a  teacher  of  composition  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tangle- 
wood. One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Festi- 
val that  summer  was  the  performance 
of  Messiaen's  L Ascension,  under  Kous- 
sevitzky,  who  had  introduced  an  earlier 
work,  Les  Offrandes  oublie'es,  to  Ameri- 
ca in    1936.   Other  works  subsequently 


MANHATTAN 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

George  Schick,  President 
STRING  FACULTY 

VIOLIN: 

Samuel  Applebaum 

Stanley  Bednar 

Ariana  Bronne 

Raphael  Bronstein 

Erik  Friedman 

Carroll  Glenn 

Jaime  Laredo 

Rachmael  Weinstock 

Paul  Zukofsky 

VIOLA: 

Lillian  Fuchs 
Julius  Shaier 

VIOLONCELLO: 

Ardyth  Alton 

Evangeline  Benedetti 

Jacob  Bernstein 

Bernard  Greenhouse 

Heinrich  Joachim 

David  Wells 

DOUBLE  BASS: 

Alvin  Brehm 
Orin  O'Brien 
David  Walter 


For  information  concerning  admission 
and  scholarships,  write  to: 

MANHATTAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10027  (212)  749-2802 
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performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  are 
Chronochromie,  under  Georges  PrStres 
in  1 969,  Et  exspecto  resurrectionem  mor- 
tuorum,  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
in  1972,  and  the  Turangaltla-Symphonie, 
whose  premiere  took  place  in  Symphony 
Hall  in  1949,  Leonard  Bernstein  direct- 
ing. 

Describing  Messiaen  as  a  'full-fledged 
romantic,'  Virgil  Thomson  wrote  as  fol- 
lows about  him  in  the  September  23 
1945  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  'Form  is  nothing  to  him,  con- 
tent everything.  And  the  kind  of  content 
that  he  likes  is  the  conclusive,  the  ecsta- 
tic, the  cataclysmic,  the  terrifying,  the 
unreal.  That  the  imagery  of  this  should 
be  derived  almost  exclusively  from  re- 
ligion is  not  surprising  in  a  church  or- 
ganist and  the  son  of  a  mystical  poetess, 
Ce'cile  Sauvage.  What  is  a  little  sur- 
prising in  so  scholarly  a  modernist  is 
the  literalness  of  his  religious  imagina- 
tion. But  there  is  no  possibility  of  sus- 
pecting insincerity.  His  pictorial  concept 
of  religion,  though  a  rare  one  among 
educated  men,  is  too  intense  to  be  any- 
thing but  real.  Messiaen  is  simply  a  the- 
ologian with  a  taste  for  the  theatrical. 
And  he  dramatizes  theological  events 
with  all  the  sangfroid  and  all  the  elab- 
orateness of  a  man  who  is  completely 
at  home  in  the  backstage  of  religious 
establishments.' 

Thomson's  words  remain  true  for 
nearly  everything  that  Messiaen  has 
written  since  1945.  Indeed,  'the  con- 
clusive, the  ecstatic,  the  cataclysmic,  the 
terrifying,    the    unreal'    content    of  his 

(C.  1974  CBS  Inc 


music  may  be  said  to  have  become  even 
more  intense.  In  addition  to  his  work 
as  a  composer,  his  present  activities  in- 
clude teaching  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, where  he  holds  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Composition,  as  well  as 
seminars  and  special  courses  such  as 
those  he  has  taught  in  Budapest,  Darm- 
stadt and  Saarbruck.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  French  Institute,  the  Academy 
of  Beaux  Arts  de  Baviere  of  Berlin, 
the  Santa  Cecilia  Academy  of  Rome 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 

At  the  moment  he  is  visiting  Tangle- 
wood,  and  is  a  Distinguished  Guest 
Artist  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
The  annotation  which  follows  is  one 
prepared  by  the  composer. 

H.N. 

The  Turangaltla-Symphonie  was  com- 
missioned from  me  by  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. I  wrote  and  orchestrated  it 
between  17th  July,  1946,  and  29th  No- 
vember, 1948.  The  world  first  perfor- 
mance was  given  on  2nd  December, 
1949,  in  Boston  (U.S.A.)  Symphony  Hall 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein. The  piano  solo  part  was  played 
by  Yvonne  Loriod,  who  has  played  it 
in  nearly  every  performance  of  the  work, 
whoever  the  conductor  or  wherever  it 
was  given. 

Turangaltla  (pronounced  with  an  ac- 
cent and  prolongation  of  sound  on  the 
last  two  syllables)  is  a  Sanscrit  word. 


TANGLEWOOD 

POPULAR  ARTISTS 

SERIES 


A  series  featuring  outstanding 

artists  of  contemporary  popular 

music. 


August  26 

Linda  Ronstadt 


August  29 

David  Crosby 
Graham  Nash 


August  30 

Helen  Reddy 


All  concerts  begin  at  7.30  pm. 

Tickets  are  available  through 
Ticketron  and  from  the 
Tanglewood  Box  Office 


TANGLEWOOD 
TALKS  &  WALKS 
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....the  most  successful  piece  of  'new' musical 
theater  in  this  country  so  far...  a  great  lovable 

WOrk!— Alan  Rich,  New  York  , 


'ELEPHANT  STEPS'  forges 

modern  musical  and  psychological 

styles  to  the  imaginative  structure  of 

the  radio  play It  is  indeed  . .  .'a 

fearful  radio  show'.'lGeoffrey  Stokes, 

Village  Voice 

"One  of  the  freshest  and  most 

original  of  recent  contributions  to 

the  lyric  Stage. "-John  W.  Freeman, 

Opera  News 

". . .  .a  zany  romp  through  life . . . 
ranges  from  early  Bach  to  late 
Beatles  ...  all  managed  with  great 
skill.  I  recommend  it."-Eric  Saizman, 

Stereo  Review 

On  Columbia  Records 


2-RECORD  SET 

Elephant 
Steps 

PopSingers, 
I  Opera  Singers, 

Orchestra,  Rock  Bani 
I  Electronic  Tape, 
Raqa  Group, 
Tape  Recorder, 
Gypsy  Ensemble, 
I  and  Elephants 

MDnierthtDirtctiiaol 

Michael  TUsott 
Thomas 

M2X  33044 


" in  the  lineage  of  the  Who's 

TOMMY'. . .  a  compelling  ex- 
perience."—Joseph  McLellan, 

The  Washington  Post 


A  fascinating  series  of  Thursday 
lecture-luncheons  at  noon  in  the 
Tanglewood  Tent,  followed  by  a 
special  guided  tour  of  Tangle- 
wood.  Guest  speakers  include  the 
musicians,  conductors  and  staff  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Bring 
a  lunch — we'll  provide  liquid  re- 
freshments. Please  call  the  Tangle- 
wood  Friends  Office  at  413/637- 
1600  for  reservations. 

August  21 

WILLIAM  MOYER 

Personnel  Manager 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


LUNCHEON  12.15 
TALK  1.00 
WALK  1.30 


Specially  priced  at  all  record  shops. 


COLl'MHIA     •^MAftCASHfli  ^IIINTro  IN  u  S  A 


Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 

Lenox,  Massachusetts      01240 

(413)637-1600 
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Boston  Symphony 

and 

Tanglewood 

Souvenirs 


The  Music  Store  and  the 
Office  of  the  Friends  of  Mu- 
sic at  Tanglewood  currently 
have  in  supply  some  attrac- 
tive souvenirs,  the  sales  of 
which  benefit  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Available  are  a  Seiji  Ozawa 
jigsaw  puzzle,  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gift  wrap- 
ping paper  and  ceramic  tiles, 
and  a  handsome  Tangle- 
wood poster  designed  by 
Catryna  Ten  Eyck. 


rllUftWUld 
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Tanglewood 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Like  all  words  belonging  to  the  ancient 
oriental  languages,  it  is  very  rich  in 
meaning.  Ltla  literally  signifies  'play', 
but  'play'  in  the  sense  of  divine  action 
in  the  cosmos,  the  'play'  of  creation, 
the  'play'  of  destruction,  of  reconstruc- 
tion, the  'play'  of  life  and  death.  Ltla 
also  means  love.  Turanga  is  time  that 
runs,  like  a  galloping  horse,  time  that 
flows  like  the  sand  in  an  hour-glass. 
Turanga  is  movement  and  rhythm,  so 
Turangaltla  means  all  this  at  once:  a 
song  of  love,  hymn  to  joy,  time,  move- 
ment, rhythm,  life  and  death. 

The  Turangaltla- Symphonie  is  a  song 
of  love.  The  Turangaltla- Symphonie  is 
a  hymn  of  joy,  joy  as  conceived  by  one 
who  has  only  glimpsed  it  in  the  midst 
of  misfortune,  that  is  to  say,  a  super- 
human joy — overflowing,  dazzling  and 
unbounded.  Love  is  presented  here  in  a 
similar  aspect:  a  love  that  is  fatal,  irre- 
sistible, transcending  all,  surpassing  all 
that  lies  outside  it,  as  symbolized  by 
the  love-philtre  of  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

The  Turangaltla- Symphonie  is  a  song 
of  love,  and  a  hymn  to  joy.  It  is  also  a 
vast  counterpoint  of  rhythms.  In  particu- 
lar it  uses  two  rhythmic  devices  which 
were  innovations  at  the  time  of  its  first 
performance:  'non-retrograde  rhythms' 
and  'rhythmic  identities'.  Over  and  above 
numerous  themes  pertaining  to  each  of 
its  ten  movements,  the  Turangaltla- 
Symphonie  involves  four  cyclic  themes 
to  be  found  fairly  generally  throughout 
the  work. 

The  first  cyclic  theme,  in  ponderous 
thirds  and  nearly  always  played  by  the 
trombones  fortissimo,  has  the  heavy  and 
frightening  brutality  of  ancient  Mexican 
monuments.  It  has  always  evoked  for  me 
some  terrible  and  fatal  statue.  I  call  it 
the  'statue-theme'.  The  second  cyclic 
theme,  entrusted  to  the  caressing  clari- 
nets pianissimo,  is  in  two  voices,  like 
two  eyes  that  duplicate  each  other  .  .  . 
The  mental  picture  of  a  flower  is  here 
the  nearest:  the  tender  orchid,  the  decor- 
ative fuchsia,  the  red  gladiolus,  the  all 
too  lithe  convolvulus.  .  . 

The  third  cyclic  theme  is  the  most 
important  of  all:  the  'theme  of  love'. 

The  fourth  cyclic  theme  is  a  simple 
succession  of  chords.  More  than  a  theme, 
it  is  an  excuse  for  various  sonorous 
backgrounds. 

The  orchestral  composition  of  Turan- 
galtla is  monumental  and  also  of  the 
greatest  variety.  As  well  as  the  tradi- 
tional woodwinds  and  strings,  there  must 
be  mentioned  the  brass,  keyboard  and 
percussion  instruments.  The  brass  are 
numerous  and  are  much  used.  The 
themes  are  often  entrusted  to  the  trom- 
bones, horns  and  trumpets — the  upper 
register  of  the  small  trumpet  in  D  gives 
brilliance  to  the  orchestration  and  adds 
a  further  notch  to  the  fortissimo.  The 
keyboard  instruments — glockenspiel,  ce- 
lesta and  vibraphone,  combined  with 
the  piano  solo  and  metallic  percussion, 
form  a  small  orchestra  in  the  heart  of 


the  large  one;  its  sonority  and  the  part 
it  plays  are  reminiscent  of  the  Balinese 
gamelan.  The  percussion,  fourteen  in 
number,  emerge  from  their  usual  role 
of  seasoning  the  music:  they  perform 
counterpoints  of  durations  and  true 
rhythmic  themes.  Finally,  two  solo  in- 
struments are  superimposed  on  the  rest: 
the  solo  piano  and  the  Ondes  Martenot. 
The  piano  solo  part  is  of  such  impor- 
tance and  its  performance  requires  such 
extraordinary  virtuosity  that  it  might 
be  said  that  the  Turangaltla- Symphonie 
is  almost  a  concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  Long  and  brilliant  cadenzas 
inserted  in  the  different  movements  link 
together  elements  of  the  development 
and  form  part  of  the  work's  construc- 
tion. 

The  Ondes  Martenot  also  plays  a  big 
part.  It  is  noticed  by  everyone  when, 
at  climatic  points,  its  expressive  and 
high-pitched  voice  dominates  the  fortis- 
simo. But  it  is  also  used  in  the  lower 
register  and  quietly.  I  have  made  use 
of  three  special  diffusers:  I'Espace  (giv- 
ing a  distant  effect),  la  Palme  (sym- 
pathetic vibrations)  and  le  Metallique 
(each  sound  has  the  corresponding  metal- 
lic resonance  of  a  gong  placed  in  the 
diffuser). 

The  Turangaltla- Symphonie  has  pas- 
sed its  hundredth  performance.  The  com- 
poser wishes  to  draw  attention  to  some 
memorable  interpretations  which  he  had 
the  luck  to  hear:  the  fourth  perfor- 
mance, at  Aix-en-Provence  under  Roger 
Desormiere.  Several  performances  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France  and  Italy 
by  Hans  Rosbaud  and  Rudolf  Albert. 
The  seventy-second  performance,  in  To- 
kyo (Japan)  by  Seiji  Ozawa.  Two  per- 
formances in  Sofia  (Bulgaria)  by  Con- 
stantin  Iliev.  A  recent  performance  in 
Zagreb  (Yugoslavia)  by  Zivojin  Zdrav- 
kovic.  And,  finally,  a  magnificent  per- 
formance in  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
Elysees  in  Paris  on  20th  January,  1959, 
under  Manuel  Rosenthal. 

Olivier  Messiaen 
(translated  by  Felix  Aprahamian) 


Olivier  Messiaen 

An  essay  by  Pierre  Boulez 

This  essay  was  written  especially  for  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra's  'Informal  Even- 
ing' program  of  December  5  1970,  in 
which  Pierre  Boulez  conducted,  demon- 
strated and  discussed  with  the  audience 
Messiaen' s  Oiseaux  exotiques  and  Et 
exspecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum. 
The  translation  from  the  French  is  by 
Simone  Samuels.  The  article  is  repro- 
duced here  by  permission  of  Mr  Boulez 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

The  name  of  Messiaen  is  a  symbol 
for  those  who  have  initially  studied 
harmony,  then  analysis  and  composi- 
tion at  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Paris. 
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That  institution,  very  respectable  in- 
deed, but  often  behind  its  own  time 
especially  where  composition  is  con- 
cerned— that  adventure  on  which  very 
young  people  embark — that  institution 
has  observed  over  the  years  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  one  of  its  teachers. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  number  of  students  was 
certainly  very  limited,  but  no  less  cer- 
tainly they  were  very  enthusiastic  and 
inclined  to  proselyte.  ...  As  the  years 
went  by,  Messiaen's  class  grew  con- 
siderably in  its  radiance,  and  attracted 
an  increasingly  important  number  of 
students  from  extremely  diverse  coun- 
tries. 

Thus  the  personality  and  the  music 
of  Messiaen  have  always  been,  for  al- 
most thirty  years,  the  center  of  intense 
pedagogical  activity;  they  have  fostered 
the  appearance  of  many  new  talents 
and  have  not  ceased  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  young  musicians  on  a  number 
of  questions — and  sometimes  of  answers 
— that  reveal  to  us  the  actual  state  of 
music. 

The  first  observation  that  becomes 
essential  is  that  Messiaen's  music  ceases, 
without  ignoring  it,  to  consider  the 
'European'  tradition  as  the  only  valid 
one,  as  the  exclusive  current  that  we 
must  follow.  He  knows  profoundly  the 
musical  literature  that  is  familiar  to  us, 
and  also  that  which  is  less  so;  he  under- 


stands its  meaning,  and  is  able  to  follow 
its  evolution  through  the  centuries.  But 
to  be  willing  in  our  time  still  to  con- 
sider our  own  musical  civilization  as 
'privileged'  in  relation  to  others,  seems 
to  him  singularly  narrow-minded.  That 
is  why  he  has  tried  to  discover,  in  time 
and  in  space,  other  modes  of  musical 
thinking  which  could  enrich  his  per- 
sonality, his  viewpoints  and  consequently 
his  musical  vocabulary,  his  own  ideas. 

He  often  says  of  himself  that  he  is 
a  'rhythmician'.  It  is  indeed  in  the  do- 
main of  rhythm  that  he  has  shown  him- 
self as  one  of  the  most  daring  explorers 
of  his  time.  Not  only  did  he  know  how 
to  draw  the  lesson  and  consequences  of 
the  works  of  Stravinsky,  for  instance 
(particularly  those  of  The  Rite  of  Spring), 
but  thanks  to  the  study  of  rhythms  of 
the  music  practiced  in  India  and  thanks 
to  a  new  utilization  of  the  ancient  Greek 
metrics,  he  has  discovered  a  host  of  new 
ideas,  codified  little  by  little  in  the  course 
of  his  most  important  works. 

Time  is  for  him  a  capital  factor  of 
music;  and  he  has  considerably  en- 
riched the  occidental  domain  of  rhythm 
in  confronting  it  especially  with  the 
concepts  of  India,  and  more  generally 
those  of  Asia. 

The  second  phenomenon  immediately 
evident  in  Messiaen's  work  is  the  diver- 
sity of  the  sonorous  material  he  uses. 
Thus  he  possesses  an  entirely  personal 
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language.  Yet  it  is  not  a  lack  of  cohesion 
that  I  mean  to  imply.  What  is  noteworthy 
is  that  he  transforms  a  certain  number 
of  materials  which  have  very  different 
correlations,  and  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult ones  with  the  music  or  between 
themselves,  and  that  he  integrates  them 
into  a  work  the  diversity  of  which 
astonishes. 

Thus  it  is  with  bird-song,  for  example. 
I  note  his  predilection  for  birds:  for 
their  songs,  of  course,  but  also  their 
colors  and  their  life  habits.  Next  to  the 
term  'rhythmician'  he  would  gladly  place 
that  of  ornithologist  to  qualify  himself. 
No  one  is  obliged,  of  course,  to  follow 
him  into  the  field  of  ornithology.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  for  example,  the 
world  of  birds  holds  no  particular  attrac- 
tion, and  I  do  not  believe  that  even 
Messiaen's  music  has  brought  me  around 
on  that  score.  .  .  .  But  what  can,  what 
must  interest  a  musician  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  utilizes  that  given  subject 
matter,  specialized  as  it  is,  to  make  of 
it  a  musical  work. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  draw 
a  parallel  with  his  use  of  plainchant. 
He  has  solid  knowledge  of  Gregorian 
music — as  a  Catholic  and  as  a  musician 
having  played  the  organ  for  many  years 
in  religious  services.  There  also,  he 
utilizes  motives  offered  him  by  history 
and  transforms  them  for  the  needs  of 
his  own  music,  to  the  point  of  making 
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Jeanne  Loriod 

them  an  element  purely  personal. 

Many  other  aspects  of  Messiaen's  mu- 
sic could  be  described.  But  probably 
none  would  be  as  important  as  the  ones 
already  dealt  with.  Perhaps  one  should 
link  this  need  to  explore  and  to  trans- 
form, to  relate  to  oneself  all  discoveries 
encountered  along  one's  way,  to  his 
important  pedagogical  career.  He  has 
taught  us  to  look  around  us  and  to 
understand  that  all  can  become  music. 
©Pierre  Boulez  1970 

Jeanne  Loriod 
Ondes  Martenot  soloist 

Jeanne  Loriod  began  her  musical  studies 
at  an  early  age,  as  was  the  case  with 
her  sister  and  co-soloist  in  these  per- 
formances, Yvonne  Loriod.  At  eighteen 
she  became  a  pupil  of  Maurice  Martenot, 
creator  of  the  Ondes  Martenot,  and  since 
that  time  she  has  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  the  foremost  interpreter  of 
works  written  for  that  instrument.  Her 
repertory  includes  ten  concertos  for 
Ondes  and  orchestra,  and  on  four  occa- 
sions her  recordings  of  works  which 
utilize  the  instrument  have  won  the 
Grand  Prix  du  Disque.  According  to 
Mile  Loriod,  the  Ondes  (meaning  'waves'; 
or  'undulations')  has  opened  a  'new  world 
of  sounds.'  It  is  an  electronic  keyboard 
instrument  which,  though  capable  of 
playing  only  one  note  at  a  time,  pro- 
vides the  composer  with  an  exceptional 
variety  of  musical  effects,  including  glis- 
sandi,  microtonal  intervals  and  a  rich 
assortment  of  timbres.  Among  the  works 
which  Mile  Loriod  has  recorded  with 
the  Ondes  are  a  concerto  by  Jolivet  and 
several  compositions  of  Messiaen,  one 
of  which,  Festival  of  Beautiful  Waters, 
is  scored  for  six  Ondes.  Mile  Loriod  is 
Professor  of  Ondes  Martenot  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory. 
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Turangalila- Symphony  for  piano,  Onde  Martenot  and 
orchestra   Olivier  Messiaen  (b.  1908) 


The  Turangalila- Symphony  was  commissioned  from  Messiaen  by 
Serge  Koussevitsky  and  the  Koussevitsky  Foundation  for  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1945,  and  was  composed  between  17  July 
1946  and  29  November  1948.  It  was  first  performed  on  2  December 

1949  in  Boston  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  the  first 
European  performance  being  given  at  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival  of 

1950  under  Roger  Desormiere.  In  all  these  performances  the  important 
piano  solo  part  was  played  by  Yvonne  Loriod. 

'Turangalila'  is  a  compound  Sanscrit  word,  rich  in  meaning:  the 
composer  has  explained  that  'Turanga'  is  time,  movement  and  rhythm, 
while  'lila'  is  act  -  in  the  sense  of  divine  action  in  the  cosmos,  the  act  of 
creation,  destruction,  reconstruction,  life  and  death.  So  that  for 
Messiaen,  his  Turangalila- Symphony  is  a  love-song  and  hymn  of  joy, 
not  the  bourgeois  and  peacefully  euphoric  joy  of  some  honest 
seventeenth-century  man,  but  joy  as  might  be  conceived  by  one  who 
has  only  glimpsed  it  in  the  midst  of  misfortune,  that  is  to  say  a  super- 
human joy,  overflowing,  blinding  and  limitless.  Love  is  presented  in 
the  same  manner:  a  love  that  is  fatal,  irresistible,  transcending,  all 
suppressing  all  outside  it,  as  is  symbolised  by  the  love-potion  of 
'Tristan  and  Isolde.'  Indeed,  in  Messiaen's  output  the  Turangalila, 
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Symphony  (1948)  comes  between  Harawi  (1945)  a  cycle  of  songs  of  love 
and  death  for  voice  and  piano  and  the  Cinq  Rechants  (1949)  for 
a  cappella  choir,  five  settings  of  love  poems  in  Messiaen's  own  invented 
language.  These  three  works  make  up  a  separate  section  of  Messiaen's 
music.  According  to  the  composer,  they  form  a  sort  of  immense  'Tristan 
and  Isolde'  triptych  in  three  panels,  far  removed  from  the  exclusively 
religious  and  Catholic  atmosphere  of  all  his  previous  music. 

The  Turangalila-Symphony  is  conceived  on  an  enormous  scale,  its 
ten  component  movements  lasting  well  over  an  hour.  Over  and  above 
the  traditional  wind  and  string  instruments,  five  trumpets  feature 
prominently  in  the  brass  section.  Glockenspiel,  celesta  and  vibraphone 
heard  in  combination  produce  the  effect  and  have  the  special  role  of  a 
Balinese  gamelan.  There  is  an  amply  furnished  percussion  section 
fulfilling  an  important  rhythmic  function,  for  the  greatest  novelty  of  the 
work  is  to  be  found  in  its  rhythms  and  its  rhythmic  language.  Messiaen 
has  made  an  intensive  study  of  rhythm  (he  describes  himself  as 
compositeur  de  musique  et  rythmicien)  and  has  forged  a  rhythmic  system 
for  himself  comprising  completely  original  features.  One  of  these  is 
what  he  calls  les  personnages  rythmiques.  Messiaen's  rhythmic  'person- 
ages' or  identities  are  best  explained  by  analogy.  Imagine  a  stage,  where 
one  character  strikes  another  character,  who  receives  the  blow,  while  a 
third  character  looks  on  without  intervening.  Replace  these  characters 
by  groups  of  time- values.  The  first  character  will  be  a  rhythmic  pattern 
in  the  ascendant,  one  augmented  at  each  repetition  by  longer  time- 
values.  The  second  group,  like  the  character  which  is  struck,  will  be  in 
decline,  i.e.  its  component  time-values  will  be  reduced  with  each 
successive  repetition.  The  third  pattern,  never  changing,  corresponds 
to  the  character  who  looks  on,  immobile  and  impassive.  In  the  third 
movement,  the  first  of  three  called,  like  the  Symphony  itself,  Turanga- 
lila,  there  are  three  such  rhythmic  identities,  played  by  the  bass-drum, 
maracas  and  the  wood-block  respectively.  There  is  a  much  more 
complicated  rhythmic  scheme  in  the  fifth  movement,  which  is  a  wild 
scherzo.  There  remain  two  solo  instruments:  the  Onde  Martenot,  a 
keyboard  instrument  with  its  own  highly  individual  colours,  dominating 
the  orchestra  with  its  expressive  electronic  voice,  and  the  piano.  This 
latter  has  an  extremely  difficult  solo  part  designed  to  point  up  (diamanter 
in  Messiaen's  words)  the  orchestra  with  brilliance,  chord-clusters  and 
birdsong  (which,  since  the  Turangalila-Symphony,  has  been  the  almost 
exclusive  source  of  Messiaen's  melodic  inspiration)  making  the  work  a 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  as  well  as  a  symphony. 

Four  cyclic  themes  run  through  the  Turangalila-Symphony.  The 


first  consists  of  ponderous  thirds,  nearly  always  played  by  the  trom- 
bones and  tuba  fortissimo. 


To  Messiaen,  for  whom  the  aural  and  the  visual,  sound  and  colour,  are 
exceptionally  close,  this  theme  evokes  'some  fatal  and  terrifying 
statue'.  The  second  cyclic  theme,  always  heard  pianissimo,  is  a  tiny, 
repeated,  two-part  motif  for  two  clarinets.  The  composer  is  reminded 
by  it  of  flowers. 
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The  third  and  most  important  of  the  cyclic  themes  is  a  long  harmonised 
melody  for  Onde  Martenot  and  strings. 
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The  fourth  theme  is  a  succession  of  chords.  Its  function  is  that  of  a 
catalyst  rather  than  thematic :  it  is  an  excuse  for  contrasting  sonorities, 
dispersing  them  and  also  coordinating  them  as  required. 
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1 .  Introduction.  An  opening  flourish  introduces  the  'statue-theme',  the 
first  of  the  four  recurrent  cyclic  themes.  Another  flourish  and  the 


quietest  moment  of  the  movement  presents  the  'flower-theme'  on  two 
clarinets.  A  trumpet  tattoo  introduces  the  first  of  the  Symphony's 
several  piano  cadenzas.  There  follows  the  main  section  of  the  move- 
ment, in  which  the  even  patter  of  semiquavers  in  the  'gamelan' 
(glockenspiel,  celesta  and  vibraphone)  are  supported  by  complex 
rhythmic  counterpoint  and  pedals.  The  statue-theme  returns  to 
conclude  the  Introduction. 


2.  Love-song  I.  The  Symphony  presents  two  violently  contrasted 
aspects  of  Love :  the  one  passionate,  exuberant  and  physical,  the  other, 
tender  and  involving  only  the  heart.  These  two  aspects  of  Love  are 
presented  side  by  side  in  this  movement  (and  again  in  8).  They  are 
presented  separately  in  5  (the  scherzo)  and  6  (the  slow  movement). 
They  may  be  readily  distinguished  in  2 :  earthly  love  maintains  semi- 
quaver movement,  ideal  love  proceeds  in  slower  and  more  sentimental 
quavers  and  is  outlined  by  the  Onde  Martenot  and  strings. 

3.  Turahgalila  I.  The  first  theme  of  this  movement  alternates  between 
clarinet  and  Onde  Martenot,  punctuated  by  tubular  bell,  vibraphone 
and  solo  double-bass  pizzicati.  The  second,  for  the  wind  basses  led  by 
the  trombones  supports  the  'gamelan'  doubled  by  the  piano.  Cellos  and 
Onde  Martenot  share  the  glissandi.  The  third  theme,  more  sinuous  and 
flexible,  is  a  retrograde  rhythmic  canon  between  flute  and  oboe.  There 
follows  a  combination  of  the  first  and  second  themes  fortissimo  on  the 
brass.  A  short  and  quiet  coda  evokes  the  previous  themes.  It  is  from 
the  middle  of  this  movement  to  its  end  that  Messiaen's  rhythmic 
'identities'  operate:  the  bass-drum  pattern  augments,  that  of  the 
maracas  diminishes,  while  the  wood-block's  role  remains  constant. 

4.  Love-song  II.  This  movement  is  made  up  of  nine  sections :  scherzo 
for  piccolo  and  bassoon,  bridge  passage,  refrain  (Onde  Martenot  tune, 
'avec  amour')  and  first  trio  (woodwind),  second  trio  (strings  soli), 
combination  of  the  two  trios  with  bird-song  motifs  superimposed  by 
the  piano,  bridge  passage,  return  of  the  scherzo  with  superimposition  of 
both  trios  and  the  statue-theme,  piano  cadenza,  coda  consisting  of 
flower-theme,  statue- theme  and  love-refrain. 

5.  Joy  in  the  Blood  of  the  Stars.  For  Messiaen,  this  represents  the 
epitome  of  carnal  love,  a  long  and  frenetic  dance  of  joy.  The  movement 
is  a  monothematic  scherzo  based  on  a  variant  of  the  statue-theme.  The 
central  part  of  the  movement  contains  the  complex  rhythmic  scheme 
referred  to  earlier,  a  more  involved  application  of  Messiaen's  personages 


rythmiques  than  informs  Turangalila  /,  for  the  result  is  a  retrograde 
rhythmic  canon  for  not  three  but  six  rhythmic  identities,  one  group  of 
three  inverting  the  movements  of  the  other.  This  tonal  tumult  ends 
in  a  piano  cadenza  over  a  bass-drum  trill,  and  the  statue-theme  in  long 
time-values  supplies  the  coda. 

6.  Garden  of  the  Sleep  of  Love.  In  complete  contrast  to  the  delirium  of 
the  previous  movement,  the  true  slow  movement  of  the  Symphony 
presents  the  third  of  the  cyclic  themes,  the  love-theme  in  one  long, 
unbroken  thread  of  melody  for  the  Onde  Martenot  supported  by  the 
muted  strings.  Woodwind  and  percussion  embellish  it,  the  piano  solo, 
too,  with  a  filigree  derived  from  bird-song. 

7.  Turangalila  II.  The  movement  opens  with  a  short  piano  cadenza. 
There  follows  a  section  Messiaen  describes  as  resembling  a  closing  fan: 
the  Onde  Martenot  descends  in  chromatic  steps  and  even  crotchets, 
while  increasing  in  dynamic  intensity  from  piano  to  fortissimo,  but 
simultaneously  trombones  and  tuba  in  very  close  harmony  ascend  from 
the  bass,  again  in  chromatic  steps  and  even  crotchets.  This  section  is 
followed  by  one  for  percussion  alone.  It  introduces  another,  full  of 
colouristic  charm  in  which  the  dialogue  of  oboe  and  clarinet  are  the 
principal  elements,  the  piano  contributes  bird-song,  while  the  cello  solo 
provides  a  bass  obbligato.  Return  of  the  'closing  fan'  which  now 
introduces  the  climactic  section  of  the  movement  based  on  the  fourth 
cyclic  theme,  the  succession  of  chords,  with  each  phrase  punctuated  by 
the  crashing  of  the  tam-tam.  Piano  solo,  the  statue-theme  and  a  tam-tam 
roll  lead  to  the  final  return  of  the  'closing  fan'  section,  and  with  a  piano 
flourish  and  bass-drum  thwack,  the  movement  is  over. 

8.  Development  of  Love.  In  a  work  of  ten  movements,  Messiaen  sees 
the  necessity  of  more  than  partial  developments  of  his  musical  material 
in  each,  so  he  designates  this  the  development  section  of  the  entire 
Symphony,  so  that  the  title  can  be  read  in  a  musical  as  well  as  literal 
sense.  The  development  proper  of  his  themes  is  framed  within  an 
introduction  and  coda  which  exploits  the  fourth  (chord)  and  first 
(statue)  cyclic  themes.  The  development  proper  begins  after  a  loud 
tam-tam  roll.  It  alternates  between  Vif  and  Lent.  The  fourth  theme 
informs  the  Vif  sections,  while  the  Lent  interruptions  present  the  now 
easily  recognisable  second  (flower)  and  third  (love)  themes.  The  final 
explosion  of  the  latter  subsides  before  the  brutality  of  the  coda,  which  is 
more  concentrated  than  that  of  the  introduction,  for  the  first  and  fourth 
themes  are  now  combined.  A  piano  flourish,  once  again  the  statue- 
theme  and  a  deep,  awe-inspiring  percussive  stroke  ends  the  movement. 


9.  Turangalila  III.  Perhaps  the  strangest  movement  of  the  work.  It 
opens  with  a  clarinet  solo  that  evokes  the  opening  section  of  Turanga- 
lila I.  Then  five  percussion  instruments  establish  a  rhythmic  pattern 
and  texture  against  which  the  clarinet  melody,  now  transferred  to  the 
gamelan  combination,  stands  out  in  relief.  When  this  ceases,  Messiaen 
supports  the  continuing  rhythmic  pattern  with  thirteen  muted  solo 
strings,  so  that  each  timbre  and  note-value  of  the  percussion  is  doubled 
by  a  string  sound.  Since  the  resultant  harmony  of  the  strings  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  rhythms  they  underline,  Messiaen  insists  that  the 
function  of  the  strings  here  is  purely  colouristic,  serving  only  to  modify 
the  timbre  of  the  percussion  instruments. 

He  achieves  here  what  he  calls  the  'union  of  quantitative  and  phonetic 
modes'.  In  simpler  language,  the  quantitative  mode  is  a  series  of 
note-values  or  durations,  long  or  short;  the  phonetic  mode  means  a 
series  of  timbres,  or  of  different  attacks  or  inflexions  of  a  sound  -  all 
that  can  change  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  its  colour.  Now  the  main 
part  of  this  movement,  which  carries  it  to  its  conclusion,  consists  of  the 
rhythmic  pattern  already  established  -  a  series  of  seventeen  note-values 
distributed  simultaneously  in  dispersed  order  by  the  five  percussion 
instruments  (wood-block,  suspended  cymbal,  maracas,  tambourine  and 
tam-tam),  varied  by  added  note-values  and  also  by  inverting  the  series, 
on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Messiaen  has  superimposed  the  sound  of 
the  muted  solo  strings.  In  reinforcing  the  rhythmic  series  he  has  also 
combined  his  quantitative  and  phonetic  modes.  But  this  is  only  the 
background.  Against  this  texture  woven  of  rhythm  and  colour, 
Messiaen  projects  the  original  clarinet  melody  played  by  the  gamelan, 
its  augmentation  by  the  Onde  Martenot,  and  its  diminution  by  the 
woodwind,  while  the  piano  contributes  a  continuous  filigree  of  triplet 
semiquavers.  The  movement  which  began  so  simply  ends  in  extra- 
ordinary complexity. 

10.  Final.  Like  the  slow  movement  (6),  Messiaen's  finale  is  grounded 
in  the  radiance  of  F  sharp  major.  It  has  two  themes:  the  opening 
fanfare  phrase  for  trumpets  and  horns,  which  establishes  the  lively 
triple-measure  of  the  movement,  and  the  cyclic  love-theme  which  slows 
its  deliriously  happy  course  shortly  before  the  triumphant  coda. 
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Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Several  fanciful  stories  have  been  in- 
vented about  the  composition  of  the 
Overture  to  Don  Giovanni.  The  known 
facts  are  these:  by  the  time  the  final  re- 
hearsal took  place,  Mozart  had  still  not 
put  a  note  of  it  on  paper;  by  the  following 
evening,  when  the  premiere  was  given, 
he  had  written  the  score,  the  parts  had 
been  copied,  and  before  the  curtain 
rose  to  reveal  Leporello  complaining 
about  the  miserable  life  of  a  gentleman's 
gentleman,  the  audience  in  Prague  heard 
a  sight-read  performance  of  the  Overture. 
What  happened  during  those  twenty- 
four  hours  or  so?  One  account  reports 
that  Constanze  Mozart  concocted  a  brew 
of  punch  which  made  her  husband 
drowsy.  She  kept  him  awake  and  work- 
ing by  telling  children's  stories  like  Cin- 
derella and  Aladdin's  lamp,  which  he 
found  so  funny  that  tears  came  to  his 
eyes.  Eventually  at  three  o'clock  he 
slept,  Constanze  woke  him  at  five,  and 
when  a  further  two  hours  had  gone  by, 
the  Overture  was  ready  for  the  copyist. 
Other  versions  tell  of  Mozart's  going 
to  a  party,  drinking  too  much,  sleeping, 
but  waking  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  to  compose.  The  most  prepos- 
terous tale  of  all  relates  that  Mozart 
returned  after  the  dress  rehearsal  to  the 
country  home  of  his  hosts,  the  Duseks, 
then  told  the  assembled  company,  which 
included  the  librettist  Lorenzo  da  Ponte, 
Pasquale  Bondini,  manager  of  the  Prague 
Opera,  his  daughter  Teresa  and  Gio- 
vanni Casanova,  that  he  was  going  out 
to  carouse  with  friends.  A  plot  to  keep 
him  prisoner  at  the  Duseks'  house  was 
therefore  devised:  Teresa  Bondini  sent 
Mozart  to  the  music  room  to  fetch  a 
glove  that  she  claimed,  untruthfully,  to 
have  left  on  the  piano.  Mozart  searched, 
and  while  he  was  doing  so,  Teresa  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  room  and  used  her 
feminine  charms  to  persuade  him  to 
play  over  the  music  of  the  overture. 
Mozart  began  to  play,  Teresa  quietly 
slipped  out  and  the  door  was  locked. 
Seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing  else, 
Mozart  set  to  work,  fortified  by  cake 
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and  bottles  of  wine,  which  were  delivered 
through  the  window,  attached  to  a  long 
pole! 

Probably  what  really  happened  was 
that  Mozart  went  back  to  the  Duseks', 
discussed  the  dress  rehearsal  with  Bon- 
ding da  Ponte  and  some  singers  over 
a  glass  of  wine,  then  set  to  work  on 
the  Overture.  It  may  be  that  he  took  a 
nap  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  knowing 
that  he  could  still  finish  before  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  that  Con- 
stanze  stayed  awake  to  make  sure  that 
he  did  not  oversleep.  A  short  time  before 
the  advertised  time  of  the  performance, 
the  parts  were  ready,  and,  according  to 
Mozart  himself,  the  players  rose  to  the 
occasion  magnificently:  'Many  notes  [of 
the  Overture]  were  dropped  under  the 
desks;  even  so  it  was  mightily  well 
played.'  (Can  one,  by  the  way,  imagine 
the  orchestra  of  any  opera  house  reading 
at  sight  an  overture  written  in  the  1 960's?) 

Don  Giovanni  ossia  il  Dissoluto  pu- 
noto,  as  the  opera  was  billed  in  Prague, 
was  an  immediate  success.  It  continues 
to  this  day  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
operatic  repertoire,  even  though  a  suc- 
cessful production  is  both  difficult  and 
rare.  The  original  score  describes  the 
piece  as  'dramma  giocoso'  and  Mozart's 
own  catalogue  lists  it  as  'opera  buffa'. 
But  there  is  not,  to  audiences  of  this 
day  at  least,  anything  very  amusing  in 
the  story  of  an  insatiable  lecher,  whose 
seductions,  so  his  servant  Leporello  re- 


lates, number  1,003  in  his  native  Spain 
alone.  In  the  very  first  scene  the  Don's 
advances  are  repulsed  by  Donna  Anna, 
whose  aging  father,  the  Commendatore, 
comes  to  her  rescue.  The  Don  kills  the 
old  man.  So  is  set  the  scene  for  other 
attempted  rapes,  and  a  story  which  cul- 
minates in  the  mocking  of  the  dead  Com- 
mendatore's  memorial  statue.  Finally  the 
statue  comes  to  life  and  drags  Don  Gio- 
vanni down  to  hell. 

Of  course  the  opera  abounds  with 
comic  situations  which  are  heightened 
by  the  characters  of  Leporello,  the  Don's 
bungling  servant,  and  Masetto,  a  stupid 
peasant;  much  of  the  music  is  as  gay 
and  sparkling  as  that  of  Figaro.  But 
there  are  moments,  particularly  the  arias 
of  Donna  Anna  and  the  scene  in  which 
Don  Giovanni  dies,  where  Mozart 
plumbs  depths  of  tragedy  unexplored 
elsewhere  in  his  music.  It  can  perhaps 
be  argued  that  his  contemporaries  may 
have  found  these  moments  amusingly 
melodramatic,  whereas  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury audience  certainly  finds  incongru- 
ous the  comic  sextet  which  follows  the 
death  scene.  It  is  interesting  that  when 
the  opera  was  first  given  in  Vienna, 
Mozart  cut  the  sextet  completely,  a  prac- 
tice which  became  general  in  nineteenth 
century  performances. 

Critics  will  doubtless  continue  to  dis- 
agree about  the  comic  and  tragic  ele- 
ments in  Don  Giovanni  as  long  as  the 
opera  is  produced,  while  directors  will 
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continue  to  stage  it  in  a  way  that  relates 
to  the  sense  of  humor  and  moral  stand- 
ards of  their  own  time  and  nation.  It  is 
worth  remembering  that  Shakespeare's 
bawdy  apparently  reduced  the  audiences 
at  the  old  Globe  Theatre  to  helpless 
laughter;  today  it  raises  little  more  than 
a  wan  smile. 

The  introduction  to  the  Overture  to 
Don  Giovanni  begins  with  an  andante 
section  based  on  the  dramatic  moment 
near  the  opera's  end  where  the  stone 
statue  of  the  Commendatore  arrives  to 
summon  Don  Giovanni  to  dine  in  hell. 
An  allegro  follows,  which  Gounod  in  his 
book  Le  Don  Juan  de  Mozart  described 
as  'music  of  feverish  audacity — full  of 
passion  and  delirium,  deaf  to  the  warn- 
ings of  Heaven,  regardless  of  remorse, 
enraptured  of  pleasure,  madly  inconstant 
and  daring,  rapid  and  impetuous  as  a 
torrent,  flashing  and  swift  as  a  sword, 
overleaping  all  obstacles'.  In  the  score 
of  the  opera,  the  Overture  leads  directly 
into    the    first   scene. 


Maurice  Ravel     1875-1937 
Sheherazade,  Three  Poems  for  Voice 
and  Orchestra,  to  the  Verses  of  Tris- 
tan Klingsor 

Program  note  by  Jordan  M.   Whitelaw 

'Sheherazade'  is  a  set  of  poems  by  Tristan 
Leclere,  who  signed  his  writings  as  Tris- 
tan Klingsor.  He  was  a  musician  and 
painter,  as  well  as  a  poet.  'Sheherazade,' 
one  of  several  groups  of  poems,  was 
published  in  1903.  Ravel  composed 
'Sheherazade'  the  same  year — when  he 
was  twenty-eight.  The  Paris  premiere 
took  place  the  following  year. 

The  Suite  for  Voice  and  Orchestra 
was  not  Ravel's  first  venture  into  the 
world  of  Sheherazade.  Ten  years  after 
Rimsky-Korsakoffs  famous  work  was 
completed  Ravel  composed  parts  of  an 
opera  on  the  same  Arabian  Nights' 
theme.  The  following  year  he  conducted 
the  Overture  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe* 
Nationale  where  it  evoked  both  catcalls 
and  applause.  This  lack  of  real  success 
did  not  end  Ravel's  interest  in  the  Orien- 
tal story  and  when,  in  the  course  of  his 
close  friendship  with  the  poet  Klingsor, 
the  latter  produced  his  poems,  Ravel 
found  the  ideal  medium:  a  suite  for  so- 
prano and  orchestra. 

In  the  suite  the  major  action  is  given 
the  accompaniments,  while  the  soloist 
follows  and  interprets  the  words  of  the 
poet.  Of  this  work  Ravel  said  that  it 
showed  the  influence  of  Debussy.  He 
added  that  in  writing  it  he  had  yielded 
to  the  fascination  the  Orient  had  held 
for  him  ever  since  his  childhood.  In  fact, 
as  soon  as  Klingsor's  poems  were  pub- 
lished Ravel  announced  his  intention 
of  setting  some  of  them  to  music.  He 
chose  three  of  the  more  difficult  ones: 
'L'Indifferent,'  'La  Flute  Enchantee'  and 
'Asie'.  .  .   Ravel's  final  output  included 
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seventeen  titles  for  solo  voice  with 
either  piano  or  instrumental  accompani- 
ment: single  songs  or  sets  of  two  or  more, 
as  well  as  a  set  of  three  for  mixed  un- 
accompanied chorus. 

ASIE 

Marvellous  old  country  of  nurses'  tales 
where  the  fantastic  reigns  as  an  empress 
reigns  in  her  forest  charged  with  mystery. 
I  would  fain  go  there  on  the  vessel  that 
this  evening  rocks  in  the  mysterious, 
solitary  harbor  and  at  last  unfolds  its 
violet  sails  as  a  huge  bird  of  night  in 
the  golden  sky. 

I  would  fain  go  towards  the  flowery 
isle,  hearing  the  wayward  sea  sing  to  an 
old  enchanting  rhythm.  I  would  fain  see 
Damascus  and  Persian  cities  with  slender 
minarets  in  air;  beautiful  silk  turbans  on 
swarthy  faces  with  shining  teeth;  eyes 
dim  with  love,  and  eyeballs  glowing  with 
joy  in  skins  yellow  as  the  orange;  gar- 
ments of  velvet,  fringed  garments;  peace- 
ful pipes  in  mouths  encircled  by  white 
beards;  sharp  merchants  with  their  sus- 
picious looks,  and  cadis  and  vizirs,  who 
with  a  single  gesture  of  a  bent  finger 
grant  life  or  death  according  to  their  will. 

Fain  would  I  see  Persia,  the  Ind,  then 
China;  tun-bellied  mandarins  under  their 
umbrellas;  princes  with  slender  hands; 
the  learned  who  wrangle  over  poesy  and 
beauty. 

I  would  loiter  in  enchanted  palaces 
and,  like  unto  a  journeying  stranger, 
look  leisurely  on  landscapes  painted  on 
fabrics  framed  in  fir-wood,  with  some 
one  in  the  midst  of  an  orchard.  I  would 
fain  see  assassins  smiling  while  the  heads- 
man cuts  with  his  great  curved  sword 
of  the  East  an  innocent  neck.  Fain 
would  I  see  queens  and  the  poor,  roses 
and  blood,  those  dying  from  love  or 
hate. 

And  then  to  return  later,  to  tell  my 
tale  to  those  curious  about  dreams,  rais- 
ing, like  Sinbad,  my  old  Arabian  cup 
now  and  then  to  my  lips,  artfully  to 
interrupt  my  story. 

LA  FLUTE  ENCHANTEE 

Dedicated  to  Mme   de  Saint  Marceaux 

The  shade  is  sweet;  my  master  sleeps 
with  head  covered  with  a  peaked  silk 
cap,  with  his  long  yellow  nose  in  his 
white  beard.  As  for  me,  I  am  awake 
and  I  hear  outside  a  flute-song  that  pours 
out  in  turn  joy  or  sadness. 

An  air  now  languorous  or  trifling 
played  by  my  beloved;  and  when  I  near 
the  window  it  seems  that  each  note  of 
the  flute  flies  toward  my  cheek  like  a 
mysterious  kiss. 

L'INDIFFERENT 

Dedicated  to  Mme   Sigismund  Bardac 

Your  eyes,  young  stranger,  are  as  mild 
as  those  of  a  girl  and  the  fine  turn  of  your 
handsome  face  shadowed  with  down  is 
the  more  seductive.  Your  mouth  sings 
on  the  threshold  of  my  door  a  speech 


unknown,  charming  as  a  melody  out  of 
tune. 

Enter!  And  let  my  wine  refresh  you. 
No,  you  go  on  and  from  my  threshold 
I  see  you  move  away,  gracefully  saluting 
me  with  a  final  gesture;  your  hip  lightly 
bent  by  your  womanish  and  weary  gait. 


Anton  Bruckner     1824-1896 
Symphony  No.  7  in  E     (1883) 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Seventh  Symphony  was  the  direct 
means  of  Bruckner's  general  (and  tardy) 
recognition.  For  years  he  had  dwelt  and 
taught  in  Vienna  under  the  shadow  of 
virtual  rejection  from  its  concert  halls. 
In  this  stronghold  of  anti-Wagnerism 
there  could  have  been  no  greater  offense 
than  the  presence  of  a  symphonist  who 
accepted  the  tenets  of  the  'music  of  the 
future'  with  immense  adoration.  Bruck- 
ner, with  his  characteristic  zeal  to  which 
nothing  could  give  pause,  composed  sym- 
phony after  symphony,  each  bolder  and 
more  searching  than  the  last. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a 
solemn  theme  from  the  cellos  and  horns, 
rising  in  its  opening  phrase  through  a 
chord  of  two  octaves.  Accompanying 
the  theme  is  a  continuous  tremolo  by 
the  violins,  a  device  which  is  to  pervade 
the  first  and  last  movements  and  which, 
derived  from  Wagner,  aroused  consider- 
able scorn  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
poser's pure-minded  opponents  (this 
was  what  Hanslick  called  'fieberhafte 
Uberreizung').  The  second  principal 
theme  is  quiet  and  more  flowing,  with 
a  characteristic  gruppetto.  In  the  con- 
siderable development  both  themes  are 
inverted,  with  the  fortunate  result  that 
each  sounds  quite  natural  in  its  new 
shape.  The  ascending  nature  of  the  open- 
ing becomes  more  placid  in  its  descend- 
ing form. 

The  long  Adagio  has  been  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Richard  Wagner, 
the  master  whose  death  on  February 
13  1883  occurred  just  three  months  after 
the  completion  of  the  first  draft.  The 
whole  score  was  completed  before  the 
year  had  ended.  This  movement  was  con- 
nected in  the  composer's  mind  with  his 
own  religious  music.  Thematic  quota- 
tions from  his  Te  Deum  and  from  his 
Mass  in  D  minor  have  been  pointed  out. 
Bruckner  was  also  influenced  by  the  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, for  the  general  form  is  simi- 
lar: two  alternating  sections,  the  first 
very  slow  and  the  second  with  more 
motion.  The  first  section,  somber  and 
deeply  felt,  is  followed  by  a  moderato 
which  is  a  flowing  cantilena  in  triple 
time.  The  first  part  recurs,  and  then 
briefly  the  alternate  moderato  theme. 
The  first  section  is  finally  repeated  and 
brought  to  a  new  sense  of  urgency  with 


an  accompaniment  of  rising  string  figures 
to  a  climax  in  triple  forte.  The  coda 
which  follows  recedes  to  pianissimo  but 
reaches  an  ultimate  point  of  expression. 
Bruckner  uses  a  supplementary  quartet 
of  Wagnerian  tubas  in  this  Symphony 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  'Sehr feierlich  und 
sehr  langsam'  portions  and  in  the  gran- 
deur of  the  final  movement. 

The  scherzo  is  based  on  an  incessant 
rhythmic  figure  which  is  relieved  by  a 
trio  in  slower  tempo  and  melodic  rather 
than  rhythmic  in  character.  The  da  capo 
is  literal. 

The  finale  again  uses  the  full  brass 
choir  and  carries  the  Symphony  to  its 
greatest  point  of  sonority.  The  opening 
theme  has  a  resemblance  to  the  opening 
of  the  first  movement,  rising  arpeggios 
with  a  new  rhythmic  accent  which  gives 
it  a  new  character  of  propulsion.  The 
movement  has  an  extended  development 
with  new  thematic  episodes,  and  builds 
to  a  fortissimo  close. 


Phyllis  Curtin 
Soprano 

Phyllis  Curtin,  who  was  recently  named 
Adjunct  Professor  at  Yale  University, 
was  a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  is  Granrud  Artist-in-Resi- 
dence  at  Tanglewood.  She  has  traveled 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  singing  in  opera, 
with  orchestras  and  in  recital.  Her  reper- 
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Phyllis  Curtin 


Eugene  Cook  photo 


toire,  which  ranges  from  the  Baroque  to 
the  contemporary,  is  enormous.  She  has 
appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  at  Glynde- 
bourne,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  across  the  United  States.  Phyllis 
Curtin's  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  New  York  include  the  Countess  in 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Mistress  Ford  in 
Falstaff,  Eva  in  Die  Meistersinger  and 
Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Grimes.  Her  many 
recordings  are  on  the  RCA,  Columbia, 
Louisville,  Bach  Guild  and  CRI  labels. 
She  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  many  occasions  in  perfor- 
mances of  music  by  Bach,  Haydn,  Ros- 
sini, Strauss  and  Copland  and  has  also 
given  Prelude  concerts  during  the  1972 
and  1973  Berkshire  Festival  seasons. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  phi- 
lanthropist and  amateur  musician, 
dreamed  many  years  of  founding  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston.  When  at  last  his 
dreams  approached  reality,  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  he  committed  to  paper 
a  statement  which  described  his  pur- 
poses and  intentions.  He  explored 
many  specifics,  among  them  the  en- 
gagement of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all 
their  time  needed  for  rehearsals  and 
for  concerts,  and  allowing  them  to 
give  lessons  when  they  had  time'.  He 
planned  'to  give  in  Boston  as  many 
serious  concerts  of  classical  music  as 
were  wanted,  and  also  to  give  at  other 
times,  and  more  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. Prices  of  admission  were  to  be 
kept  'low  always'.  The  conductor's 
charge  was  to  'select  the  musicians 
when  new  men  are  needed,  select  the 
programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all  the  re- 
hearsals and  concerts  .  .  .  and  general- 
ly be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances.' 
Administrative  help  and  a  librarian 
were  also  to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was 
to  be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts 
there  were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As 
for  the  orchestra's  financial  structure, 
of  the  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$115,000  Major  Higginson  reckoned  to 
provide  himself  for  the  deficit  of 
$50,000.  He  continued:  'One  more 
thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musi- 
cians. Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some 
money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller 
wrote  two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was 
the  scene  of  a  large  and  brilliant  gath- 
ering on  Saturday  evening  at  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Georg  Henschel.  We  find  it  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  Mr  Higginson,  who  instituted 
the  course,  and  to  whose  efforts  alone 
more  credit  is  due  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  music  than  all  the  "close  cor- 
poration societies"  ever  organized  in 
this  city.  The  selection  of  Mr  Georg 
Henschel  as  director  of  the  orchestra 
is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's  astute- 
ness and  sound  common  sense,  for  al- 
though the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  com- 
plimentary, the  results  attained  [Satur- 


day evening]  under  that  gentleman's 
baton  amply  and  doubly  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  for  there  has 
not  been  a  leader  in  our  musical  cir- 
cles during  recent  years  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  so  much  of  his 
own  musicianly  qualities  and  magnet- 
ism as  did  Mr  Henschel  on  Saturday 
evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  book- 
ing, there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five 
people  outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of 
whom  had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end 
of  the  season  concerts  were  sold  out, 
and  ticket  scalpers  had  already  started 
operations.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  press,  which  was  published 
on  March  21  1882:  'When  last  spring 
the  general  scheme  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  my  mind 
was  whether  they  were  wanted.  This 
doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  a  most 
kindly  and  courteous  public,  and  there- 
fore the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be 
held  in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  Symphony  Hall 
was  opened  in  1900.  The  new  building 
was  immediately  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  acoustically  perfect 
concert  rooms.  Georg  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  all  of  them  German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  'Promenade  concert',  to  ful- 
fill Mr  Higginson's  wish  to  give  Bos- 
ton 'concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. From  the  earliest  days  there  were 
both  music  and  refreshments  at  the 
'Promenades'— a  novel  idea  to  which 
Bostonians  responded  enthusiastically. 
The  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  to  be  renamed  'Popu- 
lar', and  later  'Pops',  fast  became  a 
tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The 
vicious  anti-German  feeling  then  prev- 
alent resulted  in  the  internment  and 
later  dismissal  of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of 
the  German  players  also  found  their 
contracts  terminated  at  the  same  time. 
Mr  Higginson,  then  in  his  eighties,  felt 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Orches- 
tra by  himself  was  now  too  heavy,  and 
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entrusted  the  Orchestra  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged 
as  Conductor,  to  be  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis. 
The  Boston  Symphony  at  that  time 
was  the  only  major  orchestra  whose 
members  did  not  belong  to  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
upheld  by  Mr  Higginson,  who  had  al- 
ways believed  it  to  be  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Conductor  to 
choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many 
wanted  Union  support  to  fight  for 
higher  salaries.  There  came  a  Saturday 
evening  when  about  a  third  of  the  Or- 
chestra refused  to  play  the  scheduled 
concert,  and  Monteux  was  forced  to 
change  his  program  minutes  before  the 
concert  was  due  to  start.  The  Trustees 
meanwhile  refused  to  accede  to  the 
players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  dem- 
onstrating characteristic  resource,  tact 
and  enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Or- 
chestra's pensioners,  several  of  whom 
responded  to  his  appeal,  then  held  au- 
ditions to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies. 
Two  present  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra, the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and 
Clarence  Knudson,  were  among  the 
young  Americans  engaged.  During  the 
following  seasons  Monteux  rebuilt  the 
Orchestra  into  a  great  ensemble.  In 
1924  Bostonians  gave  him  a  grateful 
farewell,  realising  that  he  had  once 
more  given  the  city  an  orchestra  that 
ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It  was 
not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  final- 
ly joined  the  Musicians  Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship,  elec- 
tric personality,  and  catholic  taste 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking 
moves  towards  expansion:  recording, 
begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts 
of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
since  1915,  and  who  became  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  eighteenth  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  contin- 
ues to  hold  today.  In  1936 
Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra  in 
their  first  concerts  here  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  and  two  years  later  he  and  the 
players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians'  was 
passionately  shared  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  In  1940  the  dream  was 
realized  when  the  Orchestra  founded 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood.  This  summer  academy  for 
young  artists  was  and  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  on  mu- 
sic throughout  the  world.  (An  article 
about  the  Center  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in 
Boston  Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers, and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertoire  to  this 
country.  The  Boston  Symphony  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the 
first  American  orchestra  to  appear  in 
the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch  restored 
the  Open  Rehearsals,  an  adaptation  of 
Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday  're- 
hearsals', which  later  had  become  the 
regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Direc- 
tor in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  sev- 
en years  with  the  Orchestra,  he 
presented  many  premieres  and  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to 
the  repertoire.  As  his  two  predecessors 
had  done,  he  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA,  including  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  Direc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  Fel- 
lowship program  was  instituted.  Many 
concerts  were  televised  during  his  ten- 
ure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he  con- 
ducted several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Mid-West.  He  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  world's  first  issues 
in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Steinberg 
appeared  regularly  on  televison,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  sta- 
tions. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  fol- 
lowing a  year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Invited  by  Charles 
Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting 


student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Orchestra  in  the 
years  since  that  time.  He  has  made 
many  recordings  with  the  Orchestra 
on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon labels,  and  with  the  latter  com- 
pany he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
an  ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal 
players.  Each  year  the  Chamber  Play- 
ers give  concerts  in  Boston,  and  have 
made  several  tours  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  the  USSR.  They 
have  appeared  on  television  and  have 
made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestras and  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  is  active  in  the 
sponsorship  of  Youth  Concerts  in  Bos- 
ton, is  deeply  involved  in  television, 
radio  and  recording  projects,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  es- 
tate here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Mr  Higgin- 
son's projected  $115,000  to  a  sum 
more  than  $6  million.  It  is  supported 
not  only  by  its  audiences,  but  by 
grants  from  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals. 
Without  their  support,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  would  be  unable 
to  continue  its  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  world  of  music. 


the  Great  Apple  Pie 
Controversy 

Our  Chef  says  Apple  Pie  must  be  home- 
baked,  hot,  arid  topped  with  cheddar.  So  we 
serve  it  that  way.  But  our  Innkeeper  insists 
on  home-baked  Apple  Pie,  cold,  without 
cheddar,  So  we  serve  it  that  way,  too. 

Help  us  settle  The  Controversy. 
Dine  here  anytime  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Choose  Apple 
Pie,  any  style. 

While  you're  at  it,  choose  Roast 
Prime  Ribs  of  Beef  m  our  Dining  Room . . . 
or  dine  by  candlelight  in  our  flower- laden 
Courtyard...  or  enjoy  delightful  cocktails 
in  The  Widow  Bingham's  Tavern. .  .or 
sandwiches  (with  entertainmentl  in  The 
Lion's  Den.  Enjoy  an  overnight  or  weekend 
stay,  too,  in  one  of  our  air  conditioned 
bedrooms  overlooking  the  Berkshires. 
Call  (413)  298-5545  for  reservations. 

d&  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773.  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262. 
On  Rt.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood. 


3oxkollow  Softool 
Lenox,  MA. 

A  small,  country  day  and 
boarding  school  for  girls  in 
grades  8-12. 

A  community  of  students 
and  teachers  working  to- 
gether to  provide  the  best 
possible  environment 
for  learning,  for 
self-development, 
and  for  understanding. 

Call  or  Write: 

Mrs.  Jean  L.  Ryan 

Director  of 

Admissions 

Foxhollow  School 

Lenox,  MA.  01240 

413-637-0071 
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SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

Saturday,  August  2 

Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Saturday,  August  16 

Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Virginia  Eskin,  piano 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Sunday,  September  21 

Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield.  Mass.  01201 

Telephone  (413)  443-6517 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNO  W 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 

LES  CHEVALLIERS 

BETTY  — The  Old  Girl 
LOUIS  — The  Old  Boy 
PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

OUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century- 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $2     Children  50d 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  4th 

Route  20  Five  miles 

West  of  Pittsfield, 

Mass. 


aV/ 


oppagoflficy 

now  at 

THE  LEMON  TREE 

102  Main  Street 
Lenox,  Mass.  01240 


Open  Mon. -Sat.  10-5 
Gifts  •  Accessories  •  Imports 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

When  the  Boston  Symphony  established 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of 
the  Orchestra's  most  illustrious  figures 
became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higgin- 
son  clearly  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  highly  professional  training  envi- 
ronment to  young  musicians,  and  when 
he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he 
wrote  of  his  wish  to  establish  also  a 
'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It 
was  a  wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized 
for  a  good  many  years  — not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  from 
1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fer- 
vently shared  Higginson's  vision  of  an 
academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and 
broaden  their  artistic  experience  under 


Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor, 
educator  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tan- 
glewood  for  the  annual  eight-week  ses- 
sion of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great 
experience  in  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  performance,  in  conducting  and 
composition.  Joseph  Silverstein,  Con- 
certmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal 
players  and  members  of  the  Orchestra, 
faculty  members  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as 
leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  per- 
formance,   carried    out   under    profes- 


the  guidance  of  eminent  international 
musicians.  More  than  any  other  single 
person,  it  was  Koussevitzky  who  made 
the  vision  a  reality.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  found- 
ing until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his 
vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an 
inspiring  example.  Today  Leonard 
Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  maintains  his  close  associ- 
ation with  Tanglewood  and  with  the 
Center.  Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  trib- 
ute to  the  continuity  and  success  of 
the  Center  that  the  present  Music  Di- 
rector, Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  dur- 
ing the  Munch  era.  From  1963  until 
1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of 
the  Center,  and  it  was  during  his  ten- 
ure that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  an- 
other conductor  who  would  become 
closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra, 
was  a  student  at  the  Center.  Today  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's 
direction  is  in  the  hands  of  Gunther 


sional  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
Center's  Fellowship  program  for  in- 
strumentalists, conductors,  singers  and 
composers,  Boston  University  offers 
programs  for  talented  high  school  in- 
strumentalists and  singers,  a  piano 
seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and 
programs  in  such  related  arts  as  dance 
and  theater.  These  programs  offer  col- 
lege-level credit  through  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  resources  available  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  nu- 
merous studios  for  practice  and  cham- 
ber music,  and  an  extensive  library  of 
music  literature  and  scores.  Rehear- 
sals and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center  Orchestra  and  other  per- 
forming groups  take  place  mostly  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lec- 
tures, seminars,  conducting  classes, 
vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  com- 
posers' forums  and  concerts  of  cham- 
ber music  take  place  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the 
Rehearsal    Stage,    in    the    Hawthorne 
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Cottage,  and  in  small  studios  situated 
both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and 
in  buildings  in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Or- 
chestra for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously 
provides,  without  charge,  nearly  100 
keyboard  instruments  for  individual 
practice  each  year,  while  other  in- 
struments—percussion, for  ex- 
ample—are provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  average  enrollment  of  the  Cen- 
ter is  somewhat  over  400,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 175  are  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program.  The  program 
provides  free  tuition  and  a  living  ex- 
pense stipend  to  a  number  of  students 
of  post-graduate  caliber.  In  addition  to 
the  Fellowship  Program  and  the  Tan- 
glewood Institute— the  Center's  prin- 
cipal divisions— the  Center  now  con- 
ducts a  Listening  and  Analysis  Semi- 
nar, which  is  open  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  teachers  and  performers.  This 
special  program  uses  the  Berkshire 
Festival  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  the  basis  of  classes  devoted 
to  musical  analysis,  history  and  appre- 
ciation. A  high  point  of  the  Center's 
activities  each  summer  is  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  August  10 
through  14  this  year,  which  is  present- 
ed in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard.  This 
internationally  known  'festival  within 
a  festival'  presents  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  most  advanced  music  of  today's 
composers.  For  many  years  now 
alumni  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
and  active  members  of  the  music 
world.  More  than  ten  percent  of  the 
members  of  this  country's  major  or- 
chestras are  graduates  of  the  Center, 
as  are  many  of  the  world's  notable 
conductors,  instrumental  soloists  and 
singers. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the 
scholarship  program  is  large  and  adds 
each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite 
you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself  the 
remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  mu- 
sicians. 


IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich  in  its  activities  and 
events.  Of  these,  Tanglewood  is 
but  one.  A  complete  listing  of 
events  in  and  around  the  Berk- 
shires appears  in  Berkshire 
Week,  a  summer  magazine  of 
The  Berkshire  Eagle  and  Tor- 
rington  Register.  Copies  are 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  and 
the  Lions  Gate. 


Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

A     Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife 
Sanctuary 

Lenox 


^^ 


MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON 


paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

fine 

handcrafts 

413-298-4767 


v^?W-  -  637-  ttefy 


Lcjfe-  suffer 

CVBV-     7-OOAtf.-£oOAM. 


Your  host  Saturday  Eves  in 
the  Tanglewood  Tent 

THE 

WILLIAMSVILLE 

INN 

Dinner  and  Entertainment  Nightly 
after  Tanglewood 

Superb  French  Cuisine  served  in  a  quiet 
country  setting.  Reservations  necessary 

(413)  274-6580 
RTE  41,  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS 


*&*&*&*&H&*i0»&>l&H0*l&* 


WOPPQfc 

REALTORS 

163  NORTH  STREET 
PITTSFIELD.  MASS.  01201 
413  -  445-5661 
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Everyone's 
Guide  to  the 
Friends  of  Music 

or.' 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

at  Tanglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  oil  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Derkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the«Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 
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The  Friends 
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The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tan- 
glewood  are  hundreds  of  people 
concerned  with  keeping  beautiful 
music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not 
only  do  the  Friends  help  bring 
famous  conductors  and  soloists 
to  Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire 
Festival  concert,  but  they  also 
provide  the  critical  support  for 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
training  institution  for  tomor- 
row's great  musicians.  Further 
information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood, 
and  about  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 
OFFICE  located  at  the  Main 
Gate. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
THE  TANGLEWOOD  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Mr  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Secretary 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Liaison  to  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 
Liaison  to  the  New  York  Council 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Liaison  from  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 
Business  Chairman 

Mr  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Public  Relations  Chairman 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Special  Projects  Chairman 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Membership  Chairman 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Special  Events  Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  Tivy 
Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Klein 

Vice-Chairmen 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr  William  A.  Selke 

Nominating  Co-Chairmen 
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Shh... 

I'm 

listening 

UJmHT-Fmi 
89J 


the  finest  in 
classical  music 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  KID 
YOU  HAVE  A  KID 
YOU  KNOW  A  KID 
YOU  FEEL  LIKE  A 

There  Is  Only- 
One  Store 
In  the  Berkshires 


We  carry  fabulous  miniatures,  Ma- 
dame Alexander  &  handmade  dolls, 
imaginative  adult  games  &  puzzles, 
Lego,  Meccano  &  other  construction 
sets,  the  largest  selection  of  kites, 
boats  &  planes,  creative  coloring, 
game  &  antique  replica  books,  Steiff 
&  Beatrix  Potter  stuffed  animals  & 
lots  more! 


Stop  In  & 

Browse  for 

One  of  the 

Best  Times 

of  Your 

Vacation 


a 


u 
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84  North  St.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  10-5:30 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  Thurs.  10-9  P.M. 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E  b>  op.  73  'Emperor' 
with  Christoph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


RAVEL 

Bolero 

Rapsodie  espagnole 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 
Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


DG/2530  479 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2530  358 


La  Valse 

DG/2530  475 

Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(complete  ballet)  fall  release 

DG/2530 

THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 

(album  includes  Petrushka  and 
Suite  from  The  Firebird) 

RCA  VCS  7099 

DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

(album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak)      RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 
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Ausler-Lod^e 

15  MIN.  FROM  TANGLEWOOD 
ENTREES  PREPARED  ACCORDING 
TO  AUTHENTIC  VIENNESE- 
GERMAN  RECIPES 
TORTE  IMPORTED  FROM  WORLD 
FAMOUS  SACHER  HOTEL  IN  VIENNA 
OPEN  FOR  DINNER 

WEEKLY  5:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SUNDAY  4:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SOUPE  9:00  TO  10:30  PM 

RT.  22  AUSTERLITZ,  N.Y. 
(518)  392-9996 


You  are  always  welcome  at 

The  Only  Botanical  Garden 
in  the  Berkshires 


THE 

BERKSHIRE 

GARDEN 

CENTER 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

on  Routes  1 83  &  1 02 

(10  minutes  from  Tanglewood) 

Herb  Garden  &  Shop 

Plant  Windows 

Perennial  Borders 

Seasonal  Exhibits 

Garden  Gift  Shop 

Youth  Center 

Lectures 


Nonprofit     • 


Open 
Daily 


Free 
Admission 


John  Ganson 
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University  of  Rochester 

EASTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Robert  Freeman,  director 

announcing  recent  appointments  to 
the  senior  performing  faculty: 

Helen  Boatwright,  soprano 

David  Burge,  piano . 

Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

James  Galway,  flute 

Sydney  Hodkinson,  composer-conductor 

Gustav  Meier,  conductor 

Yi-Kwei  Sze,  bass 

Thomas  Paul,  bass 

Philip  West,  oboe-chamber  music 

and  returning  to  the  Eastman  Faculty 
as  Distinguished  University  Professor: 
Cecile  Staub  Genhart,  piano 

for  further  information,  contact: 
Philip  Swanson,  director  of  admissions 

Eastman  School  of  Music 

26  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for 

SIR  GEORG  SOLTI 
CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 

on 

LONDON  RECORDS 

at 


"at  least  1/3  off 
all  records 
at  all  times" 


10-6  Mon. -Wed. 
10-9  Thurs. -Sat. 


ROUTE  7-20  PITTSFIELD 
ACROSS  FROM  YELLOW  ASTER 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  10  of  the 
program.  During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are 
closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end 
are  earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
held  each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge 
for  admission  is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The 
Office  is  open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert 
days.  Please  note  that  children  regardless  of  age  pay  full  admission. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find 
stray  property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who 
wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  Office 
located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph 
records,  sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The 
store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the 
Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany, 
New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 


First  Aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate. 
In  case  of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Rest  rooms  are  located  throughout  the  grounds.  Please  note,  however,  that 
all  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Shed  are  closed  during  the  concerts. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name 
and  seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   and   the   Boston   Symphony   Chamber 
Players  record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON. 


BALDWIN  is  the  offical  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


iafega. 


Slockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 


CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT 
ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  8-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Now  There's  Lots  of  Living  in  the  Berkshires  as  Exciting  as  Tanglewood 


NEAR  HEMLOCK  BROOK 

Tanglewood 
Brodie  &  Jiminy  Peak 
Jacobs  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
Summer  Stock  Theatres 
Many  Hiking  Trails 
Country  Clubs 
Sailing 
Fishing 
Hunting 


JUST  OVER 
NEW  YORK  BORDER 

Summer  Home  of  — 
NYC  Ballet  and 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Harness  Racing 


IN  WILLI AMSTOWN 

Sterling  &  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival 
Cross  Country  Skiing 
Williams  Museum  of  Art 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre 
Concerts/  Lectures 
Fine  Restaurants 
Golf  Courses 

JUST  OVER  VERMONT 
BORDER 

Skiing 

Horse  Racing 
Art  Centers  — 

Crafts/Pottery/Painting 
Music  Festival 
Variety  of  Museums 


Ijemlock  biooi\^ 


301  North  Hemlock  Lane,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267 

Hemlock  Brook  Town  Home  Condominiums  are  a  unique  mixture  of  Early  America  with  modern  con- 
veniences. Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  as  magnifi- 
cent a  view  of  the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  214  baths,  master  suite,  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  fishing  in  the  brook  and  ample  room  to  stroll  or 
jog  on  the  1 1 -acre  site.  Prices  range  from  $39,000  -  $48,400.  You  must  see  Hemlock  Brook  to  appreciate 
this  value.  It's  a  perfect  four-seasonal  home  for  year-round  or  vacation  enjoyment.  COME  SEE  FOR 
YOURSELF  any  day  from  1 :00  p.m.  till  dusk,  or  call  us  collect  (413)  458-4060. 


Hemlock  Brook  is  on  Rte.  7  just  north  of  the  junctions  of  Rts.  2  &  7,  and  only  a  3  hour  drive  from  New  York  City  or  Boston 
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This  piano  was  onty  used  for  8  weeks 
by  a  little  lacfy  in  Tanglewood. 


This  might  sound  like  the  classic  used  car  come-on, 
if  it  weren't  the  truth. 

After  the  Festival,  all  Baldwin  pianos  and  organs  are 
ready  to  perform  a  beautifully-priced  encore 
in  your  home. 


BalcJvvTn 

Annual  Tanglewood  Sale 

September  2  thru  September  30 

In  Boston  at  Paine  Furniture,  81  Arlington  Street  Phone  426-0775 

In  Burlington  at  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Factory  Showrooms,  54  Middlesex  Turnpike  (Exit  42  east  from  Rt.1 28)  Phone  273-0450 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE 

BERKSHIRE    MUSIC    CENTER 


M 


r  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD 
ON  PARADE 

and 

GALA  CONCERT 


Tuesday  August  19  1975 


BALDWIN  PIANO/  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  AND    RCA  RECORDS 
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GALA  CONCERT 


TUESDAY  AUGUST  19  1975  8.30PM 


THE  SHED 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  YOUNG  ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA 


Handel 


Suite  from  the  Music  for  the  Royal  Fireworks 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  YOUNG  ARTISTS  ORCHESTRA 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER  conductor 


♦Gershwin 


An  American  in  Paris 


INTERMISSION 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER  conductor 


Copland 


El  Salon  Mexico 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

AARON  COPLAND  conductor 
In  honor  of  the  composer's  75  birthday 


f*Tchaikovsky 


1812,  Ouverture  Solennelle 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conductor 


Artillery  courtesy  of  EASTOVER 


There  will  be  a  display  of  fireworks  over  lake  Mahkeenac 
at  the  end  of  the  concert. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 

BALDWIN    PIANO/ fDEUTSCHE    GRAMMOPHON    AND    *RCA    RECORDS 
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TANGLEWOOD  1975 

An  Activity  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  Music  Director 


Berkshire  Music  Center 

Gunther  Schuller  Artistic  Director 
Joseph  Silverstein  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 


The  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  extend  heartfelt  thanks  to 
Mrs  John  S.  McLennan  and  Mr  Peter  van  S.  Rice  and  their  committee  chairmen  and  vice- 
chairmen  for  their  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  1975  Tanglewood  season.  The  Trustees 
and  Overseers  would  also  like  to  extend  special  thanks  to  Mr  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr,  Chairman 
and  Mr  Jeffrey  R.  Winslow,  Vice-Chairman,  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood  Business 
Committee. 
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1975  COUNCIL  OF  TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 
Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Mr  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Mr  John  Kittredge 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Klein 


Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr  William  A.  Selke 

Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 

Mrs  Desmond  Tivy 

Mr  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

In  the  years  since  1940  the  Music  Center,  under  the  leadership  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  now  Seiji  Ozawa,  Gunther  Schuller  and  Leonard 
Bernstein,  has  given  experience,  guidance  and  valuable  training  to  more  than  15,000  young 
musicians,  from  the  United  States  and  all  over  the  world.  Its  alumni  are  now  members  of 
hundreds  of  orchestras  here  and  abroad  (there  are  41  alumni  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  22  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  17  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic),  members 
of  many  opera  companies,  conductors  of  many  orchestras  (Leonard  Bernstein,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Lorin  Maazel,  Lukas  Foss,  Lawrence  Foster,  David  Zinman  and 
Zubin  Mehta  among  them),  heads  of  many  schools  (The  Juilliard  School,  and  Interlochen 
Academy  of  Arts,  among  others),  and  performers  and  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Without  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  could  never  have  supported  the  Center  for  these  years. 

As  the  1975  season  comes  to  a  close,  the  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the  Orchestra  acknow- 
ledge with  grateful  appreciation  all  those  who  have  supported  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
during  this  its  thirty-third  session.  With  their  continued  support  the  Center  will  maintain 
the  highest  standard  of  musical  excellence  in  training  the  outstanding  young  talents  of  the  day. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

President 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

David  O.  Ives 

Chairman 

Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  maintained  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Contributions  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc.  By  this  means 
you  will  insure  that  your  gift  is  allowable  as  a  tax  deduction. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  TANGLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 
YOUNG  ARTISTS  PROGRAM  1975 


James  Alexander  (Livermore,  Cal.) 
Eleanor  Angel  (Palo  Alto,  Cal.) 
Ruth  Axelrod  (Plainview,  N.Y.) 
Michael  Barber  (Newton  Centre,  Mass.) 
Angela  Beeching  (Newington,  Conn.) 
Nancy  Bennett  (New  Haven,  Conn.) 
Geoffrey  Bergler  (Lexington,  Mass.) 
Sharon  Bingham  (Washington,  D.C.) 
Michael  Blue  (Palo  Alto,  Cal.) 
Emily  Blum  (New  York,  N.Y.) 
Dmitri  Bovaird  (Van  Nuys,  Cal.) 
Richard  Brown  (New  York,  N.Y.) 
Julie  Buckler  (Lincoln,  Mass.) 
Kevin  Bushee  (Bennington,  Vt.) 
Shawn  Campbell  (Detroit,  Mich.) 
Ian  Chandler  (Wyckoff,  N.J.) 
Margaret  Cooper  (Valatie,  N.Y.) 
Jennifer  Cowles  (Palo  Alto,  Cal.) 
Susan  Curran  (Cranston,  R.I.) 
Peter  C.  Davenport  (Philadelphia,  Penn.) 
Paul  DiBlasi  (Livonia,  Mich.) 
William  Dutton  (New  York,  N.Y.) 
David  Dyson  (Rocky  Hill,  Conn.) 
Elizabeth  Field  (Lexington,  Mass.) 
Cindy  Fondiler  (Nutley,  N.J.) 
Pamela  Geannelis  (Bennington,  Vt.) 
Esther  Gleason  (Boston,  Mass.) 
Tamara  Goldfaden  (Detroit,  Mich.) 
Mark  Goldman  (Falls  Church,  Va.) 
Daniel  Goldstein  (Buffalo,  N.Y.) 
Howard  Gutstein  (Kalamazoo,  Mich.) 
Nancy  Hailing  (Portland,  Oreg.) 
Arlene  Haas  (New  York,  N.Y.) 
David  Harrison  (Livermore,  Cal.) 
Todd  Hepler  (Livonia,  Mich.) 
Christina  Hinton  (West  Redding,  Conn.) 
Kiko  Itasaka  (Belmont,  Mass.) 
Stephanie  Jacob  (Lincoln,  Mass.) 
Ginger  Jenks  (Pittsfield,  Mass.) 
Denna  Johnson  (Washington,  D.C.) 


Andrew  Kaye  (Dover,  N.J.) 
David  Koetzle  (Cincinnati,  Ohio) 
Alex  Kolokin  (Pittsfield,  Mass.) 
Neal  Kravitz  (Waban,  Mass.) 
Paul  Levenson  (Worcester,  Mass.) 
Judith  Levy  (Shrewsbury,  Mass.) 
Julia  Litchen  (New  Haven,  Conn.) 
Kenneth  Lieberson  (New  York,  N.Y.) 
Susan  Lipkins  (New  York,  N.Y.) 
Stevin  Lipsitt  (Brookline,  Mass.) 
Jacob  Litoff  (Mansfield  Center,  Conn.) 
Jonathan  Macgowen  (Natick,  Mass.) 
Margaret  McElrath  (Louisville,  Ky.) 
Perri  Morris  (Bennington,  Vt.) 
Clifford  Morrison  (New  York,  N.Y.) 
Jenny  Nilsson  (Anoka,  Mass.) 
Michael  Nitzberg  (Lexington,  Mass.) 
Teresa  Phillips  (Norwood,  Mass.) 
Julia  Plaster  (Lexington,  Mass.) 
Jane  Preston  (Spokane,  Wash.) 
Ginnie  Proschan  (Tallahassee,  Fla.) 
Sue  Rabut  (Westport,  Conn.) 
Cynthia  Roberts  (Needham,  Mass.) 
Timothy  Roberts  (Needham,  Mass.) 
James  E.  Ross  (Sudbury,  Mass.) 
Carol  Ruzicka  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 
Kenichi  Shimizu  (Fargo,  N.D.) 
Dan  Silver  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 
Siri  Smedvig  (Seattle,  Wash.) 
James  Smith  (Portland,  Oreg.) 
Meredith  Snow  (Port  Jefferson,  N.Y.) 
Gina  Soter  (Kirkland,  Wash.) 
Melanie  Stone  (St.  Paul,  Minn.) 
Mike  Sushel  (Van  Nuys,  Cal.) 
Tom  Turner  (Ferndale,  Mich.) 
Mark  Volk  (Anderson,  Ind.) 
Debbie  Wendells  (Seattle,  Wash.) 
Nina  Wilkinson  (Philadelphia,  Penn.) 
John  Williams  (Greensboro,  N.C.) 
Nancy  Zeltsman  (Morris  Plains,  N.J.) 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  1975 


violins 

Tony  Adessa  (Milwaukee,  Wis.)  Berkshire  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Fellowship 

Gordon  Baughman  (Newark,  Ohio) 

Catherine  Britton  (Kingsport,  Tenn.) 

Tamara  Chernyak  (Leningrad,  U.S.S.R.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Joan  Christenson  (Bedford,  Ohio) 

John  Connelly  (Northport,  N.Y.) 

Denise  Doolan  (Houston,  Texas) 

James  Durham  (Rochester,  N.Y.)  Sabine  Royalty  Corporation  Fellowship 

Barbara  Englesberg  (Santa  Barbara,  Cal.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Stephen  Hefling  (Warren,  Ohio)  Country  Curtains,  Inc.  Fellowship 

John  Kennedy  (Milwaukee-,  Wis.)  Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 

Peter  Kent  (Apple  Valley,  Cal.)  Beinecke  Scholarship 

Ann  Leathers  (Bedford,  N.Y.)  WCRB,  Boston  Fellowship 

Judith  Ledbetter  (Tallahassee,  Fla.) 

Lenore  Lehr  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.)  Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

Sharan  Leventhal  (Madison,  Wis.)  Lee  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 

Joseph  McGauley  (Uniondale,  N.Y.)  Koussevitsky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

Cynthia  Mancinelli  (Bloomington,  111.) 

Robert  Manero  (Worcester,  Mass.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Ralph  Matson  (Livonia,  Mich.)  The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowship 

Ann  Ourada  (Buffalo,  Minn.)  Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Joel  Pitchon  (Scarsdale,  N.Y.)  Arthur  M.  Abell  Scholarship 

Marilyn  Reynolds  (Levittown,  N.Y.)  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 

Kenneth  Stalberg  (Silver  Spring  Md.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Deborah  Steiner  (Oakland,  Cal.) 

Bradley  Stewart  (York,  Penn.)  Union  Federal  Savings  Fellowship 

Ronald  Whaley  (Bloomington,  Ind.) 


violas 

Lynne  Edelson  (Massapequa,  N.Y.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

John  Englund  (Newton  Highlands,  Mass.)  Rodney  Williams  Fellowship 

Barbara  Friedhoff  (Portland,  Oreg.)  Morris  Finkelstein  Memorial  Fellowship 

Penelope  Knuth  (Manhasset,  N.Y.)  Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Scott  Lewis  (St.  Peter,  Minn.) 

Patricia  McCarty  (Wichita,  Kan.)  CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 

Delores  Mulder  (Northampton,  Mass.)  Young  Artist  Award- Susan  G.  Hitchcock  Fund 

Karen  Simberg  (Linden,  Mich.)  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

Carol  Snowdon  (Philadelphia,  Penn.)  Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fellowship 

David  Vogel  (Ithaca,  N.Y.) 


cellos 

Anton  Bovaird  (Van  Nuys,  Cal.) 

Ann  Cohen  (Elmsford,  N.Y.)  CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 

Sue  Durham  (Rochester,  N.Y.) 

Sato  Knudson  (Newton,  Mass.)  Beinecke  Fellowship 

Haden  McKay  (Shrewsbury,  Mass.)  Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Carol  Morrow  (Berkeley,  Cal.)  Chanin  Fellowship 

Karl  Padgett  (East  Northport,  N.Y.) 

Bonnie  Rapier  (Duxbury,  Mass.) 

Holly  Singer  (New  York,  N.Y.)  Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 

Steven  Smith  (Mystic,  Conn.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Teri  Wilkinson  (Bradenton,  Fla.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

basses 

Edwin  Barker  (Plattsburgh,  N.Y.)  Kandell  Fellowship 
Anthony  Beadle  (Hanover,  Mass.) 


Randall  Butler  (Mansfield,  Ohio)  CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Charles  Garrett  (Dearborn,  Mich.) 

Betsy  Heston  (Pittsburgh,  Penn.)  Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
Paula  Holmes  (Choral  Gables,  Fla.) 


flutes 

Kevin  Hosten  (St.  Albans,  N.Y.)  Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
Barbara  Jacobson  (Scotch  Plains,  N.J.)  Fromm  Fellowship 
Lisa  Norton  (Huntington,  N.Y.) 

Michele  Sahm  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.)  Beinecke  Fellowship 
Edward  Schultz  (Uniontown,  Penn.) 

oboes 

William  Banovetz  (Silver  Bay,  Minn.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Jonathan  Dlouhy  (Bedford,  Ohio)  Arthur  Fiedler  Financial  Aid  Fund  Fellowship 

Stuart  Dunkel  (Butler,  N.J.)  Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Robert  Stephenson  (Philadelphia,  Penn.) 

Bruce  Weinstein  (Flushing,  N.Y.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

clarinets 

Linda  Bartley  (Fredonia,  N.Y.)  Country  Curtains,  Inc.  Fellowship 

Gerritt  DeVries  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

Jess  Gross  (Brookline,  Mass.)  Carlotta  M.  Dreyfus  Fellowship 

Sheryl  Kartzmer  (Brighton,  Mass.)  Young  Artist  Award- Susan  G.  Hitchcock  Fund 

Roy  White  (Oxon  Hill,  Md.)  U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowship 

bassoons 

Rodney  Boyd  (Topeka,  Kan.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

John  Hunt  (Arlington,  Va.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Wendy  Large  (Roseland,  N.J.)  Georg  Zepler  Memorial  Fellowship 

Toni  Lipton  (Hewlett,  N.Y.)  Bradley  Fellowship 

Danny  Phipps  (Pasadena,  Md.)  Arthur  Fiedler  Financial  Aid  Fund  Fellowship 

horns 

Tony  Cecere  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Steven  Gross  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.)  Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Fellowship 

Marc  Guy  (Parma,  Ohio) 

Elizabeth  Mazur  (Laguna  Hills,  Cal.)  Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Robin  Merriman  (Ashland,  Oreg.)  Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Pamela  Paikin  (Nanuet,  N.Y.)  Fromm  Fellowship 


trumpets 

Ronald  Blais  (Manville,  Rhode  Island) 

John  Carroll  (Ottawa,  111.)  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

Brian  Moon  (Livonia,  Mich.)  Stanley  Home  Products  Fellowship 

Sally  Nelson  (Wayne,  Penn.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Mark  Schubert  (Brookline,  Mass.) 


trombones 

Joel  Elias  (Schenectady,  N.Y.) 

Peter  Harvey  (Delmar,  N.Y.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

LaMar  Jones  (Bowling  Green,  Ohio)  Edgar  Stern  Memorial  Fellowship 

Robert  Moir  (Marlboro,  Mass.)  First  Agricultural  Bank  Fellowship 

Peter  Pettit  (Toledo,  Ohio) 

tubas 

Lance  Nagels  (Pointe  Claire,  Quebec)  Frederick  Brandi  Trust  Fellowship 
Gary  Ofenloch  (Boston,  Mass.)  Alan  Scovell  Fellowship 
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percussion 

Ken  Aronoff  (Stockbridge,  Mass.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Mark  Belair  (New  York,  N.Y.)  Adams  Supermarket  Fellowship 

Steven  Ferrera  (Maynard,  Mass.)  Beinecke  Scholarship 

Matthew  Gordy  (Newtonville,  Mass.) 

John  Grimes  (Key  West,  Fla.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Neil  Grover  (Bellmore,  N.Y.) 


harps 

Douglas  Rioth  (Corollton,  Mo.)  Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 
Rita  Tursi  (Rochester,  N.Y.) 


ra: 


pianists 

Daniel  Blumenthal  (Paris,  France)  Wulsin  Fellowship 

Suzanne  Cheetham  (Wallasey,  Merseyside,  England)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Constance  Geanakoplos  (North  Haven,  Conn.)  Asher  J.  Shuffer  Memorial  Fellowship 

William  Goldenberg  (New  York,  N.Y.)  Wulsin  Fellowship 

Jay  Gottlieb  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Heidi  Lowy  (Short  Hills,  N.J.)  Wulsin  Fellowship 

John  McKinnon,  (Port  Huron,  Mich.)  Margaret  Boyer  Fellowship 

Walter  Pate  (Maryville,  Tenn.)  Ada  Holding  Miller-Nat'l.  Fed.  of  Music  Clubs  Fellowship 

Earle  Shenk  (Berkeley,  Cal.)  Wulsin  Fellowship 
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conductors 

Jose  Contreras  (Dominican  Republic)  Dr.  Merrill  H.  Ross  Memorial  Fellowship 
Tom  Fulton  (Memphis  Tenn.)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
David  Ramadanoff  (Fort  Lee,  N.J.)  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Fellowship 
David  Stahl  (Jackson  Heights,  N.Y.)  Antek  Memorial  Fellowship 


vocal 

George  Bang  (New  York,  N.Y.)  CD.  Jackson  Award  Fellowship 

Roberta  Cobos  (Charlotte,  N.C.)  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  Fellowship 

William  Dresskell  (Temple,  Ariz.)  Florence  Herzog  Arginteanu  Fellowship 

Robert  Guarino  (Westerly,  R.I.)  Vargas  Manufacturing  Company  Fellowship 

Suzanne  Ishee  (Fayetteville,  N.C.)  Leonard  Berstein  Fellowship 

Ellen  Lang  (Buffalo,  N.Y.)  Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 

Beverly  Morgan  (Hanover,  N.H.)  From  Fellowship 

Daisy  Newman  (East  Cleveland,  Ohio)  Seven  Hills  Fellowship 

Judith  Nicosia  (Hopewell,  N.J.)  Fromm  Fellowship 

Susan  Palmatier  (Evanston,  111.)  Paul  Foster  Clark  Memorial  Fellowship 

Kim  Scown  (Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.) 

Cheryl  Studer  (Midland,  Mich.) 

Sanford  Sylvan  (Syosset,  N.Y.)  High  Fidelity / Musical  America  Fellowship 


vocal  coaches 

Lily  Brissman  (Bolton,  Conn.)  Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
Robert  Kopelson  (New  York,  N.Y.) 


composers 

Peter  Homans  (Georgetown,  Conn.)  ASCA P- Rudolf  Nissim  Fellowship 

Carson  Kievman  (Atlanta,  Georgia)  Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Arthur  Kreiger  (Milford,  Conn.)  Bruno  Maderna  Memorial  Fellowship 

Jay  Reise  (Oradell,  N.J.) 

Judy  Shatin  (South  Orange,  N.J.)  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 

David  Shuler  (Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.) 

Judith  Weir  (Harrow-on-the-Hill,  England)  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 

Scott  Wheeler  (Darien,  Conn.)  Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowship 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  Music  Director 

COLIN  DAVIS  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

Fahnestock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo   Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 

violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  (Carol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 

cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 


Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis   Leguia 
Carol   Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 


Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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The  Tanglewood  Council  Business  Committee, 

under  the  direction  of  Henry  H.  Williams,  Jr  and  Jeffrey 

R.  Winslow,  wishes  to  express  sincere  thanks 

to  the  following  businesses  for  their  generous  support  of 

Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Abdalla's  Elm  Street  Market 

D.E.  Dapson  Optician,  Inc. 

Adams  Laundry  Company 

Davis  and  Norton,  Inc. 

Adams  Super  Market,  Inc.  Fellowship 

Davmar  Mechanical  Contractors,  Inc. 

Alden's  Mobil  Service 

Dee's  Department  Store 

Philip  M.  Alton  Associates 

Dettinger  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Arcadian  Shop,  Inc. 

Different  Drummer 

John  J.  Astore 

Drapery  World 

Astro  Beef  Co.,  Inc. 

Dresser-Hull  Company 

Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Co.  Fellowship 

East  Lee  Steak  House 

A.W.  Baldwin  and  Company 

Eaton  Paper  Company 

Bardwell,  D'Angelo,  Bowlby  Insurance  Co. 

Edgewood  Restaurant  and  Motel,  Inc. 

Nat  Beacco  and  Sons  Contractors 

Eighteen  Eighty-Eight  Shop 

Ben's  Shop 

Elaine's  Specialty  Shop 

Berkshire  Aviation  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Elise  Farar,  Inc. 

Berkshire  Bank  and  Trust  Fellowship 

England  Brothers 

Berkshire  Beef  Company 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  Dental  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Berkshire  Broadcasting 

South  Berkshire  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Fairdale  Farms,  Inc. 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 

First  Agricultural  National  Bank  Fellowship 

Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 

First  Albany  Corporation 

Berkshire  Frosted  Foods 

Flying  Cloud  Inn 

Berkshire  Gas  Co. 

Folklorica 

Berkshire  Hardware 

Joseph  Francese  Company 

Berkshire  Hills  Regional  School  District 

Friendly  Ice  Cream  Corporation 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  Fellowship 

Berkshire  Paper  Co. 

General  Electric  Company 

Berkshire  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Giftos  Brothers 

Berkshire  Press,  Inc. 

Girardi  Distributors,  Inc. 

Berkshire  Screw  Machine  Products,  Inc. 

Golden  Key  Motel 

Berkshire  Traveller 

Golub  Corporation  (Price  Chopper) 

Besse-Clarke 

Graphic  Reproductions  Center 

Birchard  Buick,  Inc. 

Guitian  Realty  Agency 

Bland  Electric  Supply  Co. 

J.W.  Gull  Oil  and  Coal  Company 

Blantyre  Castle 

The  Bookstore 

Hagyard's  Pharmacy,  Inc. 

Boosey  and  Hawkes,  Inc. 

Hall's  Auto  Service,  Inc. 

Bousquet  Ski  Area 

Hellawell  Cadillac-Oldsmobile,  Inc. 

Pauline  Branch 

Halperin's  Furniture 

Braun's  Package  Store 

Heritage  House 

C.T.  Brigham  Co.  Paper  Products 

David  E.  Herrick,  Inc. 

Busy  Bee  Restaurant 

High  Fidelity/ Musical  America  Fellowship 

William  B.  Bull  Sons,  Inc. 

High  Point  Inn 

Butler  Wholesale  Products 

Holiday  Deluxe/ Wagon  Wheel  Motel 

Butternut  Basin 

Holme  Towne  Shoppe 

Howard  Johnson's  Restaurant 

Cain,  Hibbard,  and  Myers 

B.  Caligari  and  Son,  Inc. 

Ida  and  John's  Restaurant,  Inc. 

Carr  Hardware  and  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

Indian  Hill 

Dr.  John  Cassella 

Isgood  Realty 

Frank  L.  Castine,  Inc. 

M.T.  Cavanaugh 

J/W  Western  Steak  House 

Chemex  Corporation 

Jennifer  House,  Inc. 

Childs  and  Bishop  Floor  Covering 

Joe's  Diner 

City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Harold  A.  Johanson 

Country  Bookstore 

Johnson  Lincoln  Mercury,  Inc. 

Clark-Aiken  Company 

J.H.  Johnson  Sons,  Inc. 

Coach  Lite  Restaurant 

Joslin  Dodge,  Inc. 

Colt  Insurance  Agency 

Julie's  Coffee  Shop 

Country  Curtains,  Inc.  Fellowships 

Crane  and  Company 

Edward  B.  Karam  Insurance  Agency 

Crescent  Creamery,  Inc. 

Kaufman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Cramer  Construction  Corporation 

Kelly-Dietrich,  Inc. 

Crystal  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Inc. 

Kelly  Funeral  Home 

Curtis  Hotel 

Kentucky  Fried  Chicken/ Burger  Chef 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 

W.F.  Daly  Realty 

Nat  Krate  Company,  Inc. 

W.T.  Lahart  and  Sons 

Laurel  Hill  Motel 

Lee  Audio  Company 

Lee  Auto  Sales 

Lee  Lime  Corporation 

Lee  National  Bank  Fellowship 

Lee  News  Room 

Lee  Pizza 

Lee  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 

Robinson  Leech  Associates 

Lenox  Memorial  High  School 

Lenox  National  Bank 

Lenox  Package  Store 

Lenox  Savings  Bank 

Lenox  Twin  Maples 

Lenoxdale  Package  Store 

Liberty  Leather  and  Plants 

Luau  Hale  Restaurant 

Ella  Lerner  Gallery 

McCelland  Drug  Store 

McCormick  and  Toole  Insurance  Agency 

Camp  Mahkeenac 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 

Katherine  Meagher  Dress  Shop 

Miller  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Mill  on  the  Floss 

Mohawk  Beverages,  Inc. 

Mole  and  Mole 

Morpheus  Arms  Motel 

Murphy  and  Riley 

A.  Leo  Nash  Steel  Corporation 

National  Cash  Register  Company 

Nejaimes  Stockbridge  Shop 

New  England  Furniture  Corporation 

North  Adams  Hoosac  Savings  Bank 

North  Adams  Transcript 

North  Lenox  Mobil 

W.F.  O'Brien  Insurance 

Old  Corner  House 

Order  of  Sons  of  Italy-Lodge  No.  564 

J.T.  Owens  Apparel  for  Men  and  Boys 

The  Penny  Saver 
Pete's  Motors,  Inc. 
Petricca  Construction  Co. 
Pilgrim  Motel 
Pittsfield  City  Motel 
Pittsfield  Co-operative  Bank 
Pittsfield  National  Bank 
Pittsfield  Supply  Company 
Pleasant  Valley  Motel 
The  Ponderosa,  Inc. 

Quincy  Lodge 

Red  Horse  Antiques 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowships 
Research  and  Action,  Inc. 
Reinholt  Realty 

Reynolds,  Barnes,  and  Hebb,  Inc. 
A.H.  Rice,  Inc. 
Ried  Cleaners,  Inc. 
Rising  Paper  Company 
Rochford  Associates,  Inc. 
Walter  Rockwell  House 
Roger's  Jewelry 
D.O.  Ruffer,  Inc. 


Samel's  Deli 

Scheufler  Realty 

Schofield  Antiques 

Sears  and  Roebuck 

Seven  Arts  Antiques 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 

Shaker's  Food  Store 

Shandoffs.  Inc. 

W.H.  SheddA  Son,  Inc. 

Shipton  Realty 

The  Shire  Shop 

Silverman  and  Donahue 

C.W.  Sloper  and  Sons 

Smith  Rentals 

Attorney  Jeffrey  J.  Sosne 

The  Sounds  of  Music 

South  Adams  Savings  Bank 

Sprague  Electric  Company  Fellowship 

Stanley  Home  Products  Fellowship 

Steven's  Inc.  of  Pittsfield 

Stevenson  and  Co.,  Inc. 

Stockbridge  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Stockbridge  Fuel  and  Grain  Co. 

Stockbridge  Imports 

Stockbridge  Inn 

Stockbridge  Studio  of  Photography 

Stockbridge  Taxi 

The  Stockpot,  Inc. 

Sunset  Motel 

Talbots 

Tanglewood  Motor  Inn 

The  Restaurant 

Tire  Town,  Inc. 

The  Town  and  Country  Motor  Lodge  of  the  Berkshires 

Towne  Shoppe  of  Lee,  Inc. 

Richard  F.  Tucker  Agency 

Union  Federal  Savings  Fellowship 

U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowship 

Vargas  Manufacturing  Company  Fellowship 

The  Village  Inn 

Vlada  Boutique 

Ward's  Nursery,  Inc. 

WBEC,  Inc. 

WCRB,  Inc.  Fellowship 

Western  Massachusetts  Contracting 

Wheeler's  Package  Store 

Wheeler  and  Taylor,  Inc. 

White  Hart  Inn 

Williams  and  Sons  Country  Store 

Williamstown  National  Bank 

Yankee  Motor  Lodge 
Yellow  Aster,  Inc. 

Zuckerman  Management,  Inc. 
(McDonald's  Restaurants) 
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Addenda  and  Corrigenda 


page  3 


On  the  Trustees /Administration  page  of  the 
Tanglewood  program  Gideon  Toeplitz's  correct 
title  should  read  'Assistant  Manager'. 


Week  6 


page  25 


Following  Shostakovich's  Cello  Concerto  No,  2 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  played  Glazunov's 
Chant  du  menestrel.   Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  and 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  was  solo  cello.   This  was 
a  first  performance  "by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEMI  OZAWA  Music  Director 
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COLIN     DAVIS 
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David  O.  Ives 

Chairman 


John  T.G.  Nichols 

Vice-Chairman 


Mrs  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 
Secretary 


Hazen  H.  Ayer 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  D.  Bleicken 

J.  Carter  Brown 

Curtis  R.  Buttenheim 

Mrs  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

George  H.A.  Clowes  Jr 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mrs  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Richard  A.  Ehrlich 

Weston  P.  Figgins 

Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs  Thomas  J.  Galligan  Jr 

Mrs  Thomas  Gardiner 


Mrs  Charles  Garside 
Mrs  John  L.  Grandin  Jr 
Bruce  Harriman 
Mrs  Richard  D.  Hill 
Richard  S.  Humphrey  Jr 
Mrs  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Mrs  Louis  I.  Kane 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler  Jr 
Mrs  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs  Elting  E.  Morison 
Frank  E.  Morris 
Richard  P.  Morse 
David  G.  Mugar 
Dr  Barbara  W.  Newell 


David  R.  Pokross 
Mrs  Priscilla  Potter 
Harry  Remis 
Mrs  Peter  Van  S.  Rice 
Mrs  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 
Mrs  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
Mrs  George  R.  Rowland 
Mrs  A.  Lloyd  Russell 
William  A.  Selke 
Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Mrs  Arthur  I.  Strang 
Mrs  Edward  A.  Taft 
Mrs  Richard  H.  Thompson 
Stokley  P.  Towles 
D.  Thomas  Trigg 
Julius  Vogel 
Vincent  C.  Ziegler 


They're 

playing 

our 

song: 


"Rhapsody  in  Green" 


What  else  would  they  play  at 
Tanglewood?  A  pastorale.  A  sylvan 
symphony. 

Extraordinarily  well. 

They're  outstanding  young 
musicians,  selected  through  auditions 
at  high  schools  around  the  country  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity Tanglewood  Institute. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year, 
offers  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  available  anywhere.  Members 


of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Private  study 
with  master  artists.  Performance  with 
chamber  music  and  orchestral 
groups.  Or  participation  in  an  in- 
depth  vocal  program  and  the  Tangle- 
wood Institute  Chorus.  And  for 
students  at  the  college  and  post- 
graduate level:  seminars  in  piano  and 
harp  and  an  applied  music  program 
for  experienced  instumentalists. 

Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood Institute,  offered  by  Boston 


University  School  for  the  Arts  in 
association  with  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  June  29  through  August  24, 
1975. 

For  further  information  about 
the  Institute,  or  about  music  pro- 
grams leading  to  degrees  at  the 
bachelor,  master  and  doctoral 
levels,  contact: 
Norman  Dello  Joio,  dean 
Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 


BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 
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first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 
Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 


second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 

Fahneslock  chair 
Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Spencer  Larrison 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Victor  Yampolsky 
Jerome  Rosen 


violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 


SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 

COLIN     DAVIS 

Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Assistant  Conductor 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 


basses 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 


flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Waller  Piston  chair 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.  M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Ei>  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Ronald  Barron 
Gordon  Hallberg 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Ann  Hobson 
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FM    90.3   mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothingelselikeit 
in  broadcasting!)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 


Listen .  . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  bulletin. 


WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 
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National  Public  Radio 

for  eastern  New  York 
and  western  New  England 


personnel  manager 

William  Moyer 


librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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place  to  think 
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An  established,  planned  community 
designed  to  preserve  the  ecostruc- 
ture  of  the  original  forest-dirt  roads, 
hiking  paths,  lakes  and  ponds,  clean 
air,  4  to  6  acres  all  by  yourself,  neigh- 
boring on  a  15,000  acre  forest. 

Strong  protective  covenants.  Restricted  to 
180  lots. 
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15  year  financing 

Route  20,  Becket,  Mass. 

Mailing  Address 

Box  1 86,  Lee,  Mass.  021 38 


By     appointment     only.     Tel.   413-623-8933 

i. 
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Tanglewood 


Opposite  the  Lion  Gate  of  the  Tan- 
glewood grounds  stands  a  small  red 
cottage,  a  replica  of  the  building  in 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  from 
the  early  summer  of  1850  to  November 
of  1851.  The  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
Berkshires  apparently  agreed  with 
Hawthorne,  for  the  time  he  spent  here 
was  an  unusually  productive  one. 
Among  the  works  he  completed  was 
The  Wonder  Book,  a  collection  of  fan- 
ciful tales  which  take  place  in  a  locale 
for  which  Hawthorne  invented  the 
name  'Tanglewood.'  Shortly  after- 
wards he  completed  a  similar  volume 
entitled  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Wil- 
liam Aspinwall  Tappan,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant and  banker,  in  turn  appropriated 
the  name  for  his  neighboring  estate,  an 


Hadley,  and  the  venture  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  promoters  in- 
corporated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  following  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in 
the  next  summer's  concerts.  The  Or- 
chestra's Trustees  accepted,  and  it  was 
on  August  13  1936  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  first  concert  in  the 
Berkshires.  The  event  took  place  at 
'Holmwood,'  a  former  Vanderbuilt  es- 
tate, today  Foxhollow  School.  The 
series,  which  again  consisted  of  three 
concerts,  was  given  under  a  tent,  and  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000  people  attended. 
In  the  winter  of  1936,  the  descendants 


estate  which  would  later  become  the 
summer  home  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Hawthorne  was  but 
one  of  several  famous  writers  who 
were  drawn  to  the  Berkshire  coun- 
tryside. Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Mel- 
ville were  sometime  residents,  and  so 
too  were  many  well-to-do  Bostonians 
and  New  Yorkers,  some  of  whom  built 
magnificent  summer  homes  in  the 
area,  a  location  that  had  gained  a  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  great  beauty 
spots  of  New  England.  It  was  on  one 
such  estate,  the  Dan  Hanna  Farm  at 
Interlaken,  that  a  group  of  music  lov- 
ing summer  residents  organized  a 
series  of  three  outdoor  concerts  in  Au- 
gust 1934.  These  were  performed  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic under   the  direction   of   Henry 


of  William  Aspinwall  Tappan,  Mrs 
Gorham  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  As- 
pinwall Tappan,  offered  Tanglewood, 
with  its  buildings  and  210  acres  of 
lawns  and  meadows,  as  a  gift  to 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  on 
August  12  1937  the  Festival's  largest 
crowd  thus  far  assembled  under  a  tent 
for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert,  a 
program  of  music  by  Wagner.  As 
Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  over- 
powering the  music  and  causing  the 
concert  to  be  interrupted  three  times 
before  the  first  half  could  be  com- 
pleted. The  second  half  of  the  program 
had  to  be  changed,  because  of  water 
damage  to  some  of  the  instruments, 
and    when    the    concert    ended,    Miss 


Dance  Festival 


America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival 

July  1  -  August  23  at  Lee,  Mass. 

34th  Year  in  the  Ted  Shawn  Theatre 

Norman  Walker,  Director 

Grace  Badorek,  Comptroller 

Donald  Westwood,  Promotional  Director 

NEW  PROGRAM  EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  7:30  P.M. 

FIRST  WEEK -July  1-5 
Linda  Di  Bona  &  Chris  Jensen 
Theatre  Dance  Collection 
Chiang  Ching 

SECOND  WEEK  July  8-12 

Emily  Frankel 

Joan  Miller  Dance  Company 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 

THIRD  WEEK  July  15-19 
Murray  Louis  Dance  Company 

FOURTH  WEEK  July  22-26 
Cliff  Keuter  Dance  Company 
Nala  Najan 

FIFTH  WEEK  July  29  -  August  2 
Maria  Alba  Spanish  Dance  Company 

SIXTH  WEEK  August  5-9 
Boston  Ballet  Company 

E.  Virginia  Williams,  Artistic  Director 

SEVENTH  WEEK  August  12-16 
Margaret  Beals 
Dancers  —  Soloists  from 
American  Ballet  Theatre 

EIGHTH  WEEK  August  19-23 
Five  by  Two  (Jane  Kosminsky  & 
Bruce  Becker)  and  Guest  Artists 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux  (to  be  announced) 


Performances:  Performances  are  held  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Curtain  times:  Tuesday, 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
8:40  p.m.  Thursday  and  Saturday  Matinees: 
3:00  p.m.  Tickets:  $7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron  or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office,  Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

call  10  a.m.  -9  p.m.  (413)  243-0745. 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow:  Approx.  150 
mi.  from  Boston  or  New  York,  near  Tangle- 
wood. Take  the  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike.  Public  transportation 
from  Boston  via  Greyhound;  from  New  York 
via  Greyhound  or  Bonanza  Bus.  For  bus 
information  call  (617)  423-5810  or 
(212)  594-2000. 
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Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238 

(413)  243-0745 
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If  music 

be  the  food 

of  love, 

play  on! 


^|^  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink  to  the  patrons  of  Tanglewood  for  years. 
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■  Pin  inr  i  Pi— 

LEISURE  LEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 

NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 

BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 

PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 

on  Route  20                                        Lee,  Mass.                               413-243-1972 

Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  one  of  the 
Festival's  founders,  came  to  the  stage 
and  told  the  audience  that  the  storm 
had  proved  conclusively  the  need  for  a 
shed.  $100,000  would  be  needed  for 
this  purpose,  she  said,  and  the  re- 
sponse to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount 
was  fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the 
Music  Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  emi- 
nent architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and 
these  were  then  modified  by  Josef 
Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who  also  di- 
rected construction.  Miraculously,  the 
structure  was  completed  on  June  16 
1938,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
seven  weeks  later  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  inaugural  concert,  a  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

For  Koussevitzky,  the  event  repre- 
sented the  partial  fulfillment  of  one  of 
his  fondest  dreams,  a  dream  that 
would  be  completely  realized  two  sum- 
mers later  with  the  opening  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  He  thought  of 
the  two  institutions  as  a  single  entity, 
a  'creative  musical  center,'  he  wrote, 
'where  the  greatest  living  composers 
will  teach  the  art  of  composition;  the 
greatest  virtuosi,  the  art  of  perfect 
performance;  the  greatest  conductors, 
the  mystery  of  conducting  orchestras 
and  choruses.  The  most  eminent  think- 
ers and  scholars  will  lecture  there.  A 
free  cooperation  of  such  an  elite  will 
certainly  result  in  a  creation  of  new 
and  great  values  of  art;  in  the  radi- 
ation of  the  beams  of  culture  over  a 
nation  and  over  the  whole  world;  and, 
Finally,  in  the  education  and  training 
of  a  new  generation  of  American  art- 
ists.' 

By  1941,  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall, 
the  Chamber  Music  Hall  and  several 
small  studios  had  been  built,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  as  to 
attract  nearly  100,000  visitors.  Tan- 
glewood today  draws  nearly  a  quarter 
million  visitors.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-four  regular  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  there  are  weekly 
'Prelude'  concerts  and  open  rehearsals, 
there  is  the  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  and  there  are  al- 
most daily  concerts  by  the  gifted 
young  musicians  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center.  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  perform  annually,  and  the 
Festival  also  includes  a  series  of  con- 
certs by  popular  artists.  The  season 
offers  not  only  a  vast  quantity  of  mu- 
sic but  also  a  vast  range  of  musical 
forms  and  styles,  all  of  it  presented 
with  a  regard  for  artistic  excellence 
which  makes  the  Festival  truly  unique. 
Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  have  become  a  fit- 
ting shrine  to  his  memory,  a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  vital,  humanistic  tra- 
dition which  was  his  legacy. 
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SCULPTURE     AT     TANGLEWOOD 


The  sculptures  displayed  at  Tanglewood  this  summer  are  by  four  distinguished  artists: 
Harry  Bertoia,  Masayuki  Nagare,  Herbert  Ferbeu  and  Forrest  Myers. 


Born  in  San  Lorenzo,  Italy,  Harry  Bertoia 
studied  with  Eliel  Saarinen  in  this  country, 
has  worked  extensively  in  metal  work,  ab- 
stract jewelry,  graphics  and  sculpture,  and 
has  exhibited  in  the  leading  museums  of 
the  United  States. 

Masayuki  Nagare's  background  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  traditional  religion  and  art  of 
Japan.  His  life  has  known  years  of  contem- 
plation and  intense  periods  of  self-study  in 
sculptural  forms.  Nagare's  commissions  in- 
clude works  for  the  Juilliard  School  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Bertoia  and  Nagare  are 


CaaT 


represented  by  the  Staempfli  Gallery. 

Herbert  Ferber's  work,  which  is  exhibited 
widely  here  and  abroad,  appears  in  impor- 
tant private  collections  as  well  as  in  leading 
museums.  Represented  by  the  Emmerich 
Gallery  in  New  York,  he  divides  his  time 
between  New  York  and  North  Egremont. 

Forrest  Myers,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Park  Place  Gallery  in  New  York,  is  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  Great  Barrington.  His  work 
appears  in  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 
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Masayuki  Nagare:   Loneliness,  1966 
Staempfli  Gallery,  New  York 


Herbert  Ferber:  Morgan  II,  1971 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 
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Spend  an  evening -or  a  week-with  us! 


A  lot  of  places  serve  steak.  But 
there's  only  one  steak  house  like 
the  Branding  Iron.  Maybe  it's  the 
charcoal  broiling,  or  the  salad  bar 
or  the  draft  beer.  Maybe  it's  the 
decor— as  elegantly  casual  as  any 
steak  house  and  "saloon"  east  of 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  with  flickering 
gaslights,  polished  walnut  and 
shining  brass. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  from 
11  P.M.  to  2,  draft  beer,  peanuts, 
great  snacks  and  an  old-time 
piano.  A  perfect  way  to  continue 
your  evening  out. 
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PLAZA  LEVEL,  BERKSHIRE  COMMON,  PITTSFIELD 
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The  Colonial  Hilton  Inn— a  magnificent 
modern  14-story  inn  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Berkshires. .  .a  complete  resort  complex 
with  luxurious  air-conditioned  rooms  and 
suites,  dining  in  three  restaurants,  glass- 
domed  pool,  saunas,  cinema,  indoor  parking 
and  two-level  shopping  plaza— all  under 
one  roof.* 


George  Page's  Colonial 

Restaurant— elegant 

new  buffet  Wednes- 
day through  Saturday; 
superb  food  plus  a 
carafe  of  wine,  just  $6.25. 
Lautrec  Lounge- 
cocktails  and  ooh-la-la 
in  a  very  initimate 
atmosphere. 


Cafe  Shop— breakfast, 
lunch  and  cocktails 
bypoolside. 


Emerald  Room 

. .  .skytop  cocktail  lounge 
with  dancing  and  live 
entertainment;  luncheon 
buffet  on  weekdays. 


UDolonid 
Hilton  Inn 

Welcome  is  just  the  beginning 
Berkshire  Common,  Pittsfield  (413)  499-2000 


*lnquire  about  our  seasonal  package  plans. 
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Map  of  Tanglewood 


Lake  Mahkeenac 


MOUNTAIN 
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VALLEY 
ESTATES 

•  An  exclusive  community  of  forty  single  family  dwellings  in  Lenox 
and  Richmond. 

•  Homesites  available  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  acres  with  re- 
strictive covenants. 

•  Appealing  low  tax  rate. 

•  Over  80  acres  of  common  ground  for  recreational  use. 

•  Ideally  located  in  the  Berlcshires  .  .  .  just  ten  minutes  from  Tan- 
glewood, Pittsfield,  ski  area,  Racquet  Club  for  tennis  etc. 

•  Superb  views  of  The  Berkshire  Hills  and  Mt.  Greylock.     k^ 

•  Financing  available.     •  Brochure  upon  request.  /] 
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M.  J.  QUIGLEY,  Realtor 

101  South  Street     Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-5350  or  443-1 561         - 
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The  Music  Director 


Seiji  Ozawa,  who  became  Music  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  is  the  thirteenth  conductor  to 
have  headed  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881.  The  successor  of 
such   historic   figures   as    Karl    Muck, 


Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky 
and  Charles  Munch,  Mr  Ozawa  had 
served  as  Music  Adviser  during  the 
preceding  season,  and  before  that  he 
had  appeared  on  numerous  occasions 
as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935, 
he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  with  first  prizes  in 
composition  and  conducting,  and  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition 
of  Conducting  at  Besancon,  France. 
One  of  the  judges,  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  invited  him  to 
study  at  Tanglewood  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr  Ozawa's  association  with  the  Or- 
chestra began.  He  was  made  an  assis- 
tant conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic at  the  beginning  of  the  1961  - 
1962  season,  and  it  was  during  that 
same  season  that  he  made  his  first 
full-length  professional  concert  ap- 
pearance in  North  America,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964 
he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Director 
of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the 
start  of  the  1965-1966  season  he  be- 
came Music  Director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony,  a  post  he  relinquished  after 
four  seasons  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  guest-conducting.  During  the 


summer  of  1969  he  conducted  opera 
for  the  first  time  —  Cost  fan  tutte  at 
Salzburg,  where  he  conducts  again  this 
summer— and  served  also  as  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Ravinia  festi- 
val. That  fall  he  opened  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  season  and  later  ap- 
peared as  guest  conductor  of 
L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmon- 
ic. He  will  return  to  Berlin  in  1976  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  in  perform- 
ances of  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
and  the  Berlioz  Requiem. 

In  1970  Mr  Ozawa  became  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  holds  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. His  recordings  with  the  Or- 
chestra on  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
label  include  Berlioz'  Symphonie  fan- 
tastique  and  La  damnation  de  Faust, 
Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach, 
and  Ravel's  Bolero,  Rapsodie  espag- 
nole  and  La  Valse.  He  and  the  Orches- 
tra are  currently  recording  the  com- 
plete orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  Mr 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra are  scheduled  to  tour  Europe 
in  February  of  1976. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 

records  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

exclusively  for 
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TheirLatest  Recording} 

Berlioz: 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 

Mathis  •  Dickison  ■  Burrows 
Mclntyre  •  Paul  •  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus  •  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa  •  2709048  •  3  LPs 


Marketed  in  the  USA  by  Polydor  Incorporated 
810Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
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First  Recording  in  Ozawa's  Ravel  Cycle! 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI     OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Friday  August  22  1975 
at  7pm 


Gilbert  Kalish 


Weekend  Prelude 


GILBERT  KALISH 

piano 

CHARLES  IVES  (1874-1954) 

Piano  Sonata  No.  2    'Concord,  Mass.,  1840-1860' 
(Second  Edition) 

/.  'Emerson'.  Slowly  -  Slowly  and  quietly 

II.  'Hawthorne'.   Very  fast 

III.  'The  A  Icons' 

IV.  'Thoreau.  Starting  slowly  and  quietly 

(with   DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYERjflute) 


Gilbert  Kalish  is  playing  the  Baldwin  Piano 


Gilbert  Kalish 
Piano 

Gilbert  Kalish  was  born  in  1 935.  A  gradu- 
ate of  Columbia  College,  he  studied 
piano  with  Leonard  Shure,  Isabelle 
Vengerova  and  Julius  Hereford.  Pre- 
viously on  the  faculty  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, Mr  Kalish  is  presently  Artist- 
in-Residence  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  since  1968. 
He  appears  regularly  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  whom 
he  toured  Europe  in  1971,  and  has  made 
solo  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic. Well  known  for  his  work  in 
the  contemporary  field,  Gilbert  Kalish 
has  long  been  the  pianist  for  the  Con- 
temporary Chamber  Ensemble  and  has 
appeared  as  soloist  in  major  twentieth 
century  concerti  by  Alban  Berg,  Elliott 
Carter,  Olivier  Messiaen  and  Igor  Stra- 
vinsky. He  has  recorded  for  Columbia, 
CRI,  Desto,  Folkways  and  Nonesuch. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO       DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  RCA  RECORDS 
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BOSTON     SYMPHONY     ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI    OZAWA 

Music  Director 


TANGLEWOOD  1975 


Program  Notes 


Friday  August  22  1975 
at  9pm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

conductor 


♦BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat     op.  55    'Eroica' 

Allegro  con  brio 

Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 

Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 

Finale:  allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


KEI  ANJO 

TOSHI  ICHIYANAGI 

NAOZUMI  YAMAMOTO 

Three  Spaces 
Ten,  Chi,  Jin:  Heaven,  Earth,  Humankind 

KINSHI  TSURUTA  biwa 

HIDEO  KANZE  noh-kan  and  utai 

KATSUYA  YOKOYAMA  shakuhachi 

SEN  AMANO  drums 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
BALDWIN  PIANO   /    DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON  &  *RCA  RECORDS 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven     1770-1827 
Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat 
op.  55     'Eroica' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  liberation  of  music  in  the  nineteenth 
century  brought  about  a  remarkable 
result  which  had  been  impossible  before 
on  account  of  stylistic  constriction,  and 
which,  for  sheer  lack  of  imaginative 
power,  has  not  happened  since.  That 
enviable  century  produced  two  com- 
posers whose  amplitude  of  resource  and 
consistency  of  growth  were  such  that 
over  and  above  the  continuing  traits 
of  their  personal  style,  the  succession 
of  their  greater  works  unfolded,  one 
after  another,  new  and  distinct  tonal 
concepts.  Tristan  or  Die  Meister singer 
have  each  a  character  completely  its 
own.  Each  of  Beethoven's  symphonies 
from  the  Third  to  the  Ninth  opens  a 
fresh  vista  of  its  own — this  in  varying 
degree,  but  most  strikingly  in  the  Third. 

Beethoven's  remark  to  Krumpholz  in 
1802  while  sketching  his  Third  Sym- 
phony that  he  was  taking  a  'new  road' 
is  often  quoted,  and  rightly  so.  Beetho- 
ven's phrase,  reported  by  Czerny,  was 
an  understatement,  for  no  single  musical 
work  in  history  can  compare  with  it  as 
a  plunge  into  new  ways.  When  Schu- 
mann published  his  article  on  the  youth- 
ful Brahms  in  1852  under  the  title  'Neue 
Bahnen  [New  paths],  he  was  going  too 
far  if  he  had  in  mind  Beethoven's  'Neuen 
Weg.  Brahms'  First  Symphony  would 
vindicate  this  clear-visioned  prophet,  but 
that  Symphony  was  arrived  at  only  after 
years  of  germination  and  accumulating 
force.  The  Eroica  was  a  new  road  both 
in  the  composer's  meaning  of  a  sudden 
broadening  in  his  own  development, 
and  in  the  universal  sense  that  it  changed 
the  whole  course  of  music. 

Symphonies,  even  Beethoven's  first 
two,  still  retained  relics  of  the  gallant 
style  of  the  salon  where  the  form  was 
born.  Even  the  last  symphonies  of  Mo- 
zart and  Haydn  were  not  out  of  place 
in  such  surroundings — they  had  wit  and 
seemly  restraint  rather  than  challenge 
and  thrust.  Beethoven,  always  an  intui- 
tive composer  who  never  theorized  about 
music,  leaves  no  sign  of  having  taken 
his  'new  road'  with  conscious  purpose 
or  awareness  of  making  an  aeshetic 
revolution.  He  could  have  had  no  motive 
of    expediency.    From    the    publisher's 
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At  one  time  Beethoven  had  been  a  fervent 
admirer  of  Napoleon  and  had  written  the  Third 
Symphony  in  his  honor  and  titled  it  'Bona- 
parte.' When  he  heard  that  Napoleon  had 
crowned  himself  Emperor  in  1804,  he  tore  the 
title  page  and  gave  the  Symphony  its  new  name, 
'Eroica.'  The  original  title  page  is  shown  at 
right.  Beneath  'Sinfonia  grande'  two  words 
are  obliterated;  one  partially  torn,  is  'Bona- 
parte.' The  entire  score  was  purchased  in  1827 
by  the  Viennese  composer  Joseph  Dessauer 
for  less  than  a  dollar. 
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Descriptive  piece  by  Arden  Reardon 


point  of  view  no  score  could  have  been 
less  saleable.  Symphonies  were  no  longer 
being  written  at  that  time,  partly  because 
no  contemporary  composer  wanted  to 
match  his  talent  with  what  Mozart  and 
Haydn  had  left,  but  also  because  there 
was  no  particular  demand  for  them. 
Here  Clementi  failed  by  comparison 
with  those  two;  Cherubini  wrote  only 
one,  on  an  inescapable  commission; 
Weber  wrote  one  as  a  youthful  indis- 
cretion. 

Schubert  wrote  several  which  had  a 
few  amateur  performances  or  none  at 
all  while  he  lived.  A  more  practical  man 
like  Rossini  knew  where  his  bread  and 
butter  lay.  Beethoven,  who  wrote  to  pub- 
lishers as  if  he  considered  himself  a 
shrewd  businessman,  but  would  have 
been  alone  in  that  opinion,  gave  his 
full  attention  to  symphonies  through 
some  unexplained  urge.  When  he  wrote 
the  Eroica  only  opera,  and  Italian  opera 
in  particular,  spelled  success.  Instru- 
mental groups,  when  needed,  which  was 
seldom,  were  largely  recruited  from  the 
opera  orchestras.  The  men  were  usually 
hired  to  accompany  singers  and  vir- 
tuosos. A  symphony  on  a  concert  pro- 
gram was  a  routine  opening  or  closing 
piece.  While  occupying  himself  with  the 
Eroica,  Beethoven  had  no  prospect  of  a 
suitable  performance,  for  Vienna  had  no 
established  orchestra.  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  would  have 
preferred  a  more  negotiable  string  quar- 
tet. Beethoven,  alone  with  his  thoughts, 
must  simply  have  been  possessed  by  his 
sketches  as  he  allowed  his  themes  to 
expand  in  development  into  unheard-of 
ways.  He  was  for  the  first  time  turning 
away  from  the  musical  world  about 
him,    the    expectations    of   his    friends, 


whether  patrons  or  musicians.  The  much 
sought  pianist,  the  favorite  of  society, 
was  first  facing  the  dreadful  prospect 
of  deafness  which  would  end  his  career 
as  performer.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1802  at  Heilgenstadt,  shortly  before  he 
wrote  his  tragic  'Heilgenstadt  Testa- 
ment', that  he  probably  made  his  first 
sketches  for  the  Eroica. 

The  threat  of  deafness  was  a  spur  to 
set  him  on  his  'new  road',  but  this  alone 
cannot  begin  to  account  for  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  artist,  nor  for  the  full  flux 
of  power  which  in  the  growing  Beetho- 
ven must  have  been  an  eventual  certainty. 
The  symphony  as  a  form  which  had 
ceased  to  be  written  with  the  previous 
century  was  being  reborn  in  very  dif- 
ferent guise. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  recorded 
Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  3  for  RCA. 
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Kei  Anjo,  Toshi  Ichiyanagi  and 
Naozumi  Yamamoto 

Three  Spaces 

Three  Spaces  was  prepared  and  re- 
hearsed in  Tokyo  during  the  summer  of 
1974.  It  received  its  world  premiere  at 
the  United  Nations  last  fall. 

The  idea  for  this  composition  first 
took  shape  in  the  imagination  of  Seiji 
Ozawa  during  a  visit  to  United  Nations 
headquarters  in  the  spring  of  1972.  Eager 
to  combine  elements  of  traditional  Jap- 
anese music  with  the  texture  of  the 
symphonic  medium  which  he  has  so 
notably  mastered,  Mr  Ozawa  learned 
that  day  that  the  late  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  had  confided  to  his  diaries  (later 
edited  by  W.H.  Auden  and  published  as 
Markings)  a  number  of  brief  lyrics  in 
the  Japanese  haiku  form;  and  Mr  Ozawa 
seized  enthusiastically  upon  these  lines, 
carrying  them  to  Japan  where  they  be- 
came a  linking  strand  for  the  new  work. 

The  haikus,  in  their  original  Swedish 
form,  were  sent  to  Harvard  University 
where  Dr  Edwin  A.  Cranston,  Profes- 
sor of  Japanese  Literature,  and  his  Re- 
search Assistant,  Fumiko  E.  Cranston, 
translated  them  into  Japanese.  The  verses 
were  conveyed  then  to  the  hands  of  the 
three  chosen  Japanese  composers  in 
Tokyo,  and  the  plan  of  the  new  work 
began  to  emerge.  The  first  movement, 
entitled  Ten,  would  look  towards  Heaven 
— 'and  in  the  heavens  there  are  stars'. 
The  middle  movement,  Chi,  would  be 
about  the  Earth — and  on  the  earth  there 
are  flowers.  The  final  movement,  Jin, 
would  concern  itself  with  Humankind 
— and  with  the  concept  of  love. 

Each  composer  has  combined  in  his 
own  way  the  sonorities,  cadences  and 
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Sen  Amano 


intervals  of  the  two  musical  traditions, 
Eastern  and  Western.  One  has  empha- 
sized the  classical  symphonic  style,  an- 
other the  avante-garde. 

The    haikus   employed    in   the    work 
are  the  following: 

Morning,  clear  as  a  spring, 

Rouses  to  life 

The  butterfly  cotillions. 

April  snow. 

The  cardinal  sought  shelter 

In  the  white  forsythia. 

The  cicadas  shrieked 

As  the  glowing  sky  consumed 

Their  last  evening. 

Far  inland. 

The  freshness  of  the  sea  still  played 

Among  leaves  of  bright  bronze. 

On  that  New  Year's  Eve 
The  black  shadows  of  elms 
Gave  shelter  to  the  graves. 

©  1964  by  W.H.  Auden,  quoted  by  courtesy  of  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  Inc..  publishers  of  Markings  by  Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

KlNSHI  TSURUTA 

Hideo  Kanze 
Katsuya  Yokoyama 
Sen  Amano 

The  soloists  in  Three  Spaces:  Ten,  Chi, 
Jin  are  four  highly  esteemed  Japanese 


traditional  musicians:  Kinshi  Tsuruta,  bi- 
wa;  Hideo  Kanze,  noh-kan  and  utai;  Kat- 
suya Yokoyama,  shakuhachi;  and  Sen 
Amano,  drums.  In  Japan  children  start 
their  lessons  when  very  young,  and  the 
skills  are  often  passed  from  generation 
to  generation  within  the  same  family. 
The  family  of  Hideo  Kanze,  for  instance, 
has  been  involved  in  the  art  of  Noh  for 
600  years.  Hideo  Kanze,  who  made  his 
debut  at  the  age  of  three,  is  the  twenty- 
third  Noh  player  since  Zeami,  a  famous 
Noh  performer.  Kinshi  Tsuruta,  a  lead- 
ing player  of  Biwa,  or  lute,  belongs  to 
Kinshin-ryu,  one  of  the  stylistically  dif- 
ferent schools  of  Biwa  music,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  classical  repertoire 
of  narrative  vocal  music  accompanied 
by  the  Biwa.  Katsuya  Yokoyama  is  a 
leading  player  of  shakuhachi,  the  bam- 
boo end — blown  flute.  For  a  period  of 
time  the  shakuhachi  was  regarded  not 
as  a  musical  instrument  but  as  a  ritualis- 
tic one  in  Zen  Buddhism.  Yokoyama's 
ability  to  perform  several  different  styles 
of  shakuhachi  music  is  rare,  and  is  ex- 
emplified in  his  wide  range  of  tone  quality 
and  dynamics.  Sen  Amano  is  both  a  lead- 
ing player  of  Japanese  traditional  drums 
and  an  expert  cook  with  his  own  restau- 
rant. He  has  won  the  Festival  Music  Con- 
cert several  times,  and  plays  an  active 
part  as  chairman  of  the  War  Drum  Pres- 
ervation Association. 


Kinshi  Tsuruta 
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♦Daphnis  et  Chloe 
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Maurice  Ravel     1875-1937 
L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges,  fantaisie 
lyrique  en  deux  parties 

Program  note  by  Harry  Neville 

Colette  wrote  the  libretto  of  L'Enfant 
et  les  Sortileges  in  1916,  initially  under 
the  title  Ballet  pour  ma  fille,  and  Ravel 
agreed  to  set  the  poem  to  music  in  1917. 
It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1920,  how- 
ever, that  he  began  work  on  the  score, 
which  was  completed  toward  the  end 
of  1924. 

One  of  the  minor  problems  posed  by 
L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges  is  that  of  com- 
ing up  with  an  adequate  English  transla- 
tion of  the  title.  The  Bewitched  Child 
is  sometimes  used,  but  this  will  not  do. 
As  Professor  Klaus  Liepmann,  of  M.I. T., 
points  out,  'It  is  not  the  child  but  the 
environment  of  animate  and  inanimate 
objects  that  is  bewitched.'  Professor 
Liepmann  than  proposes  what  he  terms 
a  'correct,  if  clumsy,  translation':  The 
Child  and  the  Bewitchments,  which 
captures  the  meaning  if  not  the  melli- 
fluousness  of  the  French.  Not  so  minor 
as  the  problem  of  translation  is  the 
problem  of  producing  this  'lyric  fantasy 
in  two  parts,'  as  Ravel  called  it.  Pro- 
fessor Liepmann  assigns  L'Enfant  to  the 
category  of  'Neglected  Masterpieces,' 
giving  as  reasons  for  the  neglect  its 
brevity,  its  huge  cast  and  its  elaborate 
and  massive  instrumentation.  Because 
it  lasts  only  about  fifty  minutes,  L'Enfant 
is  generally  thought  unsuitable  as  a  single 
offering,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  find 
an  acceptable  double-bill  companion  for 
this  most  delicate  and  subtle  of  operas. 
Budgetary  considerations — the  expense 
of  casting  twenty-one  singing  roles,  the 
expense  of  an  orchestra  of  100  or  so 
players — further  complicate  matters.  To- 
gether, these  difficulties  make  L'Enfant 
virtually  unknown  on  the  world's  opera- 
tic stages. 

Ravel's  extravagant  impracticality  was 
hardly  the  result  of  an  impetuous  de- 
cision. As  usual,  he  mulled  over  the 
project  endlessly  before  commencing 
work.  After  his  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mission, it  was  three  years  before  Colette, 
his  librettist,  heard  from  him  (to  learn 
that  he  had  not  yet  begun  the  opera), 
and  another  five  years  before  she  heard 
from  him  again  (to  learn  that  he  had 
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completed  it).  The  composer  called  on 
the  authoress  personally  to  deliver  the 
latter  news,  and  Colette  recalled  of  his 
visit:  'The  only  thing  he  seemed  to  care 
about  was  the  duet  of  the  two  cats.  He 
asked  me  very  gravely  whether  I  would 
mind  if  he  changed  "Mouao"  to  "Mou- 
ain."  '  it  would  be  impossible,'  wrote 
Ravel's  friend  and  biographer  Roland- 
Manuel,  'to  find  two  more  original 
geniuses  or  two  who  were  more  incompa- 
tible: an  enchantress  collaborating  with 
a  magician.'  Yet  Colette  would  entrust 
only  Ravel  with  the  setting  of  her  little 
fable,  and  Ravel  found  in  her  libretto 
a  quality  that  would  allow  him  to  give 
musical  expression — perhaps  more  com- 
pletely than  in  anything  else  he  wrote — 
to  his  innermost  nature.  It  was  a  collabor- 
ation that  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  and  magical  of  operas. 

That  Colette  was  deeply  moved  by 
Ravel's  accomplishment  we  know  from 
her  account  of  a  later  encounter  with 
the  composer:  'The  years  had  taken  the 
conceit  out  of  this  little  undersized  man, 
as  they  had  his  pleated  shirts  and  his 
beard.  White  and  black  streaks  inter- 
mingled and  gave  his  hair  a  feathery 
look.  In  speaking,  he  put  one  delicate 
mousy  hand  over  the  other  and  swept 
everything  with  his  little  squirrel  eyes. 
.  .  .  How  can  I  describe  how  moved  I 
was,'  she  wrote  of  a  performance,  'at 
the  first  jingle  of  the  tambourines  that 
accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  shep- 
herd boys?  .  .  .  "They  are  amusing, 
aren't  they?"  asked  Ravel.  Meanwhile, 
my  throat  choked  up  with  tears.  The 
creatures  bent  over  the  child,  whispering 
forgivingly  in  phrases  hardly  formed 
into  audible  words.' 

How  Ravel  felt  about  L Enfant  we  do 
not  really  know,  for  he  spoke  of  it  with 
the  same  exaggerated  detachment  that  he 
showed  toward  all  his  other  works. 
Colette's  phrases,  however — 'this  little 
undersized  man,'  'his  mousy  hand,'  'his 
little  squirrel  eyes' — offer  a  clue  to  the 
significance  Ravel  might  have  found  in 
this  story  of  a  misbehaving  child,  who, 
reprimanded  by  his  mother,  lashes  out 
at  his  environment,  then  guiltily  dreams 
of  his  victims'  hurt,  and  finally  redeems 
himself  through  an  act  of  spontaneous 
kindness.  It  is  a  significance  that  has 
been  convincingly  argued  by  H.H  Stuc- 
kenschmidt  in  his  book  Maurice  Ravel, 
Variations  on  his  Life  and  Work:  'All 
his  life  Ravel  moved  in  a  world  of  chil- 
dren and  animals.  He  suffered  endlessly 
from  the  discrepancy  between  his  own 
size  and  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
but  it  provided  him  with  the  creative 
stimulus  to  overcome  this  gap.  The  wor- 
ship of  his  mother  was  the  center  of  his 
life  until  his  forty-second  year.  .  .  .  And 
so  we  have  this  mother  image  in  Colette's 
play  of  dream  and  magic.  It  is  only  hinted 
at  briefly,  as  would  be  the  figures  in  a 
dream.  It  reprimands  the  lazy  boy  with 
kindly  severity  and  admonishes  him  to 
remember    the   vexation   he   is   causing 


his  mother.  Immediately  the  turmoil  in- 
side him  boils  up.  At  the  height  of  his 
destructive  fury  the  objects  around  him 
come  to  life.  A  threatening  spirit  world 
populated  by  the  animals,  the  furniture, 
the  ornaments,  and  the  creatures  of  fan- 
tasy rises  up  against  him,  warns  him 
back  to  his  proper  place,  punishes  him 
with  fear,  until  the  low  cry  for  help, 
"Mama,"  crosses  his  lips.  They  all  pick 
up  the  word,  sing  it  in  chorus,  and  at 
last  forgive  him  and  restore  him  to  life.' 
Though  Ravel  used  an  immense  or- 
chestra for  L'Enfant,  the  opulence  with 
which  he  formerly  employed  such  forces 
— in  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  for  example, 
or  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition — is  absent. 
Instead,  the  scoring  is  delicate,  almost 
chamber-like,  in  texture,  and  everywhere 
the  work  is  characterized  by  an  esthetic 
of  restraint,  by  the  so-called  lean  or 
'stripped-down'  style  of  the  Duo  Sonata 
(1920-1925)  and  the  Chansons  Made- 
casses  (1925-1926).  Perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky, 
Ravel  had  by  now  molded  a  musical 
language,  a  style  depouille,  which  com- 
bined a  newly  found  harmonic  and  con- 
trapuntal daring  with  Satie's  ideal  of 
musical  simplicity.  The  composer  him- 
self recognized  the  Duo  Sonata  for 
violin  and  cello  as  a  turning  point  in 
his  career,  and  in  a  letter  to  Marcelle 
Gerar  he  pointed  out  similarities  be- 
tween that  work  and  his  opera.  After 
a  discussion  of  what  he  had  sought  to 
accomplish  in  the  Sonata,  he  wrote  that 
on  another  level  L'Enfant  obeys  the 
same  precepts.  'The  striving  for  melody, 
which  governs  it,  finds  itself  supported 
by  the  treatment.  .  .  .  Here  it  is  song  that 
dominates.  Without  distaining  instru- 
mental virtuosity,  the  orchestra  never- 
theless remains  in  the  background.' 
But  what  a  background  Ravel  provides! 
For  despite  the  sobriety  of  the  musical 
material,  it  is  a  brilliant  sonic  projec- 
tion of  Colette's  fantasy,  if  everything 
here  is  exquisite  and  refined  to  the  last 
degree,'  wrote  Fred  Goldbeck  in  a  1937 
commemorative  article,  'it  is  thanks  to 
a  gift,  an  act  of  grace,  because  the 
artist  who  invented  this  music  was  an 
Ariel  by  nature  and  could  speak  no  other 
language.' 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 

The  Child 
Jan  de  Gaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

The  Mother 
Joy  Davidson,  contralto 

The  Bergere 
D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 

The  Chinese  Cup 
Joy  Davidson,  contralto 

The  Fire 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 

The  Princess 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 


the  child 


the  cat 


Costume  drawing  for  L'Enfant 
et  les  Sortileges  by  P.  Colin. 
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BROADCASTING 
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The  Friday  evening  concerts 

at  Tanglewood 
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WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

(102.5  FM  &  1330  AM) 

WAMC-FM  Albany  (90.3) 

WGBH-FM  Boston  (89.7) 

WFCR-FM  Amherst  (88.5) 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me.  (90.9) 
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The  Saturday  evening  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  bv: 


WCRB-AM-FM  Boston 

WGBH-FM  Boston 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


The  White  Cat 

D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 

The  Dragonfly 

Joy  Davidson,  contralto 

The  Nightingale 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 

The  Bat 
D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 

The  Screech-Owl 
D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 

The  Squirrel 
D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 

The  Shepherdess 
Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 

The  Shepherd 
Joy  Davidson,  contralto 

The  Armchair 
Mark  Pearson,  bass 

The  Grandfather  Clock 

David  Evitts,  baritone 

The  Wedgwood  Teapot 

Neil  Rosenshein,  tenor 

The  Little  Old  Man 
Neil  Rosenshein,  tenor 

The  Black  Cat 
David  Evitts,  baritone 

The  Tree 

Mark  Pearson,  bass 

The  Tree  Frog 
Neil  Rosenshein,  tenor 

Bench,  Sofa,  Stool,  Wicker  Chair, 

Digits,  Shepherds,  Shepherdesses, 

Tree  Frogs,  Animals,  Trees 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  OPERA 

The  curtain  rises  to  reveal  a  low-ceilinged 
room  in  an  old-fashioned  Norman  coun- 
try house.  It  opens  on  to  a  garden  and 
contains  cretonne-covered  armchairs,  a 
grandfather  clock  with  an  ornate  dial, 
and  wallpaper  depicting  pastoral  scenes. 
A  squirrel  cage  with  its  occupant  hangs 
near  the  window,  and  a  small  fire  burns 
in  a  large  fireplace.  A  teakettle  purrs, 
as  does  a  cat.  It  is  afternoon.  A  Child, 
six  or  seven  years  old,  sits  before  his 
undone  homework.  He  is  bored  and 
sulky,  wishes  he  could  go  for  a  walk, 
pull  the  Cat's  tail,  cut  off  the  Squirrel's, 
growl  at  people,  make  his  Mother  stand 
in  the  corner.  At  that  moment,  she  enters 
— as  much  of  her  as  can  be  seen,  that  is, 
for  Colette's  stage  directions  specify  ex- 
aggerated dimensions  for  everything  ex- 
cept the  Child,  whose  smallness  is  to  be 
emphasized.  Only  the  Mother's  hand,  a 
chain  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the 
lower  part  of  her  skirt  and  apron  are 
visible  to  the  audience.  She  gently  but 
firmly  rebukes  the  Child  for  his  laziness, 
and  he  responds  by  sticking  out  his 
tongue  at  her.  Dry  bread  and  tea  without 
sugar  will  be  his  reward  for  such  be- 
havior, she  says,  and,  with  an  admoni- 
tion to  repent,  she  leaves  him  on  his  own 
until  supper-time. 

He  now  begins  an  orgy  of  destruction. 
'I'm  very  wicked,'  he  sings,  and  to  cries 
of  'Hurrah!'  he  smashes  the  Wedgwood 
teapot   and   the   China   Cup.    He  then 
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The  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  live  bv: 


WGBH-FM  (Boston) 

WAMC-FM  Albany 

WFCR-FM  Amherst 

WMEH-FM  Orono,  Me. 

WMEA-FM  Portland,  Me. 


Acoustic  Research  Speaker  Sys- 
tems are  used  to  monitor  the  ra- 
dio broadcasts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  ADS, 
Analog  &  Digital  Systems  of 
Cambridge,  also  provides 
BRAUN  high  fidelity  loudspeak- 
ers for  the  monitoring  and 
recording  of  concerts. 


"....the  most  successful  piece  of  'new' musical 
theater  in  this  country  so  far...  a  great  lovable 
work" 


-Alan  Rich,  New  York 


"  'ELEPHANT  STEPS'  forges 

modern  musical  and  psychological 

styles  to  the  imaginative  structure  of 

the  radio  play It  is  indeed  . .  .'a 

fearful  radio  show'.'LGeoffrey  Stokes, 

Village  Voice 

"One  of  the  freshest  and  most 
original  of  recent  contributions  to 

the  lyric  Stage."-John  W.  Freeman, 

Opera  News 

" a  zany  romp  through  life  . . . 

ranges  from  early  Bach  to  late 
Beatles  ...  all  managed  with  great 

skill.  I  recommend  it. "-Eric  Salzman, 

Stereo  Review 

On  Columbia  Records 


Specially  priced  at  all  record  shops 
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Pop  Singers, 
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1  Electronic  Tape, 
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". . . .  in  the  lineage  of  the  Who's 
TOMMY'. . .  a  compelling  ex- 
perience."—Joseph  McLellan, 

The  Washington  Post 
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What  would  you  think  of  the  cup 
and  teapot  in  old  black  Wedgewood 
singing  rag-time?  I  admit  that  the 
idea  of  having  rag-time  sung  by  two 
negroes  at  the  National  Academy  of 
music  delights  me.' 

(Letter  to  Colette) 


Costume  for  the  teacup 


Descriptive  piece  by  Arden  Rear  don 


climbs  the  window-sill  to  open  the  cage 
and  prick  the  Squirrel  with  his  pen.  The 
wounded  animal  escapes  and  the  Child 
jumps  down  to  pull  the  tail  of  the  Cat, 
who  spits  and  hides  behind  the  Armchair. 
Brandishing  a  poker,  he  stirs  up  the  Fire, 
kicks  over  the  teakettle  and  attacks  the 
figures  on  the  wallpaper.  Opening  the 
Grandfather  Clock,  he  swings  on  the 
pendulum,  breaking  it  off.  Now,  noticing 
his  exercise  and  story  books,  he  tears 
them  apart.  'No  more  lesson!'  he  sings. 
'I'm  free,  free,  wicked  and  free!' 

Exhausted  but  satisfied  by  his  devasta- 
tion, he  drops  into  the  Bergere.  But  now 
the  bewitchment  begins,  for  the  Bergere 
comes  to  life,  walks  away,  and  with  an 
Armchair  dances  and  sings  a  saraband. 
From  now  on  the  furnishings  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  creature  who 
has  disturbed  their  peace.  Next  it  is  the 
Grandfather  Clock,  which,  unable  to 
stop  chiming,  expresses  its  disgruntle- 
ment.  The  Wedgwood  Teapot  and  China 
Cup  join  in  a  strange  duet — English 
slang  and  pidgin  Chinese — to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  fox-trot.  The  Child 
shivers  out  of  chill  and  loneliness, 
but  the  Fire,  in  a  flashing  coloratura 
aria,  says  she  will  give  him  no  warmth. 
Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  step  out 
of  the  torn  wallpaper  to  execute  a  melan- 
choly round  dance.  The  Child  lies  down 
on  the  shreds  of  his  books  to  weep,  and 
out  of  the  torn  pages  comes  the  Princess 
of  one  of  his  favorite  fairy  tales. 

In  what  is  undoubtedly  the  lyric  high 
point  of  the  opera,  the  Princess  reminds 
him  that  she  was  his  first  and  best  love. 
'But  since  you  have  destroyed  the  book, 
what  will  become  of  me?'  she  asks.  He 
begs  her  to  stay,  but,  powerless  to  do 
so,  she  disappears.  Desolate,  the  Child 
sings  a  touching  apostrophe  to  his  lost 
love,  then  looks  among  the  scattered 
pages  for  the  end  of  the  fairy  tale.  He 
finds  only  'dusty  old  books  of  lessons,' 
and  out  of  these  emerges  the  Little  Old 
Man.  The  personification  of  arithmetic. 


he  propounds  dry,  nonsensical  problems, 
supported  by  a  chorus  of  digits.  Amid  an 
increasing  din,  they  draw  the  Child  into 
their  dance.  He  becomes  giddy  and  falls 
down,  after  which  there  follows  the 
famous  meowing  duet  of  the  Black  Cat 
and  the  White  Cat,  which  concludes 
the  first  part  of  the  opera. 

At  this  point  the  walls  part,  the  ceiling 
disappears  and  the  Child  finds  himself 
in  the  moonlit  garden.  Trees,  flowers, 
a  small  pond,  and  a  great  ivy-covered 
tree  trunk  are  seen,  while  insects,  frogs, 
toads,  screech-owls,  nightingales  and  the 
murmur  of  a  breeze  are  part  of  the  mu- 
sical landscape.  The  Child  is  delighted 
to  see  his  garden  again,  and  all  is  peace- 
ful until  the  flora  and  fauna  become 
aware  of  his  presence.  The  Tree  and  its 
companions  groan  at  the  wounds  he  has 
inflicted  with  his  knife.  The  Dragonfly 
waltzes  langorously  in  search  of  its  mate, 
a  victim  of  the  Child's  insect  net.  The  Bat 
reproaches  him  with  the  death  of  its  com- 
panion. A  nightingale  sings  and  then  the 
Child  admits  his  cruelty  to  the  Squirrel 
and  the  Tree  Frog.  To  the  strains  of  an 
ever  warmer  waltz,  the  animals  dance, 
oblivious  to  the  world  and  the  Child. 
Feeling  lonely  and  excluded,  he  timor- 
ously calls  out,  'Mama.' 

At  this  cry,  the  animals  pause.  Recog- 
nizing their  tormentor,  some  flee,  others 
run  up  menacingly.  United  in  their  wish 
for  revenge,  they  fall  upon  the  Child. 
Pushed  back  and  forth,  passed  from  paw 
to  paw,  he  is  finally  thrown  into  the 
corner  of  the  stage  and  forgotten  by  the 
animals,  who  by  this  time  are  fighting 
among  themselves.  A  wounded  squirrel 
falls  down  near  the  Child,  and  the  ani- 
mals, ashamed  to  have  injured  one  of 
their  own,  become  motionless.  Taking 
a  ribbon  from  his  neck,  the  Child  binds 
the  animal's  wounded  paw,  then  falls 
back  weakly.  There  is  a  deep  silence  at 
this  action,  then  compassion  for  the 
Child,  who  has  also  been  wounded.  What 
was  the  word  he  called  out?  'Mama,'  one 
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animal  remembers.  Coming  closer  and 
surrounding  the  Child,  they  repeat  the 
word  softly.  Unable  to  stop  his  bleeding, 
they  lift  up  his  pale,  inert  form  and  carry 
him,  step  by  step,  toward  the  house. 
Their  cries  of  'Mama'  become  louder  as 
a  light  appears  in  the  windows.  One  by 
one  they  withdraw  their  assistance,  let- 
ting the  Child  go  with  regret.  Finally  they 
leave,  and  the  awakened  Child  is  alone, 
erect  and  luminous  in  the  moonlight, 
holding  out  his  arms  to  the  person  the 
animals  have  summoned,  Mama. 


Material  by  arrangement  with  Elkan- 
Vogel,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Theodore 
Presser  Company,  agent  for  Durand  & 
Cie,  publisher  and  copyright  owner. 


Maurice  Ravel 
Daphnis  et  Chloe 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  Ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  com- 
pleted in  1911,  and  first  produced  on 
June  8  1912  by  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes 
at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux 
conducting.  The  choreography  is  taken 
directly  from  the  book  of  the  same  name 
by  Longus,  the  writer  of  ancient  Greece 
of  unknown  date.  It  is  the  oldest  of 
countless  tales  of  love  thwarted  by  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  final  union  of  a  shep- 
herd and  shepherdess.  The  two  suites 
familiar  to  concert  audiences  consist  of 
the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  ballet. 
Between  them  is  an  episode  in  which 
Chloe,  a  captive,  her  hands  bound,  tries 
to  escape. 
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The  first  dozen  measures  establish 
perfectly  the  tonal  picture.  We  hear  soft, 
shimmering  strings  (muted),  a  harp  ar- 
peggio, suave  blending  chords  from  the 
chorus,  a  limpid  flute  solo,  answered 
by  natural  notes  from  the  horn.  This 
phrase  is  a  true  leading  motif,  ardent, 
gently  expressive  of  the  two  lovers.  It 
recurs  throughout  the  score,  forever 
changing  in  shape  and  color.  Other  mo- 
tifs are  also  to  appear,  undergo  subtle 
transformation,  and  at  the  last  to  reach 
their  most  vivid  expression. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  ballet  is  a 
meadow  on  the  edge  of  a  sacred  grove, 
hills  seen  in  the  distance.  At  the  right  is 
a  grotto,  guarded  by  the  sculptured  like- 
ness of  three  nymphs.  A  great  rock  at 
the  left  rear  suggests  the  god  Pan.  It  is  a 
clear  afternoon  of  spring.  Young  men 
and  girls  enter,  bearing  baskets  with  of- 
ferings for  the  nymphs.  There  follows  a 
graceful  and  stately  religious  dance,  the 
chorus  joining.  Daphnis  appears,  pre- 
ceded by  his  flock.  Young  girls  surround 
Daphnis  and  dance  (in  7/4  rhythm). 
Chloe  appears  and  is  drawn  into  the 
dance,  Dorcon,  a  grotesque  figure,  and 
Daphnis,  the  handsome  shepherd,  are 
rivals  for  Chloe.  The  two  perform  a 
dance  in  turn  but  Dorcon's  dance  is  re- 
ceived with  derision  and  the  dance  of 
Daphnis  with  general  approval.  After  the 
dance  (gracieuse  et  legere),  pirates  burst 
upon  the  scene  and  carry  off  Chloe*. 
Daphnis  enters,  finds  a  sandal  that  she 
has  dropped  and  prays  to  the  nymphs 
for  her  safety.  The  three  sculptured 
nymphs  come  to  life,  descend  and  per- 
form a  dance  (lente  et  mysterieuse).  All 
pay  homage  at  the  altar  of  Pan. 

The  second  scene,  which  comprises 
the  first  concert  suite,  shows  the  camp  of 
the  pirates  by  the  sea.  A  trireme  is  seen 
in  the  distance.  The  pirates  enter,  carry- 
ing torches  and  booty.  There  follows  the 
warlike  dance  (danse  guerriere). 

The  episode  which  follows  becomes 
a  connecting  point  between  the  two  or- 
chestral suites.  Chloe  is  brought  in,  her 
hands  tied.  She  performs  a  danse  sup- 
pliante  and  tries  to  escape,  but  is  pre- 
vented. Satyrs,  emissaries  of  Pan,  sur- 
round the  pirates.  The  god  himself  ap- 
pears and  the  pirates  flee  in  terror, 
leaving  Chloe. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which 
is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is  that  of 
the  beginning.  It  is  night.  Daphnis, 
mourning  Chloe,  is  still  prostrate.  As  the 
light  of  dawn  gradually  fills  the  scene, 
shepherds  enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him; 
Chloe  enters  and  the  lovers  embrace. 
Chloe,  beloved  of  the  gods,  has  been 
saved  by  the  intervention  of  Pan.  Daph- 
nis and  Chloe  reenact  the  story  of  Pan 
and  Syrinx,  the  nymph  who,  according 
to  the  legend,  successfully  evaded  the 
god's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off 
reeds  from  the  thicket  into  which  she 
had  disappeared  and  fashioned  what 
was  to  become  the  traditional  ancestor  to 
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the  flute.  This  pantomime  leads  to  Ra- 
vel's famous  flute  cadenza,  mimed  by 
Chloe,  and  (in  appearance)  played  by 
her  lover.  The  pantomime  is  concluded 
by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Pan.  Then 
the  'general  dance,'  the  riotous  finale  in 
5/4  rhythm  begins.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly wild  and  baccanalian.  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  The  ballet 
ends  in  a  'joyous  tumult.' 

This  is  not  ancient  Greece;  it  is  not 
true  rustic  simplicity.  It  is  France,  the 
France  of  Versailles,  where  the  nobility, 
cherishing  pastoral  pieces,  aimed  at  the 
charm  of.simplicity  but  achieved  it  in  the 
most  studied,  elegant  and  sophisticated 
manner  possible. 


Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 
Soprano 

Born  in  North  Dakota  of  Norwegian 
parents,  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson  was  first 
interested  in  a  career  as  a  pianist,  but 
Gunther  Schuller  who  had  heard  her 
sing  and  was  impressed  by  her  three- 
octave  range  and  perfect  pitch  encour- 
aged her  to  pursue  voice  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  There  she 
received  the  Fromm  Foundation  Schol- 
arship, the  Hi-Fidelity  Magazine  Award 
and  the  Composition-Performance 
Award.  Miss  Bryn-Julson  has  performed 
numerous  recitals  and  oratorios  across 
the  country,  appearing  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Louisville  Or- 
chestra, the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
the  National  Symphony  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

She  also  enjoys  giving  joint  recitals 
for  voice  and  organ  with  her  husband 
Donald  Sutherland.  A  resident  of  Mary- 
land, Miss  Bryn-Julson  is  a  member 
of  the  Washington  Theatre  Chamber 
Players  and  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 
Because  of  her  knowledge  and  abilities 
with  avant-garde  music,  she  is  especially 
well  known  for  her  performances  of  this 
music. 


D'Anna  Fortunato 
Mezzo-soprano 

D'Anna  Fortunato,  who  first  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  Tangle- 


wood  in  a  performance  of  Monteverdi's 
Vespers,  studied  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  at  the  Mozarteum  in 
Salzburg,  Austria.  Her  teachers  have 
been  Gladys  Miller  Zachareff  and  Ellen 
Repp.  During  recent  years  she  has  won 
several  awards,  including  a  Fulbright 
grant  and,  on  two  occasions,  the  CD. 
Jackson  Award  in  Voice  at  Tanglewood. 
Miss  Fortunato  has  sung  leading  roles 
with  the  Augusta,  Georgia  Opera  Com- 
pany; the  Rochester,  New  York  Opera 
Theater;  the  Associate  Artists  Opera 
Company  and  the  New  England  Cham- 
ber Opera  Group.  In  Boston  she  has 
appeared  with  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica, 
the  Cantata  Singers,  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  and  the  Boston  Civic 
Symphony.    Last    September    she    was 


soloist  with  the  Strawberry  Banke  Cham- 
ber Music  Festival  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire  and  with  a  lieder  series  spon- 
sored by  the  Goethe  Institute.  A  special- 
ist in  contemporary  music,  D'Anna 
Fortunato  has  performed  in  many 
Fromm  Foundation  concerts  at  Tangle- 
wood. 

Joy  Davidson 
Contralto 

Joy  Davidson,  who  was  born  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado,  made  her  operatic 
debut  while  a  senior  at  Occidental  Col- 
lege in  Los  Angeles.  Several  years  later 
she  signed  a  contract  with  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  National  Company,  with 
whom  she  toured  for  two  seasons.  Since 
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then,  Miss  Davidson  has  appeared  with 
many  of  the  world's  leading  orchestras, 
with  such  conductors  as  Pablo  Casals, 
William  Steinberg,  Georges  Pretre  and 
Rafael  Fruhbeck  de  Burgos.  She  has 
sung  with  the  Munich  State  Opera,  the 
Netherlands  Opera,  the  Lyons  Opera, 
the  Welsh  National  Opera,  and  has  ap- 
peared at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  the  Maggio 
Musicale  in  Florence,  Gian  Carlo  Me- 
notti's  Festival  of  Two  Worlds  in  Spoleto 
and  the  new  opera  house  in  Turin.  A 
guest  star  of  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
Joy  Davidson  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  opera  companies  of  San 
Francisco,  Dallas  and  Santa  Fe.  Her 
first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  last  summer  here 
at  Tanglewood  in  a  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony. 


Neil  Rosenshein 
Tenor 

Neil  Rosenshein  received  his  musical 
training  at  the  Juilliard  School,  the 
Aspen  Music  Festival  and  the  Spoleto 
Festival.  His  teachers  have  included 
Jennie  Tourel,  Oren  Brown  and  Jerry 
Forderhase.  In  addition  to  extensive 
recital  work  on  the  East  coast,  he  has 
appeared  at  the  Wolf  Trap  Festival  and 
with  the  Opera  Arts  Association  of  Flori- 
da, the  Fort  Worth  Opera  and  the  Balti- 
more Opera.  The  recipient  of  a  grant 
from  the  William  Matheus  Sullivan 
Foundation,  Mr  Rosenshein  appeared 
last  summer  with  the  Spring  Opera  in 
San  Francisco.  His  first  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  last  October  in  performances  of 
Ravel's  L' Enfant  et  les  Sortileges. 


David  Evitts 
Baritone 

David  Evitts,  a  native  of  Kansas,  studied 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  with  Mark  Pearson  and  received 
his  Artist  Diploma  from  there  in  1974. 
He  has  performed  in  opera,  oratorio 
and  recital  throughout  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton area.  During  recent  seasons  he  has 
sung  Mahler's  song  cycle  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn  with  the  Newton  Sym- 
phony, and  taken  part  in  La  Pe'richole 


at  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall. 
He  has  also  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Philharmonia  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  He  has  sung  in  operas 
by  Bizet,  Britten,  Donizetti,  Offenbach, 
Puccini,  Prokofiev,  Menotti  and  Robert 
Ward,  with  many  companies,  including 
the  Boston  Opera  Company,  the  Phila- 
delphia Grand  Opera,  the  Augusta  Opera 
Association,  the  Boris  Goldovsky  Opera 
and  the  Oklahoma  City  Opera.  In  1972 
he  was  first  place  winner  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Regional  Auditions.  David 
Evitts  has  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  several  occa- 
sions. His  most  recent  appearance  was 
last  October  in  performances  of  Ravel's 
L' Enfant  et  les  Sortileges. 


Mark  Pearson 
Bass 

Mark  Pearson  has  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  several  occasions 
in  recent  seasons  in  performances  of 
Stravinsky's  Renard  and  Les  Noces, 
Nielsen's  Symphony  No.  3  and  Ravel's 
L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges.  He  combines 
a  performing  and  teaching  career.  His 
public  appearances  have  been  in  recital, 
opera  and  oratorio  on  the  East  and  West 
coasts,  while  he  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Voice  Department  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  A  graduate  of  Oberlin 
College  and  Stanford  University,  Mark 
Pearson  is  a  specialist  in  early  and  con- 
temporary music.  He  has  taken  part  in 
the  thirteenth  century  Play  of  the  Risen 
Christ  with  the  New  York  Pro  Musica, 
and  in  the  recording  on  the  Turnabout 
label  of  Monteverdi's  Scherzi  musicale, 
as  well  as  in  premieres  of  music  by  Daniel 
Pinkham,  Ernest  Bloch,  Paul  Hindemith 
and  Benjamin  Britten. 

Jan  de  Gaetani 

Mezzo-soprano 

Jan  de  Gaetani,  a  native  of  Ohio  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School.  Though 
she  frequently  performs  contemporary 
works,  she  also  sings  in  oratorio  and 
opera,  chamber  music  and  solo  recitals, 
on  radio  and  on  television.  She  has  ap- 
peared with  such  ensembles  as  the  New 
York  Pro  Musica,  the  Beaux  Arts  String 


Quartet,  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet  and  the 
Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble.  Her 
concert  performances  include  appear- 
ances with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  and  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony. Abroad  Miss  Gaetani  has  sung 
in  London,  Vienna  and  Amsterdam. 
She  has  been  Artist-in-Residence  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and,  last  sum- 
mer, at  the  Aspen  Music  Festival.  Slie 
has  also  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Juil- 
liard School.  At  present  she  is  Professor 
of  Voice  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
and  conducts  master  classes  in  voice  at 
a  number  of  other  universities.  Her  first 
performance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  last  October  in  perfor- 
mances of  Ravel's  L'Enfant  et  les  Sor- 
tileges. 

The  Chorus 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
sponsored  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
Boston  University,  was  formed  in 
1970.  John  Oliver,  who  is  director  of 
choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tangle- 
wood, a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
MIT,  and  director  of  the  MIT  Glee 
Club  and  Choral  Society,  has  been 
director  of  the  Festival  Chorus  since 
its  foundation.  Members  of  the  chorus, 
who  come  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area  and  from  all  walks  of  life,  re- 
hearse throughout  the  year.  They 
made  their  debut  in  1970  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein,  and 
have  since  taken  part  in  performances 
directed  by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Colin  Da- 
vis, Arthur  Fiedler  and  Michael  Til- 
son  Thomas.  Among  the  many  works 
they  have  sung  are  Mahler's  Sym- 
phony No.  8,  Berlioz'  Grande  messe 
des  morts  and  La  Damnation  de 
Faust,  Haydn's  Lord  Nelson  Mass, 
The  Seasons  and  The  Creation,  Ver- 
di's Requiem,  Tchaikovsky's  Eugene 
Onegin,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Ra- 
vel's L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges  and 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Bach's  Magni- 
ficat in  D. 
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MAHLER 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor  for  soprano  and  alto  solos, 
mixed  chorus  and  orchestra  'Resurrection' 

Allegro  maestoso:  mit  durchaus  ernstem  und  feierlichem  Ausdruck 
(with  serious  and  solemn  expression  throughout) 

Andante  con  moto:  sehr  gem'dchlich  (very  leisurely) 

In  sehr  ruhig  fleissender  Bewegung 
(in  very  quietly  flowing  movement) 

'Urlicht'  (Primal  light):  sehr  feierlich,  aber  schlicht  - 
Choralm'dssig  (very  solemn,  but  simple;  like  a  chorale)  - 

Finale  (Chorus,  Soprano  and  contralto  solos) 

SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER  soprano 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER  contralto 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  John  Oliver  conductor 
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Program  Notes 


Gustav  Mahler  1860-1911 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor 
for  Soprano  and  Alto  Solos,  Mixed 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  'Resurrection' 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

When  Mahler  went  to  Hamburg  in  1891 
to  become  conductor  at  the  Stadttheater, 
he  soon  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
Hans  von  Blilow,  the  conductor  of  the 
subscription  concerts.  Mahler  had  al- 
ready admired  his  colleague,  thirty  years 
his  senior,  as  conductor  of  the  Meinin- 
gen  Orchestra.  Now  Blilow  learned  that 
the  opera  in  Hamburg  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  pioneering  and  creative  leader — in 
other  words,  of  a  kindred  spirit.  Blilow 
had  soon  coined  a  phrase  for  Mahler — 
'the  Pygmalion  of  the  Hamburg  Opera 
House'.  His  admiration  for  Mahler  as 
composer  was  not  unqualified.  When 
Mahler  played  him  the  opening  move- 
ment of  his  uncompleted  Second  Sym- 
phony, Blilow  was  alarmed  at  music 
which  was  'as  far  in  advance  of  Tristan 
as  Tristan  was  in  advance  of  Haydn'. 
He  may  well  have  marveled  at  the  daring 
of  this  composer  of  thirty-three,  draft- 
ing a  second  symphony.  But  BUlow  had 
an  enormous  regard  for  his  opinion. 
When  he  conducted  a  new  work,  he 
would  put  Mahler  in  the  front  row  at 
his  concerts,  and  hand  him  a  copy  of 
the  score  to  follow,  as  if  oblivious  of 
the  audience. 

When  Billow  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  on 
February  12  1894,  Mahler  had  com- 
posed the  greatest  part  of  his  Second 
Symphony,  but  he  had  not  clearly  con- 
ceived a  suitable  finale.  At  the  funeral 
service,  which  was  held  in  Hamburg,  the 
church  choir  sang  a  setting  of  Klop- 
stock's  ode  on  the  'Resurrection'.  At 
this  moment,  according  to  Mahler's  own 
testimony,  he  realized  that  in  KJopstock 
he  had  found  the  text  for  his  ending: 

'When  I  conceive  a  great  musical  pic- 
ture, I  always  arrive  at  the  point  where 
I  must  employ  the  "word"  as  the  bearer 
of  my  musical  idea.  .  .  .  My  experience 
with  the  last  movement  of  my  Second 
symphony  is  such  that  I  literally  ran- 
sacked the  literature  of  the  world  up  to 
the  Bible  to  find  the  releasing  "word". 

'Deeply  significant  of  the  nature  of 
artistic  creation  is  the  manner  in  which 
I  received  the  prompting  to  it.  I  had  had 
for  a  long  time  the  thought  of  using 
the  chorus  in  the  last  movement,  and 
only  the  fear  that  this  might  be  con- 
sidered an  imitation  of  Beethoven  made 
me  hesitate.  About  that  time  BUlow  died, 
and  I  attended  his  funeral  in  Hamburg. 
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The  mood  in  which  I  sat  and  thought 
of  the  dead  man  was  exactly  in  the  spirit 
of  the  work  that  I  was  carrying  about  in 
my  mind.  Then  the  chorus  intoned  Klop- 
stock's  ode  "Resurrection".  This  struck 
me  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  every- 
thing was  revealed  clear  and  plain  to 
my  soul.  The  creative  artist  was  waiting 
for  this  flash.  What  I  then  experienced 
I  had  to  create  in  tones.  And  yet,  if  I 
had  not  had  this  work  already  in  me, 
how  could  I  have  had  this  experience?' 
Mahler  made  these  remarks  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Arthur  Seidl  in  Dresden, 
February  17  1897.  The  letter  is  often 
quoted  in  explanation  of  the  source  of 
the  finale,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  composer  was  justifying  his  pro- 
cedure to  a  critic,  albeit  a  friendly  one; 
that  he  had  had  qualms  about  the  temer- 
ity of  writing  a  chorale  finale  after  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth — also  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  a  sudden  switch  of  subject 
in  introducing  the  'resurrection'.  This 
was  a  case  where  he  tried  to  defend  the 
fantasy  of  his  musical  schemes  by  re- 
ferring to  the  personal  experience  which 

prompted  them.  His  explanations  of 
other  episodes  in  this  Symphony  are 
even  less  convincing  than  this  one.  For 
instance,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the 
first  movement  as  a  'Totenfeier',  a  burial 
ceremony  for  the  hero  of  the  First  Sym- 
phony. He  described  the  scherzo  as 
'ghostly  dancing  of  distant  couples  with- 
out music'.    He  called   the  second  and 
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third  movements  'reflective'  because  their 
dancelike  character  did  not  seem  logi- 
cally to  follow  upon  the  heavy  gloom  of 
the  first.  A  composer  can  seldom  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  wherefores 
of  his  music  for  the  reason  that  music 
is  based  on  emotional  experience  only 
to  the  indirect  extent  that  all  character 
is  molded  on  experience.  The  tonal  ima- 
gination takes  over.  A  composer  with 
any  depth  of  feeling  cannot  analyze  his 
creative  processes,  nor  find  a  specific 
source  for  his  musical  fantasies. 

Bruno  Walter,  who  was  probably 
closer  than  any  man  both  to  Mahler 
and  his  music,  by  living  with  the  music 
through  many  subsequent  years,  clearly 
realized  this  tendency  to  general  mis- 
apprehension. Mahler  had  been  more 
loquacious  than  wise.  He  had  much  to 
say  to  his  then  young  admirer  about 
what  his  music  meant,  but  Walter  came 
to  find  the  music  itself  more  persuasive 
as  such,  more  convincing  than  any  re- 
ligious or  philosophical  explanations. 
He  wrote  for  his  own  recording  (by 
Columbia)  of  this  Symphony:  'Mahler's 
work  is  not  a  religious  message  in  sym- 
phonic language;  it  is  a  symphony,  con- 
veying a  religious  message;  it  is  primarily 
a  musician's,  not  a  prophet's  expression. 
The  composer,  whose  creative  mind 
abounded  with  musical  ideas,  derived 
from  them  a  musical  language  in  sym- 
phonic form  and  expressed  by  this 
medium  the  emotions  of  his  heart.  He 
was  at  home  in  the  world  of  music  and 
he  would  have  denied  indignantly  hav- 
ing other  intentions  than  musical  ones; 
he  never  wrote  a  "symphonic  poem"  with 
programmatic  contents  like  Richard 
Strauss'  Don  Juan  or  Death  and  Trans- 
figuration. Certainly  his  soul  was  moved 
by  an  abundance  of  visions,  thoughts, 
emotions,  impressions — and  it  could  not 
fail  that  those  inner  experiences  influ- 
enced the  music  he  wrote.  But  the  highest 
rule  in  his  creative  work  remained  the 
symphonic  form.  So  1  suggest  the  lis- 
tener approach  the  three  first  movements 
just  as  what  they  are  and  are  intended 
to  be:  symphonic  music' 

If  the  first  movement  was  originally 
suggested  by  some  memory  of  a  funeral 
march,  it  emerged  in  very  different  guise. 
It  is  no  closer  to  a  funeral  march  than 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Eroica  sym- 
phony, except  for  a  passing  regularity 
of  accented  beat.  The  dark,  violent  open- 
ing, intensely  dramatic,  the  soaring  melo- 
dic theme  by  the  violins,  introduced  by 
cleaving  brass  chords  in  contrary  motion, 
the  two  sections  in  a  luminous  C  major 
with  high  shimmering  strings — these  are 
the  very  stuff  of  symphonic  development, 
despite  their  likewise  theatrical  treat- 
ment. 

The  second  movement,  in  a  lilting 
Viennese  3/8  rhythm,  recalls  the  tradi- 
tional 'grazioso'  slow  movement.  Bruno 
Walter  referred  to  it  as  'a  charmingly 
agitated  andante  of  preponderantly  gay 
character'.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  series 


of  variations.  The  first  gains  the  sense  of 
motion  by  continuous  triplets  from  the 
strings,  beginning  pianissimo,  but  gather- 
ing urgency.  The  original  tempo  is  re- 
stored and  the  divided  cellos  furnish 
a  ravishing  counter  melody.  The  triplets 
are  resumed  and  with  added  brass  bring 
a  tonal  climax.  The  theme  proper  returns 
pianissimo  and  pizzicato,  at  last  dying 
away  with  a  harp  arpeggio.  Mahler  re- 
ferred to  this  as  an  'intermezzo',  realiz- 
ing that  it  is  in  complete  contrast  of  mood 
with  the  tragic  undercurrent  of  the  Sym- 
phony as  a  whole.  His  instincts  were 
sure,  for  this  is  a  symphony  of  sudden 
and  complete  contrasts  in  dynamics  and 
mood. 

The  third  movement  is  in  effect  a 
scherzo.  The  indication  is  'with  peace- 
fully flowing  motion'.  (In  both  these 
movements  the  composer  inserts  the  re- 
peated warning:  'Nicht  eilen.')  This 
movement  is  again  in  3/8  rhythm,  but 
faster  and  more  incisive.  It  is  based  on 
the  theme  which  Mahler  would  later 
use  in  the  finale  of  his  Fourth  Symphony, 
there  matched  to  the  text  from  Saint 
Anthony's  sermon  to  the  fishes  from 
Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn.  Whereas  the 
previous  movement  depended  mostly  on 
the  strings,  this  one  leads  to  woodwind 
color.  The  theme  is  gay  and  lively,  but 
unremitting,  with  sometimes  an  ominous 
undercurrent,  a  sort  of  spectral  com- 
mentary. There  are  outbursts  of  dis- 
sonance or  chromatic  descending  scales. 
Before  the  close  there  is  an  almost  an- 
guished climax  of  sound.  (It  is  worth 
remarking  that  each  movement  except 
the  last  ends  pianissimo.) 

The  fourth  movement,  following  with- 
out break,  is  a  setting  for  contralto  of 
the  song  'Urlicht'  (Primal  light)  from 
Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn.  The  direction 
is  'Very  solemn,  but  simple,  like  a  cho- 
rale'. The  text  is  the  expression  of  the 
simple  believer  in  the  promise  of  sal- 
vation; it  is  sung  softly  with  an  orchestra 
of  folkish  suggestion. 

O  Roschen  roth! 

Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grbsster  Noth! 
Der  Mensch  liegt  in  gr'dsster  Pein! 
Je  lieber  mdcht'  ich  in  Himmel  sein! 
Da  kam  ich  auf  einen  breiten  Weg; 
Da  kam  ein  Engelein  und  wollt'  mich 

abweisen; 
Ach  nein!  Ich  liess  micht  nicht 

abweisen! 
Ich    bin   von   Gott   und  will  wieder  zu 

Gott! 
Der  liebe  Gott  wird  mir  ein  Lichtchen 

geben, 
Wird  leuchten  mir  bis  in  das  ewig  selig 

Leben! 

Oh,  little  red  rose! 
Man  lies  in  greatest  need, 
Man  lies  in  greatest  pain! 
1  would  rather  be  in  heaven. 
I  came  upon  a  broad  road; 
A  little  angel  came  by  and  wanted  me 
to  turn  back; 
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Oh,  no,  I  did  not  let  myself  be  turned 

back. 
I  come  from  God  and  will  return  to 

God! 
Dear  God  will  give  me  a  little  light 
To  light  my  way  to  the  blessed  life 

eternal! 

The  unperceptive  have  called  this  an 
interpolated  song,  but  its  use  at  this 
point  is  a  master  stroke  of  musical  stage- 
craft. The  mood  becomes  a  hushed  prep- 
aration for  the  violent  opening  of  the 
finale, which  breaks  in  with  startling  sud- 
denness. 

Here  the  music  becomes  openly  sen- 
sational, even  theatrical.  Is  Mahler's  de- 
piction of  the  'Day  of  wrath'  funda- 
mentally an  expression  of  religious  faith, 
or  the  grasp  of  an  opportunity  to  build 
an  overwhelming  musical  spectacle?  The 
composer  with  superb  resource  makes 
colorful  use  of  his  panoplied  orchestra. 
A  relentless  march  rhythm  develops. 
There  are  trumpet  fanfares  off  stage. 
The  music  subsides.  The  trumpets  are 
heard  as  from  a  distance  and  mingled 
with  bird  calls,  establishing  a  com- 
pletely different  mood — pastoral,  inno- 
cent, serene,  and  yet  somehow  unearthly. 
There  is  a  pause  of  suspense,  and  the 
chorus,  at  first  barely  audible  and  un- 
accompanied, intones  the  opening  of 
Klopstock's  poem:  'Aufersteh'n'. 

CHORUS  WITH  SOPRANO  SOLO 

Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  wirst  du, 
mein  Staub,  nach  kurzer  Ruh! 

Unsterblich  Leben!  Unsterblich  Leben 
wird  Der  dich  rief,  dich  rief  dir 
geben 

Wieder  aufzubliih'n  wirst  du  gesa't! 

Der  Herr  der  Ernte  geht 

Und  sammelt  Garben 

Uns  ein,  die  starben! 

You  will  rise  again,  my  dust,  after  a 
short  repose! 

He  who  summoned  will  grant  immor- 
tal life; 

The  seed  you  have  sown  will  bloom 
again; 

The  Lord  of  harvests  goes  forth 

To  hind  the  sheaves  of  us  who  died. 

The  voice  of  the  soprano  solo  emerges 
from  the  rest.  The  alto  voice  enters.  Not 
until  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  with 
the  words  'Mit  Flugeln  die  ich  mir  er- 
rungen'  does  the  music  rise  above  pianis- 
simo. It  increases  in  strength  to  full 
volume  in  the  last  verse,  and  leaves  the 
orchestra  to  bring  the  tonal  climax  with 
its  full  quota  of  sound,  organ  and  chimes 
included. 

CONTRALTO  SOLO 
O  glaube,  mein  Herz,  O  glaube: 
Es  geht  dir  nichts  verloren! 
Dein  ist,  dein,  ja  dein,  was  du 

gesehnt! 
Dein,  was  du  geliebt,  was  du 

gestritten! 
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Tanglewood.  A  place  where  great  musicians,  under  the  baton 
of  great  conductors,  perform  the  world's  great  music.  A  place 
where  music  lovers  from  around  the  world  dream  of  going.  And 
a  place  where  young  musicians  dream  of  someday  putting  reed 
to  lips  or  bow  to  string. 

So  too,  the  Tanglewood  Program  is  something  that  every 
young  printer  must  surely  dream  of  printing.  We  did,  and  this 
summer  our  dream  came  true. 

But  during  the  season,  we  also  managed  to  find  time  to  print 
some  fine  new  books  which  will  soon  be  appearing  in  your  local 
bookstore.  Look  for  them.  For,  while  providing  a  pleasure  of  their 
own,  they  will  perhaps  serve  to  remind  you  of  a  romance  we  all 
had  this  summer  with  a  special  place  called  Tanglewood. 
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Believe,  my  heart,  nothing  is  lost  to 

you. 
All  is  yours,  yes,  all  that  you  have 

loved  and  striven  for! 

SOPRANO  SOLO 

O  glaube:  du  wardst  nicht  umsonst 

geboren! 
Hast  nicht  umsonst  gelebt,  gelitten! 

Believe,  you  were  not  born  in  vain! 
You  have  not  lived  and  suffered  in 
vain ! 

CHORUS  AND  SOLOISTS 

Was  entstanden  ist,  das  muss 

vergehen! 
Was  vergangen,  auferstehen! 
HbV  auf  zu  beben! 
Bereite  dich  zu  leben! 

What  was  horn  must  depart. 
What  has  gone  shall  rise  again. 
Be  not  fearful. 
Prepare  to  live. 

CONTRALTO  AND  SOPRANO 

O  Schmerz!  Du  Alldurchdringer! 

Dir  bin  ich  entrungen. 

O  Tod!  Du  Allbezwinger! 

Nun  bist  du  bezwungen! 

Mit  Flligeln,  die  ich  mir  errungen, 

In  Liebesstreben  werd'  ich 

entschweben 
Zum  Licht  zu  dem  kein  Aug' 

gedrungen! 

0  Pain,  penetrating  all, 

1  have  escaped  you! 

O  Death,  conquering  all, 

Now  you  are  conquered! 

With  wings  I  have  won  for  myself 

In  fervent  love  I  shall  soar 

To  the  Light  no  eyes  have  seen! 


CHORUS 

Sterben  werd'  ich,  um  zu  leben! 

Aufersteh'n,  ja  aufersteh'n  wirst  du 

Mein  Herz  in  einem  Nu! 
Was  du  geschlagen 
Zu  Gott  wird  es  dich  tragen! 

/  shall  die  in  order  to  live  again. 

You  will  rise  again,  yes,  rise  again,  my 

heart,  in  a  moment, 
Though  stricken,  borne  aloft — to  God! 

The  verses  beginning  'O  glaube,  mein 
Herz',  which  Mahler  added  to  Klop- 
stock's,  roundly  fulfill  his  plan.  Here 
again  one  may  ask  whether  the  real  func- 
tion of  the  chorus  and  soloists  is  not 
more  tonal  than  textual. 

The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  Mah- 
ler's vivid,  individual  voice.  The  con- 
trast in  moods  and  in  dynamics,  the 
melodic  folk  style,  the  macabre  sugges- 
tion, the  far-flung  monumental  concept 
become  one  through  the  composer's 
earnest  intensity,  his  ardent  musical 
conviction,  as  the  Symphony  eloquently 
attests. 


Susan  Davenny  Wyner 

Susan  Davenny  Wyner 
Soprano 

Susan  Davenny  Wyner's  early  musical 
training  included  the  study  of  piano, 
violin,  theory  and  modern  dance  at  the 
Hartford  School  of  Music,  of  which  her 
father,  pianist  Ward  Davenny,  was  direc- 
tor at  the  time.  When  Mr  Davenny  be- 
came director  of  the  Cleveland  Institute 
of  Music,  she  continued  her  studies 
there,  later  enrolling  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, where  she  pursued  a  double  major 
in  music  and  literature.  Graduating  sum- 
ma  cum  laude  from  that  institution,  she 
then  went  to  Columbia  University  on  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Honorary  Colum- 
bia Fellowship,  working  towards  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  comparative  literature. 
Among  the  numerous  grants  and 
awards  she  has  received  are  a  Martha 
Baird  Rockefeller  grant,  a  Carnegie  Re- 
cital Hall  appearance  as  winner  of  the 
concert  Artists  Guild  Auditions,  and  a 
Tully  Hall  appearance  as  winner  of  the 
Joy  in  Singing  Contest.  She  has  also 
won  grants  and  awards  from  the  Naum- 
burg  Foundation,  the  Fullbright  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford 
Foundations.  Mrs  Wyner  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
and  members  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  a  Prospective  Encounters  Con- 
cert, as  recitalist  in  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Company's  Celebrity  Series,  and 
as  Poppea  in  Yale  University's  produc- 
tion of  Monteverdi's  LTncoronazione  di 
Poppea.  She  appeared  in  January  1974 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
a  soloist  in  performances  of  Monteverdi's 
Vespers  of  1610,  and  again  last  spring, 
in  performances  of  Mahler's  'Resurrec- 
tion' Symphony. 
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Maureen  Forrester 

Maureen  Forrester 
Contralto 

Maureen  Forrester,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  on  many  occasions 
in  past  seasons,  is  a  native  of  Canada, 
whose  government  has  honored  her  art- 
istry with  several  of  its  most  distinguished 
awards.  She  made  her  American  debut 
in  1956,  and  since  then  she  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  many  of  the  leading  or- 
chestras in  this  country  and  abroad.  In 
addition  to  her  numerous  orchestral  en- 
gagements, she  has  established  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  a  recitalist  and  as 
an  opera  singer.  During  recent  seasons 
she  has  appeared  with  the  New  York 
Handel  Society  in  Saul,  with  the  Bach 
Aria  Group  in  Alice  Tully  Hall,  with 
Clarion  Concerts  in  New  York,  and  as 
soloist  at  the  Ravinia  and  Aspen  Festi- 
vals and  at  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival. 
In  addition  to  her  numerous  tours  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  she  has  given 
concerts  and  recitals  in  Europe,  Russia, 
Israel,  the  Far  East,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Miss  Forrester  has  performed  oper- 
atic roles  with  the  Quebec  Opera,  the 
Stratford  Ontario  Festival,  the  National 
Arts  Centre  Opera  Company,  the  New 
York  City  Opera  Company,  and  at  the 
Saratoga,  Caramoor  and  Aspen  Festi- 
vals. She  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  last  February,  as  Erda  in  Das 
Reingold,  a  role  she  also  sang  in  the 
same  company's  subsequent  production 
of  Siegfried.  Miss  Forrester's  recordings 
with  RCA  include  Mahler's  Song  of  a 
Wayfarer  and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. She  has  also  recorded  for  the 
Columbia,  Vanguard,  London,  West- 
minister and  Desto  labels. 


Boston  Symphony  and  Tanglewood  Souvenirs 

The  Music  Store  and  the  Office  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
currently  have  in  supply  some  attractive  souvenirs,  the  sales  of  which 
benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Available  are  a  Seiji  Ozawa  jigsaw  puzzle.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gift  wrapping  paper  and  ceramic  tiles,  and  a  handsome  Tanglewood 
poster  designed  by  Catryna  Ten  Eyck. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Henry  Lee  Higginson,  soldier,  phi- 
lanthropist and  amateur  musician, 
dreamed  many  years  of  founding  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  his 
home  town  of  Boston.  When  at  last  his 
dreams  approached  reality,  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  he  committed  to  paper 
a  statement  which  described  his  pur- 
poses and  intentions.  He  explored 
many  specifics,  among  them  the  en- 
gagement of  conductor  and  players, 
'reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  all 
their  time  needed  for  rehearsals  and 
for  concerts,  and  allowing  them  to 
give  lessons  when  they  had  time'.  He 
planned  'to  give  in  Boston  as  many 
serious  concerts  of  classical  music  as 
were  wanted,  and  also  to  give  at  other 
times,  and  more  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer, concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. Prices  of  admission  were  to  be 
kept  'low  always'.  The  conductor's 
charge  was  to  'select  the  musicians 
when  new  men  are  needed,  select  the 
programmes,  .  .  .  conduct  all  the  re- 
hearsals and  concerts  .  .  .  and  general- 
ly be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
production  of  all  his  performances.' 
Administrative  help  and  a  librarian 
were  also  to  be  engaged. 


The  initial  number  of  the  players  was 
to  be  70,  and  in  addition  to  concerts 
there  were  to  be  public  rehearsals.  As 
for  the  orchestra's  financial  structure, 
of  the  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$115,000  Major  Higginson  reckoned  to 
provide  himself  for  the  deficit  of 
$50,000.  He  continued:  'One  more 
thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musi- 
cians. Of  course  it  would  cost  us  some 
money,  which  would  be  well  spent.' 


The  inaugural  concert  took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 22  1881.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller 
wrote  two  days  later:  'Music  Hall  was 
the  scene  of  a  large  and  brilliant  gath- 
ering on  Saturday  evening  at  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Georg  Henschel.  We  find  it  necessary 
only  to  refer  to  the  princely  munifi- 
cence of  Mr  Higginson,  who  instituted 
the  course,  and  to  whose  efforts  alone 
more  credit  is  due  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  music  than  all  the  "close  cor- 
poration societies"  ever  organized  in 
this  city.  The  selection  of  Mr  Georg 
Henschel  as  director  of  the  orchestra 
is  an  evidence  of  the  founder's  astute- 
ness and  sound  common  sense,  for  al- 
though the  announcement  raised  some 
criticisms  which  are  far  from  com- 
plimentary, the  results  attained  [Satur- 


day evening]  under  that  gentleman's 
baton  amply  and  doubly  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  for  there  has 
not  been  a  leader  in  our  musical  cir- 
cles during  recent  years  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  so  much  of  his 
own  musicianly  qualities  and  magnet- 
ism as  did  Mr  Henschel  on  Saturday 
evening  .  .  .' 


Tickets  for  the  season  had  gone  on  sale 
about  six  weeks  earlier,  and  by  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  first  book- 
ing, there  was  a  line  of  seventy-five 
people  outside  the  Box  Office,  some  of 
whom  had  waited  all  night.  By  the  end 
of  the  season  concerts  were  sold  out, 
and  ticket  scalpers  had  already  started 
operations.  Mr  Higginson  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  press,  which  was  published 
on  March  21  1882:  'When  last  spring 
the  general  scheme  for  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
put  forth,  the  grave  doubt  in  my  mind 
was  whether  they  were  wanted.  This 
doubt  has  been  dispelled  by  a  most 
kindly  and  courteous  public,  and  there- 
fore the  scheme  will  stand.' 


Symphony  concerts  continued  to  be 
held  in  the  old  Music  Hall  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  Symphony  Hall 
was  opened  in  1900.  The  new  building 
was  immediately  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  world's  most  acoustically  perfect 
concert  rooms.  Georg  Henschel  was 
succeeded  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  and  the  legendary 
Karl  Muck,  all  of  them  German-born. 


Meanwhile,  in  July  1885,  the  musicians 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  had  given 
their  first  'Promenade  concert',  to  ful- 
fill Mr  Higginson's  wish  to  give  Bos- 
ton 'concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  mu- 
sic'. From  the  earliest  days  there  were 
both  music  and  refreshments  at  the 
'Promenades'— a  novel  idea  to  which 
Bostonians  responded  enthusiastically. 
The  concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the 
springtime  and  to  be  renamed  'Popu- 
lar', and  later  'Pops',  fast  became  a 
tradition. 


The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
was  greatly  changed  in  1918.  The 
vicious  anti-German  feeling  then  prev- 
alent resulted  in  the  internment  and 
later  dismissal  of  Dr  Muck.  Several  of 
the  German  players  also  found  their 
contracts  terminated  at  the  same  time. 
Mr  Higginson,  then  in  his  eighties,  felt 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  Orches- 
tra by  himself  was  now  too  heavy,  and 
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entrusted  the  Orchestra  to  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Henri  Rabaud  was  engaged 
as  Conductor,  to  be  succeeded  the  fol- 
lowing season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 


During  Monteux's  first  year  with  the 
Orchestra,  there  was  a  serious  crisis. 
The  Boston  Symphony  at  that  time 
was  the  only  major  orchestra  whose 
members  did  not  belong  to  the  Musi- 
cians Union.  This  was  a  policy  strictly 
upheld  by  Mr  Higginson,  who  had  al- 
ways believed  it  to  be  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Conductor  to 
choose  the  Orchestra's  personnel.  But 
the  players  were  restive,  and  many 
wanted  Union  support  to  fight  for 
higher  salaries.  There  came  a  Saturday 
evening  when  about  a  third  of  the  Or- 
chestra refused  to  play  the  scheduled 
concert,  and  Monteux  was  forced  to 
change  his  program  minutes  before  the 
concert  was  due  to  start.  The  Trustees 
meanwhile  refused  to  accede  to  the 
players'  demands. 


The  Boston  Symphony  was  left  short  of 
about  thirty  members.  Monteux,  dem- 
onstrating characteristic  resource,  tact 
and  enterprise,  first  called  on  the  Or- 
chestra's pensioners,  several  of  whom 
responded  to  his  appeal,  then  held  au- 
ditions to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies. 
Two  present  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra, the  violinists  Rolland  Tapley  and 
Clarence  Knudson,  were  among  the 
young  Americans  engaged.  During  the 
following  seasons  Monteux  rebuilt  the 
Orchestra  into  a  great  ensemble.  In 
1924  Bostonians  gave  him  a  grateful 
farewell,  realising  that  he  had  once 
more  given  the  city  an  orchestra  that 
ranked  with  the  world's  finest.  It  was 
not  until  1942  that  the  conductor  and 
players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  final- 
ly joined  the  Musicians  Union. 


The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924. 
His  extraordinary  musicianship,  elec- 
tric personality,  and  catholic  taste 
proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five 
years.  There  were  many  striking 
moves  towards  expansion:  recording, 
begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  as  did  radio  broadcasts 
of  concerts.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Orchestra 
since  1915,  and  who  became  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  eighteenth  Conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  contin- 
ues to  hold  today.  In  1936 
Koussevitzky  led  the  Orchestra  in 
their  first  concerts  here  in  the  Berk- 
shires,  and  two  years  later  he  and  the 
players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood. 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson's  dream  of  'a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians'  was 
passionately  shared  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  In  1940  the  dream  was 
realized  when  the  Orchestra  founded 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood.  This  summer  academy  for 
young  artists  was  and  remains  unique, 
and  its  influence  has  been  felt  on  mu- 
sic throughout  the  world.  (An  article 
about  the  Center  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  book.) 


In  1949  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  by 
Charles  Munch.  During  his  time  in 
Boston  Dr  Munch  continued  the  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  contemporary  com- 
posers, and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertoire  to  this 
country.  The  Boston  Symphony  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the 
first  American  orchestra  to  appear  in 
the  USSR.  In  1951  Munch  restored 
the  Open  Rehearsals,  an  adaptation  of 
Mr  Higginson's  original  Friday  're- 
hearsals', which  later  had  become  the 
regular  Friday  afternoon  concerts  we 
know  today. 


Erich  Leinsdorf  became  Music  Direc- 
tor in  the  fall  of  1962.  During  his  sev- 
en years  with  the  Orchestra,  he 
presented  many  premieres  and  restored 
many  forgotten  and  neglected  works  to 
the  repertoire.  As  his  two  predecessors 
had  done,  he  made  many  recordings 
for  RCA,  including  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  and 
a  major  cycle  of  Prokofiev's  music. 
Mr  Leinsdorf  was  an  energetic  Direc- 
tor of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  Fel- 
lowship program  was  instituted.  Many 
concerts  were  televised  during  his  ten- 
ure. 


William  Steinberg  succeeded  Mr  Leins- 
dorf in  1969.  During  his  tenure  he  con- 
ducted several  American  and  world 
premieres,  led  the  1971  European  tour 
and  directed  concerts  in  cities  on  the 
East  Coast,  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Mid-West.  He  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  world's  first  issues 
in  quadraphonic  sound.  Mr  Steinberg 
appeared  regularly  on  televison,  and 
during  his  tenure  concerts  were  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  in  four-channel 
sound  over  two  of  Boston's  radio  sta- 
tions. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1973-1974  season,  fol- 
lowing a  year  as  Music  Adviser  to  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Invited  by  Charles 
Munch  to  Tanglewood  as  a  conducting 


student  in  1960,  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Orchestra  in  the 
years  since  that  time.  He  has  made 
many  recordings  with  the  Orchestra 
on  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon labels,  and  with  the  latter  com- 
pany he  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
project  that  will  include  the  complete 
orchestral  music  of  Ravel.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  in  Boston,  he  is  con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 


In  1964  the  Orchestra  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
an  ensemble  made  up  of  its  principal 
players.  Each  year  the  Chamber  Play- 
ers give  concerts  in  Boston,  and  have 
made  several  tours  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  the  USSR.  They 
have  appeared  on  television  and  have 
made  many  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  RCA. 


Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Inc.  presents  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  Or- 
chestras and  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players,  is  active  in  the 
sponsorship  of  Youth  Concerts  in  Bos- 
ton, is  deeply  involved  in  television, 
radio  and  recording  projects,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  and  the  es- 
tate here  at  Tanglewood.  Its  annual 
budget  has  grown  from  Mr  Higgin- 
son's projected  $115,000  to  a  sum 
more  than  $6  million.  It  is  supported 
not  only  by  its  audiences,  but  by 
grants  from  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  by  the  generosity  of 
many  businesses  and  individuals. 
Without  their  support,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  would  be  unable 
to  continue  its  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  world  of  music. 
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SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

one  mile  south  of  Pittsfield  on  Routes  7  and  20 

Saturday,  August  2 

Vermeer  String  Quartet 

Saturday,  August  16 

Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin 

Jules  Eskin,  cello 

Virginia  Eskin,  piano 

Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

Sunday,  September  21 

Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 


All  concerts  at  3  pm 

Information  and  Programs: 

Box  23,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 
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THE  LEMON  TREE 

102  Main  Street 
Lenox,  Mass.  01240 


Open  Mon.  -Sat.  10-5 
Gifts  •  Accessories  •   Imports 


When  the  Boston  Symphony  established 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tan- 
glewood  in  1940,  the  dream  of  two  of 
the  Orchestra's  most  illustrious  figures 
became  a  reality.  Henry  Lee  Higgin- 
son  clearly  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  highly  professional  training  envi- 
ronment to  young  musicians,  and  when 
he  founded  the  Orchestra  in  1881  he 
wrote  of  his  wish  to  establish  also  a 
'good  honest  school  for  musicians.'  It 
was  a  wish  that  was  not  to  be  realized 
for  a  good  many  years  — not,  in  fact, 
until  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Conductor  and  Music  Director  from 
1924  until  1949.  Koussevitzky  fer- 
vently shared  Higginson's  vision  of  an 
academy  where  young  musicians  could 
extend  their  professional  training  and 
broaden  their  artistic  experience  under 


Schuller,  composer,  writer,  conductor, 
educator  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory. 

Each  summer  young  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come  to  Tan- 
glewood  for  the  annual  eight-week  ses- 
sion of  the  Center.  They  study  under 
the  supervision  of  musicians  of  great 
experience  in  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  performance,  in  conducting  and 
composition.  Joseph  Silverstein,  Con- 
certmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty,  which  includes  principal 
players  and  members  of  the  Orchestra, 
faculty  members  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as 
leading  soloists,  conductors  and  com- 
posers. The  emphasis  is  on  group  per- 
formance,   carried    out    under    profes- 


the  guidance  of  eminent  international 
musicians.  More  than  any  other  single 
person,  it  was  Koussevitzky  who  made 
the  vision  a  reality.  Koussevitzky  was 
Director  of  the  Center  from  its  found- 
ing until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his 
vigorous  leadership  has  remained  an 
inspiring  example.  Today  Leonard 
Bernstein,  his  student  and  assistant 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Berkshire 
Festival,  maintains  his  close  associ- 
ation with  Tanglewood  and  with  the 
Center.  Succeeding  Koussevitzky  was 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  another  trib- 
ute to  the  continuity  and  success  of 
the  Center  that  the  present  Music  Di- 
rector, Seiji  Ozawa,  studied  there  dur- 
ing the  Munch  era.  From  1963  until 
1969  Erich  Leinsdorf  was  Director  of 
the  Center,  and  it  was  during  his  ten- 
ure that  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  an- 
other conductor  who  would  become 
closely  associated  with  the  Orchestra, 
was  a  student  at  the  Center.  Today  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Center's 
direction   is   in   the  hands  of  Gunther 


sional  conditions.  In  addition  to  the 
Center's  Fellowship  program  for  in- 
strumentalists, conductors,  singers  and 
composers,  Boston  University  offers 
programs  for  talented  high  school  in- 
strumentalists and  singers,  a  piano 
seminar,  applied  music  classes,  and 
programs  in  such  related  arts  as  dance 
and  theater.  These  programs  offer  col- 
lege-level credit  through  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  resources  available  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  nu- 
merous studios  for  practice  and  cham- 
ber music,  and  an  extensive  library  of 
music  literature  and  scores.  Rehear- 
sals and  concerts  of  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
sic Center  Orchestra  and  other  per- 
forming groups  take  place  mostly  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  while  lec- 
tures, seminars,  conducting  classes, 
vocal  and  choral  rehearsals,  com- 
posers' forums  and  concerts  of  cham- 
ber music  take  place  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn,  on  the 
Rehearsal    Stage,    in    the    Hawthorne 
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Cottage,  and  in  small  studios  situated 
both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds  and 
in  buildings  in  Lenox  leased  by  the  Or- 
chestra for  the  summer.  The  Baldwin 
Piano  and  Organ  Company  generously 
provides,  without  charge,  nearly  100 
keyboard  instruments  for  individual 
practice  each  year,  while  other  in- 
struments—percussion, for  ex- 
ample—are provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  average  enrollment  of  the  Cen- 
ter is  somewhat  over  400,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 175  are  members  of  the 
Fellowship  Program.  The  program 
provides  free  tuition  and  a  living  ex- 
pense stipend  to  a  number  of  students 
of  post-graduate  caliber.  In  addition  to 
the  Fellowship  Program  and  the  Tan- 
glewood Institute— the  Center's  prin- 
cipal divisions— the  Center  now  con- 
ducts a  Listening  and  Analysis  Semi- 
nar, which  is  open  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  teachers  and  performers.  This 
special  program  uses  the  Berkshire 
Festival  programs  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony as  the  basis  of  classes  devoted 
to  musical  analysis,  history  and  appre- 
ciation. A  high  point  of  the  Center's 
activities  each  summer  is  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Music,  August  10 
through  14  this  year,  which  is  present- 
ed in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard.  This 
internationally  known  'festival  within 
a  festival'  presents  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  most  advanced  music  of  today's 
composers.  For  many  years  now 
alumni  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
have  been  among  the  most  prominent 
and  active  members  of  the  music 
world.  More  than  ten  percent  of  the 
members  of  this  country's  major  or- 
chestras are  graduates  of  the  Center, 
as  are  many  of  the  world's  notable 
conductors,  instrumental  soloists  and 
singers. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a 
competitive  basis.  The  cost  of  the 
scholarship  program  is  large  and  adds 
each  year  substantially  to  the  deficit 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Details  of  how  you  may  help  are  print- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  program.  We  invite 
you  to  hear  and  see  for  yourself  the 
remarkable  caliber  of  these  young  mu- 
sicians. 
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IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  BERKSHIRES 


The  Berkshires  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich  in  its  activities  and 
events.  Of  these,  Tanglewood  is 
but  one.  A  complete  listing  of 
events  in  and  around  the  Berk- 
shires appears  in  Berkshire 
Week,  a  summer  magazine  of 
The  Berkshire  Eagle  and  Tor- 
rington  Register.  Copies  are 
available  at  the  Main  Gate  and 
the  Lions  Gate. 


Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 


Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 


Lenox  Library 

Lenox 


Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 


Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 


Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife 
Sanctuary 

Lenox 
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paintings 

sculpture 

graphics 

old  prints 

fine 

handcrafts 


MYRNA  LIEB  CITRON         413-298-4767 
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Your  host  Saturday  Eves  in 
the  Tanglewood  Tent 

THE 

W1LLIAMSV1LLE 

INN 

Dinner  and  Entertainment  Nightly 
after  Tanglewood 

Superb  French  Cuisine  served  in  a  quiet 
country  setting  Reservations  necessary 

(413)  274-6580 
RTE  41,  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS 


WUPPQfc 

REALTORS 

163  NORTH  STREET 
PITTSFIELD.  MASS.  01201 
413  -  445-5661 
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Everyone's 
Guide  to  the 
Friends  of  Music 

or" 


Membership  in  the  Friends  of  Music 

ot  Tonglewood  provides  you  with  many  exciting 

opportunities  and  priviliges  oil  year  long. 

It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


FREE 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC  CENTER 

CONCERTS 

FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer 
academy  for  the  advanced  study  of  music. 
These  outstanding  mid-week  concerts  in- 
clude chamber  music  recitals,  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  vocal  and  choral  programs, 
and  the  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a 
festival."   Individual  memberships  in  the 
Friends  are  available  for  $15.00;  Family 
memberships  are  available  for  $25.00. 

ADVANCE 

PROGRAM 

INFORMATION 

AND  TICKET 

ORDERING 

FORMS 

In  the  early  spring,  all  Friends  will  be  sent 
advance  Berkshire  Festival  programs  and 
ticket  ordering  forms,  as  well  as  receive 
the  "Symphony/Tanglewood  Newsletter." 

TANGLEWOOD 

TALKS 

AND  WALKS 

A  fascinating  series  which  grows  more 
popular  each  year,  these  informal  talks  on 
Thursdays  at  12:30  in  the«Tanglewood  Tent 
present  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  visiting  guest  artist,  followed 
by  a  special  guided  tour  of  the  Tanglewood 
grounds.  Those  attending  bring  a  picnic 
lunch  —  refreshments  provided!   Please 
call  the  Friends  Office  for  reservations. 

TENT 
MEMBERSHIP 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to  con- 
tributors of  $50  and  over,  provides  a  hospi- 
table gathering  place  behind  the  Music 
Shed  where  food  and  drink  may  be  pur- 
chased on  concert  days.  Hot  buffet  dinners 
are  served  on  Saturday  evenings  begin- 
ning at  6:30  p.m.   Reservations  must  be 
made  through  the  Friends  Office  no  later 
than  10:00  a.m.  on  the  Friday  morning  pre- 
ceding each  Saturday  evening  buffet. 

SPECIAL 

PARKING 

FOR  FRIENDS 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas  are 
available  to  all  donors  of  $100  or  more  for 
all  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts: 
either  the  Box  Parking  Lot  (Hawthorne 
Street  entrance),  or  the  Tent  Parking  Lot 
(West  Street  entrance). 

BERKSHIRE 

MUSIC 

CENTER 

CLASSES 

Contributors  of  $250  and  over  may  audit 
selected  classes  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center's  Listening  and  Analysis  Seminar. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should  check  with 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Office  in  the 
Main  House  at  Tanglewood  for  a  class 
schedule. 

NAMED 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  each  summer  to 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  most  promis- 
ing members.   $1,000  Fellowships  and  $500 
Associate  Fellowships  are  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  whomever  the  donor 
elects,  and  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  one  Berkshire  Music  Center  mem- 
ber's 8-week  study  program. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS  01240 
413/637-1600 
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The  Friends 

of  Music  at 

TANGLEWOOD 

The  Friends  of  Music  at  Tan- 
glewood  are  hundreds  of  people 
concerned  with  keeping  beautiful 
music  in  the  Berkshires.  Not 
only  do  the  Friends  help  bring 
famous  conductors  and  soloists 
to  Tanglewood  for  the  Berkshire 
Festival  concert,  but  they  also 
provide  the  critical  support  for 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
training  institution  for  tomor- 
row's great  musicians.  Further 
information  about  becoming  a 
Friend  of  Music  at  Tanglewood, 
and  about  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter events  is  available  from  the 
TANGLEWOOD  FRIENDS 
OFFICE  located  at  the  Main 
Gate. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
THE  TANGLEWOOD  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  John  S.  McLennan 

Mr  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Secretary 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 
Liaison  to  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  John  Hoyt  Stookey 
Liaison  to  the  New  York  Council 

Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock 
Liaison  from  the  Boston  Friends 

Mr  Henry  H.  Williams  Jr 
Business  Chairman 
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Mr  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Public  Relations  Chairman 

Mrs  Samuel  Boxer 
Special  Projects  Chairman 

Mr  John  Kittredge 
Membership  Chairman 

Mrs  James  Garivaltis 
Special  Events  Chairman 

Mrs  Desmond  Tivy 
Mrs  Richard  W.  Marcure 

Mrs  Arthur  Aronoff 

Mr  and  Mrs  David  Klein 

Vice-Chairmen 

Mrs  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mr  William  A.  Selke 

Nominating  Co-Chairmen 
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the  finest  in 
clossicol  music 


RECENT  RECORD  RELEASES  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by  RAFAEL  KUBELIK 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 


conducted  by  SEIJI  OZAWA 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  Et>  op.  73  'Emperor' 
with  Christoph  Eschenbach 


BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Edith  Mathis,  Stuart  Burrows, 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Paul  and 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

Symphonie  fantastique 


RAVEL 

Bolero 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

La  Valse 

Daphnis  et  Chloe 
(complete  ballet)  fall  release 


DG/2530  479 


DG/2530  438 


DG/2709  048 


DG/2530  358 


DG/2530  475 
DG/2530 


t  YOU  ARE  A  KID\% 
YOU  HAVE  A  KID\    V 

you  knowakid\  I 

YOU  FEEL  LIKE  A  K\M 


There  Is  Only 

One  Store 

In  the  Berkshires 


We  carry  fabulous  miniatures,  Ma- 
dame Alexander  &  handmade  dolls, 
imaginative  adult  games  &  puzzles, 
Lego,  Meccano  &  other  construction 
sets,  the  largest  selection  of  kites, 
boats  &  planes,  creative  coloring, 
game  &  antique  replica  books,  Steiff 
&  Beatrix  Potter  stuffed  animals  & 
lots  more! 


Stop  In  & 

Browse  for 

~7  One  of  the 

Best  Times 

of  Your 

Vacation 


THER 


84  North  St.  Open  Mon.-Sat.  10-5:30 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  Thurs.  10-9  P.M. 


THE  GREAT  STRAVINSKY  BALLETS 

(album  includes  Petrushka  and 
Suite  from  The  Firebird) 


conducted  by  EUGEN  JOCHUM 

MOZART  &  SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  41  in  C  K.  551  'Jupiter' 
Symphony  No.  8  in  B  minor  'Unfinished' 


conducted  by  MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 

STRAVINSKY 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  roi  d'etoiles 


conducted  by  ARTHUR  FIEDLER 


RCA  VCS  7099 


DG/2530  357 


DG/2530  252 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORITE  SYMPHONIES 

(album  includes  the  'New  World'  Symphony  of  Dvorak)      RCA/LSC  3315 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ON 


f        lirut.whr 
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Williamstown 
Theatre  festival 


.£ 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

One  hundred  seventy-five 
performances  of  thirty-five  events 

JULY  3-AUG.  30 

PHONE  RESERVATIONS:  413-458-8146  P.O.  BOX 
675  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.  02167 


Aiister-Lodge 

15  MIN.  FROM  TANGLEWOOD 
ENTREES  PREPARED  ACCORDING 
TO  AUTHENTIC  VIENNESE- 
GERMAN  RECIPES 
TORTE  IMPORTED  FROM  WORLD 
FAMOUS  SACHER  HOTEL  IN  VIENNA 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 
WEEKLY  5:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SUNDAY  4:30  TO  9:30  PM 

SOUPE  9:00  TO  10:30  PM 


RT.  22  AUSTERLITZ,  N.Y. 
(518)392-99% 


You  are  always  welcome  at 

The  Only  Botanical  Garden 
in  the  Berkshires 


THE 

BERKSHIRE 

GARDEN 

CENTER 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

on  Routes  1 83  &  1 02 

(1 0  minutes  from  Tanglewood) 

Herb  Garden  &  Shop 

Plant  Windows 

Perennial  Borders 

Seasonal  Exhibits 

Garden  Gift  Shop 

Youth  Center 

Lectures 


Nonprofit     • 


Open 
Daily 


Free 
Admission 


John  Ganson 
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University  of  Rochester 

EASTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Robert  Freeman,  director 

announcing  recent  appointments  to 
the  senior  performing  faculty: 

Helen  Boatwright,  soprano 

David  Burge,  piano . 

Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

James  Galway,  flute 

Sydney  Hodkinson,  composer-conductor 

Gustav  Meier,  conductor 

Yi-Kwei  Sze,  bass 

Thomas  Paul,  bass 

Philip  West,  oboe-chamber  music 

and  returning  to  the  Eastman  Faculty 
as  Distinguished  University  Professor: 
Cecile  Staub  Genhart,  piano 

for  further  information,  contact: 
Philip  Swanson,  director  of  admissions 

Eastman  School  of  Music 

26  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for 

SIR  GEORG  SOLTI 
CHICAGO  SYMPHONY 

on 

LONDON  RECORDS 

at 


berkshlre 
record 
outlet 
inc. 


"at  least  1/3  off 
all  records 
at  all  times" 


10-6  Mon. -Wed. 
10-9  Thurs. -Sat. 


ROUTE  7-20  PITTSFIELD 
ACROSS  FROM  YELLOW  ASTER 


FESTIVAL  INFORMATION 


A  map  of  Tanglewood,  which  shows  the  location  of  concert  halls,  parking 
areas,  offices,  telephones  and  rest  rooms,  is  printed  on  page  10  of  the 
program.  During  performances  the  rest  rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  Shed  are 
closed. 


Latecomers  will  not  be  seated  until  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  audience  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  concert's  end 
are  earnestly  asked  to  do  so  between  works,  not  during  the  performance. 


Open  rehearsals.  The  open  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
held  each  Saturday  morning  at  10.30  are  open  to  the  public.  The  charge 
for  admission  is  $3.  The  open  rehearsals  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund. 


Ticket  information  for  all  Berkshire  Festival  events  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Festival  Ticket  Office  at  Tanglewood  (telephone  413-637-1600).  The 
Office  is  open  from  9  am  to  6  pm  daily,  and  until  intermission  on  concert 
days.  Please  note  that  children  regardless  of  age  pay  full  admission. 


The  taking  of  photographs  during  musical  performances  is  not  allowed. 


The  use  of  recording  equipment  at  Tanglewood  is  not  allowed  at  any  time. 


Articles  lost  and  found.  It  will  be  much  appreciated  if  visitors  who  find 
stray  property  will  hand  it  in  to  any  Tanglewood  official.  Any  visitor  who 
wishes  to  recover  a  lost  article  should  call  at  the  Lost  and  Found  Office 
located  in  the  house  of  the  Superintendent  near  the  Main  Gate. 


Refreshments  can  be  obtained  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Gate  and 
visitors  are  invited  to  picnic  on  the  grounds  before  concerts.  Catering  is  by 
Ogden  Foods  Inc. 


The  Tanglewood  Music  Store  is  located  near  the  Main  Gate.  Phonograph 
records,  sheet  music,  books,  postcards,  films,  etc.,  are  obtainable.  The 
store  remains  open  for  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  each  concert  in  the 
Shed.  The  store  is  managed  by  Van  Curler  Music  Company  of  Albany, 

New  York. 


Limited  parking  facilities  are  available  for  invalids  and  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Please  consult  the  parking  attendant. 


First  Aid  is  available  at  the  first  aid  station  situated  near  the  Main  Gate. 
In  case  of  emergency,  please  see  the  nearest  usher. 


Rest  rooms  are  located  throughout  the  grounds.  Please  note,  however,  that 
all  rest  rooms  located  in  the  Shed  are  closed  during  the  concerts. 


Physicians  and  others  expecting  urgent  calls  are  asked  to  leave  their  name 
and  seat  number  with  the  Guide  at  the  Main  Gate  booth. 


The  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra  and  the   Boston   Symphony   Chamber 
Players  record  exclusively  for  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON. 


BALDWIN  is  the  offical  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 
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Slockbridge 

Historical  Exhibits 

with 

Original  Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Autographed 
prints  and  books  available. 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 
Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25c 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 


CHARLES  RIVER 
BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

WM  FILENE'S  SONS  COMPANY 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  BOSTON 

THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

THE  SHAWMUT 
ASSOCIATION  BANKS 

STATE  STREET  BANK 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.50  •  Children  $.75 

Daily  10-5 

Candlelight  Tours 
Monday  &  Wednesday  •  8-10  pm 

a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


Now  There's  Lots  of  Living  in  the  Berkshires  as  Exciting  as  Tanglewood 


NEAR  HEMLOCK  BROOK 

Tanglewood 
Brodie  &  Jiminy  Peak 
Jacobs  Pillow  Dance  Festival 
Summer  Stock  Theatres 
Many  Hiking  Trails 
Country  Clubs 
Sailing 
Fishing 
Hunting 


JUST  OVER 
NEW  YORK  BORDER 

Summer  Home  of  — 
NYC  Ballet  and 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Harness  Racing 


IN  WILLI AMSTOWN 
Sterling&  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 
Will iamstown  Theatre  Festival 
Cross  Country  Skiing 
Williams  Museum  of  Art 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre 
Concerts/ Lectures 
Fine  Restaurants 
Golf  Courses 

JUST  OVER  VERMONT 
BORDER 

Skiing 

Horse  Racing 
Art  Centers  — 

Crafts/Pottery/Painting 
Music  Festival 
Variety  of  Museums 


Ijemlock  blool^ 


301  North  Hemlock  Lane,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267 

Hemlock  Brook  Town  Home  Condominiums  are  a  unique  mixture  of  Early  America  with  modern  con- 
veniences. Nowhere  in  the  Northeast  will  you  find  Townhouses  with  as  charming  a  setting  or  as  magnifi- 
cent a  view  of  the  Berkshires.  Every  home  includes  2  bedrooms,  2V2  baths,  master  suite,  and  lots  of 
amenities  such  as  Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Trout  fishing  in  the  brook  and  ample  room  to  stroll  or 
jog  on  the  11 -acre  site.  Prices  range  from  $39,000  -  $48,400.  You  must  see  Hemlock  Brook  to  appreciate 
this  value.  It's  a  perfect  four-seasonal  home  for  year-round  or  vacation  enjoyment.  COME  SEE  FOR 
YOURSELF  any  day  from  1 :00  p.m.  till  dusk,  or  call  us  collect  (413)  458-4060. 

Hemlock  Brook  is  on  Rte.  7  just  north  of  the  junctions  of  Rts.  2  &  7,  and  only  a  3  hour  drive  from  New  York  City  or  Boston 
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This  piano  was  only  used  for  8  weeks 
by  a  little  laity  in  Tanglewood. 


This  might  sound  like  the  classic  used  car  come-on, 
if  it  weren't  the  truth. 

After  the  Festival,  all  Baldwin  pianos  and  organs  are 
ready  to  perform  a  beautifully-priced  encore 
in  your  home. 


Baldwin 

Annual  Tanglewood  Sale 

September  2  thru  September  30 

In  Boston  at  Paine  Furniture,  81  Arlington  Street  Phone  426-0775 

In  Burlington  at  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Factory  Showrooms,  54  Middlesex  Turnpike  (Exit  42  east  from  Rt.1 28)  Phone  273-0450 
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